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United States Government 


Securities 


Long experience and unex- Our extensive wire and tele- 
celled facilities are coordi- phone system enables us to 
nated in this one network to give prompt quotations or 
make nationwide markets other pertinent and timely 
available toinvestorsinUnited information at any minute of 
States Government Securities. the market day. 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 


Cincinnati - St.Lovis San Francisco 
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THE BANKS ARE READY 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 


The following report on the banks’ 
preparations for peace is from the 
statement issued by Mr. BuRGEss, 
as president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, when Japan sur- 


rendered. 


behalf of the banks of 

the nation, that in an- 
ticipation of Victory Day, 
the banks began to prepare 
a year ago to serve the re- 
turning veteran in a practi- 
cal and constructive way. 
At the War Service Meeting 
of the Association in Chicago 
in September, | appointed a 
Committee on Service for War Veterans. 
This committee is composed of representa- 
tive bankers from every section of the coun- 
try and drawn from both large and small 
communities. This committee divided itself 
into three sub-groups and has been constantly 
at work on a program: 

(1) To deal with relationships between 
the banks and servicemen who will return to 
their former jobs in banks; 

(2) Relationships between 
servicemen as customers; 

(3) Relationships between banks and vet- 
erans as citizens in their home communities. 


| AM HAPPY to report, on 


banks and 


Mocs constructive work has been done by 
these three subcommittees of the Commit- 
tee on Service for Veterans.. The veteran re- 
turning will find bankers greeting him as a 
man, not as a problem. He will be given 
friendly understanding, accurate informa- 
tion, experienced counsel, and direct assist- 
ance in taking up once more the productive 
pursuits of peace. Many activities that banks 
have already undertaken on behalf of the 
veteran revolve around his financial needs. 
These include providing familiar banking 
services. 

_ Spotlighted in the credit field is the mak- 
ing of loans for reestablishing the veteran in 
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President Burgess 


business or aiding him to 
start a new business enter- 
prise or to buy or improve 
a home or a farm. Much of 
this work has been done by 
the second of the above sub- 
committees which worked 
closely in cooperation with 
the Veterans Administra- 
tion and leading veterans 
organizations in preparing 
the regulations which made 
the loan provisions of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 workable. The 
work of this subcommittee 
is not yet completed and it 
is expected that remedial legislation will be 
adopted as soon as Congress resumes activi- 
ties which will clarify provisions and simplify 
the procedure under which loans may be 
made. 

Where the terms of the GI bill are too 
complicated, or do not meet the needs of the 
veteran, banks are making loans directly on 
the basis of familiar credit procedure. Which- 
ever method is used, banks will see that 
credit-worthy veterans receive the money 
necessary to carry out their plans. 


Experience over the past months with a 
million and a half veterans discloses that 
most veterans need information and counsel 
as much as credit. Likewise, thousands of 
banks have set up special departments or 
named qualified officials, usually veterans, 
to discuss financial and other problems with 
the veterans of their communities, and bank- 
ers have taken a leading part in establishing 
and cooperating with service and information 
centers. 

The third subcommittee is dealing with 
public relations and the services banks are 
prepared to render veterans. The records al- 
ready show that they have saved many vet- 
erans heartaches and disillusionment, coun- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 155) 


an anchor may be only a nautical 
bol—but to a seafaring man it is 
safety equipment. For when the going 
is tough and a boat finds itself in trouble, 
the safety of the craft and all on board 
may depend on just one thing... the 
anchor. )) } While the widespread use 
of special protective check papers is 
evident to all, comparatively few busi- 
ness men find occasion to weigh the 
need for check protection . . . or evaluate 
the merits of the products provided for 
this purpose. } } Bankers, however, 
know that the hazards of counterfeiting 
and fraudulent alteration are ever pres. 
ent. And have learned from experience 
that LaMonte Safety Paper offers a de- 
pendable means of preventing check 
crimes. )) )) The fact that La Monte Safety 
Paper is used by so many of America’s 
leading Banks is significant. It is tribute 
to the fact that this organization not only 
originated safety paper, but brought it 
to its present state of development. Fur- 
ther, LaMonte pioneered the marketing 
of this product so effectively that it has 
become firmly established as the stand- 
ard of safety incheck protection through- 
out the nation. 


For samples of LaMonte Safety Paper see your 


VICTORY 
Lithographer or Printer — or write us direct. 


LA MONTE PAPER 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


aw, 
We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the paper 
itself and appears on both the front and back of the 
check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper provides maximum 
protection against counterfeiting—saves Banks sort- 

The Wavy Lines are a LaMonte Trade Mark ing time—helps prevent errors, 
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Victory Smile! 


The Atomic Era 


The fact thal we can release atomic energy 
ushers in a new era in man’s understand- 
ing of nature’s forces. Alomic energy may, 
in the future, supplement the power that 
now comes from coal, oil and falling 
water, but al present it cannot be produced 
ma basis to compete with them commer- 
tially, Before that comes there must be a 
long period of intensive research.” — 
President TRUMAN. 


ur- 
ing §Outlook—Atomic and Otherwise 
has Tes is BANKING’s Outlook Issue. Ad- 


mitting that mankind’s outlook has 
been considerably altered (for better or 


Age of Atomic Energy, we nevertheless 
feel that things will be going on about as 
usual in the banking business for some 
little time and that our editorial effort 
Was not too seriously affected by the 
momentous news of what hit the Japs at 
Hiroshima on August 6, 1945. 

There is, of course, the interesting 
possibility that some day banks will be 
Writing instalment paper for the pur- 
hase of such intriguing gadgets as 
htomic lighting plants, atomic heating 
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equipment, atomic planes, or clever ma- 
chines that will crack atoms safely for 
you in your own home. But not yet, not 
yet. On the threshold of who knows 
what, let’s prepare for the future by 
taking stock of today. 

And that’s what this September num- 
ber of the magazine tries to do. On the 
basis of where we are today, it endeav- 
ors to send a few feelers in tomorrow’s 
direction, hoping that the views and 
ideas herein expressed will fulfill their 
purpose of constructive planning. 


What Bankers Think 


Waar lies ahead for banking?” 

We asked that question of the more 
than 15,000 members of the American 
Bankers Association, and the answers 
provide as comprehensive a survey of 
banking opinion as we have ever pub- 
lished. Under the general title, ““Take 
Our Bank, for Example,”’ you’ll find the 
views and plans of bankers on the serv- 
ices they plan to emphasize in their 
banks. The material is grouped under 
six subjects: mortgage lending, veter- 
ans’ loans and services, agricultural 
banking, consumer credit, small busi- 
ness, and general services, such as check- 
ing accounts, etc. 

In addition, there are special articles 
on the outlook for bank earnings, bank 
dividends, bank operations, consumer 
credit, farm credit, GI loans, and small 
business—all pointed forward, all ex- 
pertly written, all yours for the time it 
takes to read them. 


100 Million Bank Customers 


Tae keynote of this issue is sounded by 
Lewis F. Gorpon, vice-president of 


The Citizens and Southern Nati 
Bank, Atlanta, in his article on the 
eral subject of peacetime planning fy 
banks. 

Their most important planning, jy 
thinks, is to “gear themselves to dy, 
real selling job which will tie in with th, 
definite trend toward mass banking 
service.” 

“Selling in its broadest sense,” yy 
Gorpon remarks in a letter, “jug 
hasn’t been part of the banking jobig 
the past. It is no reflection, therefore, 
bank men generally to say that 
just don’t know much about selling: 

“In my mind—and I have chetkj 
this with some sales executives in othe 
fields—banking of the future offerg, 
of the prettiest and most interg 
selling jobs in the country. . 
phase of this subject is creating a sik 
minded bank. By that I mean getting 
the whole organization into the spinit 
selling. For example, bank officers gp 
tact people who represent big accom 
and big loans. The average employee} 
in much closer relation to the group 4 
resenting the market for monthly repay- 
ment loans, no-minimum-balance check 
ing accounts, and like services. Whea 
we installed no-minimum-balance chédk- 
ing accounts, for instance, we used 0 
entire employee organization as a sale 
force; in the first few months fully $ 
per cent of all accounts opened repr 
sented direct sales through employe 
solicitation. We have created a % 
minded organization.” 


Two Soldiers and a Trust Company 


Wi WON’T mention any names, bi 
that needn’t blunt the point of this lit 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“It might interest you to know, Miss Bright, that we’ve done very well for many yeas 
calling it simply the savings department” 
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Strictly a wartime job, of course, and at no extra 
pay, millions of American soldiers in foreign 
lands have done one of the greatest national 
advertising jobs in history! 

These men have displayed the power of Amer- 
ican production. They have exhibited American- 


made goods and equipment where they have 


never been shown before—unconsciously build- 


ing up a world-wide demand for these goods. 
American industry, through sound planning 


based on accurate information, will -be able to 


reap the benefits of this tremendous advertising 
job. That’s where the Chase Foreign Department 
can help. For, through the facilities of branch 
offices and correspondent banks all over the 
world, the Chase is a reliable source of the au- 
thoritative information necessary to successfully 
engage in foreign trade. 

These Chase facilities which are always at 
the disposal of our domestic correspondent 
banks provide.a valuable service for their own 


customers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE. CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Across the free peaceful border, 
Canadians looking southward and 
Americans looking northward for 
business meet on good-neighbérly 
terms at the Bank of Montreal. 

For over 125 years the Bank of 
Montreal has been furthering trade 
between the States and the Provinces, 
has seen the volume of inter-nation 
business gradually increase to great 
importance for both countries. 

Now the flow of trade is of ex- 
traordinary volume, due to the im- 
petus of common defense against 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


a common foe; with this growth 
the Bank of Montreal keeps pace, 
doing its share to facilitate transac- 
tions across the border. 

We offer our modern, experi- 
enced correspondent service to 
American banks having business in 
Canada. We can be especially help- 
ful in matters of foreign exchange, 
now somewhat complicated because 
of the necessary rules and regula- 
tions of Canadian control. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


TOO LITTLE TIME 


Too little time to do the many little 
things that must be done! Sorting 
checks in banks is a little thing, 
posting checks is a little thing, filing 
checks is a little thing . . . but add 
them up and you have a real pro- 
duction problem that every bank 
must solve every day—on time. 


It wouldn’t be so bad if banks were 
now staffed with experienced people 
who “knew” signatures, but the 
trouble these days is that new em- 
ployees have to “read” them. What 
makes this even worse is that with 
our shifting population banks have 
to contend with so many new sig- 
natures and these new ‘signatures 
have to be sorted and filed by new 
people, and the net result is a head- 
ache for the man in charge of the 
bookkeeping department. 


Printed names on checks would take 
the grief out of these internal opera- 
tions. Not only would the work be 
done quicker and better, but the 
employees would get a ‘‘lift’’ because 
their jobs would be easier. Consul- 
tations over a signature would be ° 
eliminated and the whole depart- 
ment would feel better. 


That's where DeLuxe Personalized 
Checks do a job. They are high in 
quality, low in price and convenient 
to use. For $1.25 a depositor can 
buy 200, which is enough for nearly 
a year, and throughout that year he 
would be extending to all who read 
his checks the courtesy of legibility. 
He would be using checks in which 
he himself takes pride and he would 
enjoy his checking account as never 
before. Why not encourage him to 
get his Personalized Checks today? 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


tle commentary on trust service, 
When a certain general went abroad 
some months ago he and his son, , 
major, set up a joint trust with a tny 
company in an eastern city. 
other duties, the bank was empowers 


| to pay the general’s club dues, his 


church contributions, magazine gy}. 
scriptions, put flowers on his wifes 


| grave at specific times, make gift pay. 


ments to nephews, nieces, and god. 
children at Christmas, and prepare ip. 
come tax returns for both father an 


| son. It was also to pay storage bills and 
| fire insurance premiums on the general’; 
| furniture, keep all copies of his eng. 


neering magazines filed chronologically 


| so that he wouldn’t miss an issue, and 


do sundry other jobs too numerous to 
mention. 

The general has been most apprecia- 
tive. “You and your associates,” he 
wrote the trust officer, “ make it possibk 
for soldiers such as John and me to 
serve overseas with a minimum o 
anxiety.” 

The son wrote: ‘May I thank yo 
again for my father and myself for the 
personal interest you are taking in us 
and for the many different accounts 
that you are keeping current for my 
father. I can’t begin to tell you the feel 
ing of comfort and security which you 
have given my father and myself in 
being able to place with you our per 
sonal affairs. We know that in you we 
have a friend, a competent and abl 
administrator.” 


Yes, Just Imagine! 


Frou This Week Magazine: “At ate 
cent big dinner in New York, a banker 
began his after-dinner speech with « 
pretty awful poem that he had written 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Don’t worry ... Don’t all your checks 
come back to you?” 
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You ean write 


50 words a minute 


DDRESSOGRAPH is the fastest, most accurate 
method of putting words and figures on business 
forms. Once the information is on Addressograph 
plates, you can write it again and again at a speed of 
$000 words or 30,000 figures a minute. 


Addressograph can do the job of writing in every 
department of your business that puts information on 
paper. And it can be used with any existing system or 
toutine. When Addressograph is used with other types 
of office equipment, you have the ideal combination 
for efficient handling of paperwork. 


The simplicity of Addressograph methods and the 


low cost of writing this modern way bring savings in 
time, money, elimination of errors, and better control 
over your paperwork operations. 


Addressograph now serves most of the country’s 
largest businesses—helps thousands of small com- 
panies to operate efficiently. 


Our Methods Department will be glad to show you 
how others in your industry are using Addressograph 
simplified business methods—how you can make sav- 
ings now which will multiply during the reconversion 
and postwar days ahead. Telephone our local office 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograpn and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph -Multigraph Corporation 
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Another bank proves that Monroe’s exclusive “Proof- 
Pay” is not only actually faster than Sight-Pay but that it also 
provides all of the safety of the Dual Run Plan. 


This one Monroe Machine was designed to do all three of the 
major bank accounting jobs—Commercial Posting, Deposit 
Proof, Savings Posting—with greater speed, ease and simplicity. 


For full details, call the nearest Monroe Branch. Ask for illustrated booklet, 
“Three Machines in One’’. Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Adding-List 
Machine. Available 


tal. Direct plus and 
bars, “Velvet Touch” 
tion, live operating 


M 
— een stand 
narrow or wide ¢ orem 
single register or grange’ © 
Biting an 
= 


Some distinctive 
advantages 


Monroe Minus Bar—makes possible 
instant correction in any register or 
position on the form. 


“Velvet Touch” Operation—speeds, 
simplifies and makes the work easier 
for the bookkeeper. 

Fast Insertion of Forms—a remark- 
ably simple carriage, engineered for 
easy, fast, exact insertion of forms. 


Gliding Carriage Tabulation — Re- 
duces noise and vibration to a mini- 
mum. 

Fully Visible Carriage—all posted 
amounts are visible at all times. 
Automatic Balances and Totals--all balances and all vertical totals are automatic. 
High Speed— Monroe Bookkeeping Machines cycle and print as fast as Monroe 
Adding Machines. 
Compact Size—through fine engineering and metallurgy unnecessary weight 
ve Calculating Machines have and size have been eliminated. 


m standard equipment in banks “Unitized” Operation—machine, desk, light, tray and chair positioned for 
& generation. The same excel- maximum efficiency. 


. of construction and depend- Programs Changed Instantly —in a few seconds you can program this machine 


that have won universal for Commercial Posting, Proof Pay, Deposit Proof or Savings. 
lance are built into Monroe 


and M A Unique Adding Machine — instantly converted to an adding machine unique 
| SanSe Hesukcepeng in that it produces automatic group and grand totals. 
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SECURE PROTECTION for livestock, poul- 
try, stored crops and costly machinery is an 
important factor in keeping farm profits high. 
Injury or damage from rain, wind, snow, fire, 
lightning, rodents or vermin keeps overhead 
high and cuts into profits. Tight, snug, low-cost 
steel buildings are a valuable aid in eliminating 
such losses and boosting farm income. 
Farmers are anxious to modernize with steel 
because they appreciate its advantages. They 
know that inexpensive steel buildings mean se- 
cure protection and greater efficiency in farm 


EVERY SUNDAY 
EVENING, United 
States Steel presents 
The Theatre Guild 
on the Air. Ameri- 
can Broadcasting 
Company coast -to- 
coast network. Con- 
sult your newspaper 
for time and station. 


operations. They know, too, that steel is dur- 
able. It can be kept in tip-top condition for a 
long time with a minimum of trouble and 
expense. 

The farmer who plans to modernize with steel 
is planning a sound, progressive business. With 
the protection, strength, long life and low main- 
tenance cost of steel he can expect greater eff- 
ciency, higher food production and a better 
income. Out of increased income the farmer who 
builds with steel can easily repay money bor- 
rowed for modernization. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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just A MINUTE—Continued 


F don’t see how we can refuse him a GI 
loan if he was in the WAGS!” 


One of the diners, a real poet, shook his 
head in agony, turned to his neighbor: 
‘Just imagine what would happen if I 
wrote a bad check!’ ” 


Banking Under Canvas 


Ox a nearby page you will get a 
close-up view of the First Nissan Trust 
Company. 

Further information being in order, 
we quickly explain that this thriving in- 
stitution has saved as the financial cen- 
ter of the Green Islands in the South- 
west Pacific. Lieutenant Kovury tells 
you in the story on page 28 that the 17 
by 20 foot canvas bank has had a 
monthly volume of $400,000 in receipts 
and disbursements. 

Some of the professional adventures 
of this staff in administering their bank 
are pleasantly narrated by Lieutenant 
Koury. You’ll chuckle. 


“Cat, 25 Cents” 


Ove July front window—the boy pol- 
ishing the bank sign—brought numer- 
ous compliments and comments, and it 
Prompted one banker to tell us a good 
story. 

“The cover picture of July BANKING,” 
Wrote F. V. Portz, executive vice- 
president of The First National Bank of 
Riverton, Wyoming, “is an inspiration 
in watching the possibilities of the com- 
ing generation which will take our 
Places i in the banking business. 

“It brought up an incident in our 

a few days ago when the 10-year- 
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Dealers in 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


SECURITIES 


Inquiries invited from 
BANKS, INSTITUTIONAL 


and other Investors 


NEW YORK HANSEATIG 


CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
’Phone: BArclay 7-5660 ‘Teletype: NY 1-584 


Experienced Banking Service in 


CANADA 


To banks and _ business firms with interests in Canada we offer 
the facilities of The Royal Bank of Canada, with more than 
500 branches from coast to coast. Your inquiries are invited. 


Over 600 branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic 
The British West Indies 
Central and South America 


Two branches in London, England 
Experienced foreign banking service in every part of the world 


New York Agency—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
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Richmond has a large 
supply of available in- 
dustrial land... on deep 
water, rail lines or high- 
ways exceptionally 
low prices. 


Richmond has one of the 
largest labor pools of 
any West Coast area— 
embracing a wide variety 
of skills and crafts. 


Richmond labor has a 
long record of full co- 
operation and high pro- 
ductivity. 


WRITE FOR 


Over 80 manufacturing concerns 

are located in the greater Richmond 

area that extends more than 20 miles along the 

shores of San Francisco Bay. This is the largest 

industrial area in central California—and vast 

expanses of choice industrial land are still 

available for manufacturers seeking Pacific 
Coast locations. 


The reasons for Richmond's rapid growth are 
of keen interest to any manufacturer. There’s 
Richmond's strategic location—centrally situ- 
ated with relation to major West Coast markets. 
There’s industrial land—lots of it—priced at 
bed rock. There’s the Pacific Coast’s greatest 
natural harbor, San Francisco Bay, with Rich- 
mond its chief tonnage port. There’s adequate 
transportation . . . with 2 main line railways. 
And there’s a tremendous labor supply, with a 
wide variety of skilled and unskilled crafts. 


Richmond has all of this and MORE! But why 
not make your West Coast plant location on 
the intelligent basis of FACTS. 


“RICHMOND WINS THE PEACE” 


The amazing story of a city that grew five times 
in population during 3 years... and its plans 
and facilities for the post-war. Worth owning 
... and free! Write on your business letter- 
head. 


RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 101 —.-RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


Largest tonnage port| A. 
on San Francisco Bay is 


Largest industrial area 


San Francisco Bay 


Our July cover 


old son of one of our customers came in 
to open his bank account. 

“He had a carefully prepared finan- 
cial statement, showing he intended it 


| as a record of his Summer’s work. The 


first item was $40 for janitor work, the 
second $6 for working for a concrete 
contractor at 12% cents an hour (not 
the union scale), and then came one 
item marked ‘Cat, 25 cents.’ Inquiry 
brought out the information that he had 
an offer of a quarter for his cat, and after 
carefully thinking it over, decided to 
sell. 

“We predict a successful business 
career for this younger generation rep- 
resentative when he can sell a cat here 
for a quarter!” ° 


The $5 Check Goes to... 


Roy H. Gress, of the First National 
Bank, Orlando, Florida, gets the $ 
prize awarded by BANKING for a title to 
the July cover photo. Mr. Gress sug- 
gested: 
“Polishing Up for a Bright Future.” 
Joun L. Cootey 


“Henry’s putting in a trapdoor so he can 
drop the meat plate in case my brother 
reaches for a second piece” 
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industrial district | 
largest industrial district =| 
on San Francisco Bay... 
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state-Wide Auto Financing 


Campaign in Washington 
BRATTICE. state-wi 


le automobile 
prograan, which ex 


n Agents to Study 


va 
Business 


financed Auto 


Wisconsin Agents Discu 


t-Banker ti: 
Urges Avis. Increased 


TIrge Bank Finance Plan 


in Minneapo 


IT’S BIG NEWS 


inantéd Auto Lines 
Theme of R. |. Meeting 


ing Auto Busine 
Bank-Agent Auto Plan 


ents Lawns» 


Conn. Group Plans to Aid in 
Promoting Bank-Ager 
«HARTFORD 


Agent Plan 


Go a 
1s dy 


Sygurban N. Y. Agents 
ss Auto Financing 


Virginia Agents A 
Bank-Agent Auto 


from COAST to COAST 


Bank-Agent Plan in K. C., Kan. a 


» meeting of 


Fiw recent events in insurance 
and banking circles have made 
as many headlines as the Bank- 
Agent Automobile Finance Plan. 
And it’s only the beginning. We anticipate a steady 
increase in interest and activity as the time for new- 
car sales draws closer. 


Right now is the time for every banker and 


Birmingham Agents Survey 
Auto Financing Field 


mail the coupon for FREE copies of these valuable 
bulletins today. 


every insurance agent to familiarize himself with 
all the details of this forward-looking project. The 
American Insurance Group, a nation-wide sponsor 


The American insurance Company ¢ Bankers indemnity insurance Company « The Columbia 
Fire insurance Company « Dixie Fire insurance Company « The Jersey Fire Underwriters 


m——CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY — FREE BULLETINS- —— 


of the plan, is anxious to lend full assistance to all 
who are interested. 


We have prepared five helpful bulletins, out- 
lining the facts about Banker-Agent Plans which 
have already proved successful, and plans which 
are now under way for future programs. Clip and 
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THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP, Dept. 185, Newark 1, N. J. 
| want to read your helpful bulletins on Bank-Agent Auto 

Financing. Please send all five—FREE and without obligation. 

Name 


Address 


Financing Bank. | 
Co Rhode f | 
| 
| 
ij 
Te Rochester” 
Automob! e 
et T h 
>in Ba * Ro financing and the New Yo 
M 
| 
Bank Auto Plans ; 
Tance An. Nessee 
4 Asso 
—— KS 
ess 10 BAN 
At _the — AGENTS +O FINANCE PLA 
Memphis Agents Discus COOPERATE 
Agent-Bank Finance Plan 
to 
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| ee Newark 1, New Jersey 
| 
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ENDABLE 


FOR DETAILS OF 


COMMERCE) CLEARING, HOUSE, 


PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


New Yor« 1 Cwicaco 1 WASHINGTONGE 
Empire STATE BLOG 214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. MUNSEY Bio 
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its ready for a new job 


in thirty seconds 


banking jobs in a 
small bank ——————» 


¢ Here’s one machine that even a small bank can 
keep busy every hour of the day. 


Its called the National Multiple-Duty Accounting 
Machine. With removable form bars it can be con- 
veniently changed from one job to another in a matter 
of seconds. It handles seven basic banking jobs. 


L. It posts the depositors’ accounts 

2. It posts the loan and discount records 
3. It posts any type of mortgage record 

4. It posts the trust ledger 

5. It writes and posts the payroll records 
6. It posts the general ledger 

7. It posts the daily statement of business 


Wouldn’t this machine be a big help in your bank? 
It’s but one of the many National machines and sys- 
tems designed to reduce errors and improve efficiency 
of banking methods. 


THERE’S A NATIONAL FOR EVERY BANK AND EVERY 
BANKING JOB 
No matter what the size or the specific need of the 
bank, there’s a National System to meet it. Why not 
take up your problems with the National representa- 
tive. There is no obligation. The National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Walional 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BQOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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ACCIDENTS, LOSSES, leave a trail of 
worry that can only be satisfactorily re- 
lieved by the helpful assistance of a friend- 
ly, efficient Insurance Agent or Broker. 
In insurance matters, it pays to deal 


Dependable 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 


with an Agent or Broker. Our companies 
have more than 10,000 agents throughout 
the United States, any one of whom is 
ready and eager to help you when trouble 
strikes. 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 
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Max. Witcox is a well-known Wash- 
inglon journalist. 


ASHINGTON is becoming money 
conscious To an interesting ex- 

tent it is talking the banker’s 
language. Public officials are concerned 
wer dollar totals. They are speculating 
oer the making of public and private 
loans, at home and abroad. The effect 
of desired social reform on earnings is a 
subject of special research. 

Commercial bankers, fresh out of 
their offices in financial institutions, 

now occupying high executive and 
plicy positions in government. Bankers 
tave been elected and are serving in 
Congress. Bankers have been called in 
to advise unofficially on congressional 
amd executive agency policies. After 
more than a decade, the banking fra- 
lemity is again a part of the govern- 
ment machine. 

The dollar sign hangs high in Wash- 
ington. However, as a symbol it is sub- 
ect to a variety of interpretations. 
Many of them are foreign to the tradi- 
tional philosophies which have acti- 
vated the thinking of bankers. Recog- 
nizing that the dollar is the foundation 
of prosperity and that the processes of 
banking somehow increase its power, 
there is generated a variety of schemes, 
programs and plans, all designed to use 
the dollar for special purposes. 

It is here that politics enters—not 
Necessarily party politics, but rather 
understandable efforts to gain favor 
through the development of programs 
which the grateful voters will desire 


It’s Over! 
Secretary Byrnes, Cordell Hull and Presi- 
dent Traman have a three-w ay handshake,in 
the President's office after. the Chief Execu- 
lve had announced Japan’s surrender on 
August 14. In the background is Reconver- 
sion Director John W. Snyder 


What Next? 


U. V. WILCOX 


to endorse and support. The Truman 
Administration is very anxious to hold 
the goodwill of all economic interests. 
Its new leaders and advisers are exceed- 
ingly hopeful of pleasing capital on the 
one hand, and organized labor on the 
other. 


Te Administration is faced with cer- 
tain fundamental realities of an eco- 
nomic and financial nature. The nation 
must be kept solvent. The American 
dollar must be kept sound. The cost of 
living must be controlled, and that in- 
cludes the prices paid by the consumer 
and the cost of raw materials reaching 
the manufacturer. It is also hoped there 
can be an increase in the scale of wages. 
If that can be done, there will be na- 
tional prosperity, and everyone will be 
happy. 

The Administration wants to be lib- 
eral without being radical. In basic 
money matters, such as reducing the 
national debt, it would even like to be 


rs 


conservative. It is willing to support 
new social objectives designed to faise 
the standard of living, if this can be 
done without also raising taxes. It would 
like to lower the tax bill of corporations 
and business generally. 


The Bankers Are Consulted 


The Washington pattern for banking 
is made up of just such diverse ele- 
ments. The several bills, regulations 
and programs accompanying them which 
so much concern the mechanics and 
especially the profits, and the services 
that banking can or cannot render, are 
efforts to set the national economic 
pattern. Politics in Washington is bas- 
ically designed to please the greatest 
number, without endangering the finan- 
cial mechanism of the nation. 

The advice of the bankers is being 
sought because they largely operate the 
money machine of the nation. At the 
same time, new bits of machinery are 
being offered to them and they are ex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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\ YE STAND READY TO BACK UP OUR CORRESPONDENT BANKS 
in providing adequate credit for local enterprises regardless of size if inherently 
sound. The type of organization we have developed for serving correspon- 


dent banks, and the experience of our officers in dealing with loans to in- 


dustry in all sections of the country, enable us to act promptly in cooperating 
with local banks to provide adequate local credit. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CHECKERDALE IS MORE THAN A ONE-STOP 
FARM SUPPLY HEADQUARTERS... 


Your Farm Service Center 


S one-stop farm supply head- ing, advising on business details. 
ers, a Checkerdale store is a . First, of course, you will want to 
met business asset to you and know all about the Checkerdale pro- 
community. gram yourself. There are two ways of 
@ farm service center, carrying doing this. For one, the Purina field 
farmers the feeding and man- man in your territory will gladly show 
ent developments of the great it to you. Better yet, we cordially 
research organization, it is invite you to come to St. Louis the 
lginess and civic necessity. next time he brings in a group of men. 
any bankers have been instru- Just let our field man know you’d 
falin the establishment of Check- like to come. If you don’t know his 
centers in their communities name, write BANKERS’ SERVICE 
ting the right man interested, DIVISION, PURINA MILLS, 
ing out the right location, financ- St. Louis 2, Mo. 


“ter 


} 


YOU'LL SEE THE GREAT PURINA RESEARCH FARM 


When you come fo St. Louis, you'll spend one day at ~ 
the Purina plant and office, and one day at the great, 
544-acre Research Farm, which has a livestock an 
poultry population of about 15,000 and from whic 
have come scores of feeding and management dis- 
coveries that have helped all American agriculture. 
In a normal year, upwards of 12,000 visitors from 
all over the world come to the Purina Research Farm. ~ 


BUlip, 
BAN KI 


Dedicated to the Building of the Agricultural Community 
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Copyright 1945 LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 


... which typewriter? 


These stroboscopic flash images prove that no human 
fingers can ever match the top speed of the SMITH-CORONA. © 

Taken at 1/60,000 of a second, you will notice the clear, 
sharp movement of type-bars and carriage; while the 

hands of the speed typist appear blurred beyond recogni- 

tion. If it’s professional championship speed you 
want—or just everyday office speed...the SMITH-CORONA 
has it ...to spare. 


Smith-Corona 
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Regulation Q’ 


Under Regulation Q of the Federal Reserve Board, 
member banks are prohibited from absorbing exchange 
charges, except in trivial amounts. It is held that such 
absorption is an indirect payment of interest on balances. 
Since member banks are therefore required to charge 
their customers with any exchange incurred in the col- 
lection of non-par business, it is to the interest of both 
bank and depositor that these items be collected through 
the most economical channel. 


The Philadelphia National Bank provides such facilities. 


Throughout the years we have specialized in the collec- 
tion of cash and collection items, and have built up 
facilities second to none. We are thus in a position to 


offer a collection service with minimum charges. 


We have prepared a pamphlet which we believe will be 
of interest to you, and we invite you to write for a copy. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 
The Cldest and Largest Bank tn Bennsyloania 
Onyantud 1803 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators will produce 


| rehabilitation. That was the second 
| step after winning a military victory. 


accurate answers to your figure work prob- 
lems. Discover for yourself, how anyone in 
your office can operate this modern calcula- 
tor, with less than 15 minutes instruction 
on your own problems. Just telephone or write 
your local Fridén Representative and arrange 
for a demonstration. FRIDEN Calculators are 
now available to every business. Replace your 


worn or obsolete equipment with an easy-to- 


operate FRIDEN, learn how the calculator, 
not the operator, does the work. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC.| 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDR@, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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WASHINGTON—Cont. 


| pected to fit these proposals into their 
| present mechanism. Often the bankers 


| these new gadgets which come as bil 


| calling ensue. 


| embodied in the words “ Bretton Woods,” 


| announce it. 


_ long focused their attention on foreign 


| business, which include supervisory 


| executive departments of the Govem- 
| ment are presumed to be circumscribed 


| bankers suspicious of the interpretation 


| many of the regulatory agencies of the 


are provokingly unwilling to 


and programs. When this happens 
sometimes harsh words and even name 


A recent example was in the pr 


When bankers offered objections there 
was irritation, but when bankers got 
changes in the pattern, the support of 
the bankers was loudly acclaimed. The 
Export-Import Bank’s enlargement was 


hanking \ 
matter of 
volve cert 
new 


acceptable to leading bankers, and Ad. at of 
ministration officials were anxious to re. os 
| cord that fact. They even revealed @”> Ag 
banking support before representatives 
of organized banking could themselves oll 


the cha 
tn nami! 


Agricultur 


HE prog 
sion 0 


Congress and department heads have 


affairs. The money bills and the pro- 
grams have largely related to world 


The next is reconversion at home. This q™mufactt 
latter involves many details, and the §"™™ al 
adaption of broad programs to eco ™ Ha 
nomic segments and sections of the na- pararts 
tional economy. It is here that the f keeping 
banks of the nation become involved. ge Addi 
hot be ne 

Washington Horoscope 


his vi 


The horoscope for banking in Wash- # 
persua 


ington is divided in three parts. There 


| are the reform bills, such as, for exam-§°""™: 'S 
| ple, new government excursions into the #?™)» U™ 
Senator: 


business of lending money. There are 


the regulatory programs that include a 
| broadening or restricting of consumer” | 
| credit. Then there are the mechanics oi g'uced 
government in relation to banking and biver “ 


agency fusion, or reorganization. 

In policy and operation these three 
broad classifications often overlap. For 
example, should the three bank super- 
visory agencies be reshuffled in duties 


bankers would be concerned over the able 
dominant policies embodied in the lanl for 
ual} or 


controlling personalities. This has come 


to be true despite the fact that the” Seems 


rewriting 


in their duties under laws long on the 
statute books. But experience has made 


of these laws, and they also have ap 
preciated the broad discretion give 


Government. 
Certain of the reform lending bills wil 
be emphasized in the remaining months 


BANKING 
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. These include measures to 
pat the Federal Government, through 
corporation, into the business of 
jirect lending and guaranteeing of com- 
percial loans. A number of Administra- 
‘on officials are promoting these bills. 
ii, however, they fail to pass, it will be 
iecause there is a division over method, 
plus the fact that the banks of the na- 
‘ion will have demonstrated no need 
ir more government in banking. 
The regulatory programs involving 


There goes a man who is 
an asset to our town... 


unking very likely to be the subject | 


matter of discussion among bankers in- 
wlve certain old headaches as well as 
me new pains. For example, a seg- 
ment of banking expects to get hearings 
n bills restricting bank holding com- 


maies. Agricultural credit bills are also | 
ixiore committees, but these are not as | 


at a threat—or promise—as when 
they first appeared. This is largely due 
io the changes made in government by 
ihe naming of a new Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


HE progress toward ultimate recon- 


version of America’s industrial and | 


 Bmnufacturing capacity will involve the 


future of consumer credit. Budget Di- | 


rector Harold Smith has emphasized 


ng, tat wartime controls can be ended only 


inkeeping with the reconversion sched- 
we. Additional credit restrictions will 
pot be necessary, and present restric- 
ims can be ended, with a mounting 
production of all consumer goods. That 
Bis his view. Whether other forces can 
persuaded to release controls, once 
_Feured, is a question of Administration 
wlicy, under President Truman. 


Senators, Representatives, Treasury | 


Department and White House officials 
uve all promised tax relief, meaning 
tduced tax bills. The promise is ex- 
heted, however, to be more difficult tc 
iver than it was to make. 

Changes in the mechanics of lending 
veterans, are indicated. The GI Bill 
i Rights was so broadly rewritten in 
fe House that it made the bankers 


ies, guuch more responsible—and also more 


ninerable to blame—if the financial 
lp promised to veterans is not abun- 
tantly forthcoming. This House-passed 


bill seems designed to undergo further | 


"iting in the Senate. 


The Role of Reform 


While specific bills and definitely | 


Sated problems will loom large on the 

ers’ Washington horizon, the prog- 

iss of over-all reform legislation will de- 

mine national trends. Whether the 

tation will go right or left will be indi- 

‘ated by the fate of a number of key 
(ContTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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... owns that big Ben Franklin Store 


It’s been seven years since he opened that store. He moved 
once and enlarged once. Proved to be the best tenant old 
Joe Hale ever had. Folks here swear by him, say he’s got the 
best and newest merchandise at the right prices. His store is 
a beauty and those clerks of his know their jobs. It’s a gen- 
uine pleasure to shop there. Guess he was pretty smart to tie 
in with Butler Brothers, they certainly know how to guide a 
merchant. We’re mighty glad to have him for a customer. 


If you would like to know more about Butler Brothers Distributor Stores 
and the kind of men who own them, we have a brochure ready for your 
request. It's called ‘‘Danger — Men Dreaming’ and it's crammed with 


information you'll find helpful in gauging a prospective store owner's 
success in the variety or dry goods fields. For your free copy address 
‘Dept. BKG, Butler Brothers, Randolph and Canal Streets, Chicago, 80. 


BUTLER BROTHERS 


National Distributors of General Merchandise 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS TRADE GEOGRAPHY 
for Businessmen. ..Travelers... Bankers 


AMERICAN FIRMS seeking foreign markets are invited to make use of the facilities 
of the rapidly expanding network of American Express foreign offices. 


Already 20 of these are in active operation. Other offices are in process of 
reopening as war restrictions are relaxed. 


Through American Express domestic offices, you can provide your clients 
immediate, experienced aid to American Businessmen in such important details as: 


1 Air and Steamship Tickets, Itinerary Out- 3 Export and Import Shipping, Customs 
lines, Routes, Costs, Hotel Accommodations. Clearances, Placement of Marine Insurance, 


Documenting from point of origin to Desti- 


nation. 
2 Travelers Cheques—the only present-day, 


readily acceptable, universally recognized 4 Foreign Exchange, Remittances, Collec- 
international travel funds. tions, Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 


Each foreign office is staffed by men familiar with American business methods and 
requirements, in whose capable hands your clients’ overseas trade problems may 
be safely left. Inquiries are invited. 


Ainerican 
SERVICE AROUND THE WORLD 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Antwerp, Athens, Basle, Bombay, Buenos Aires, Cairo, Calcutta, Florence, Geneva, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, London, Lucerne, Manila, Marseilles, Nice, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Rome, Zurich. 
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Bis the people in the eleven 
western states reside in California. This 
is the West's greatest market. If, in your 
own surveys, the present and post-war 
opportunities in California occupy an im- 
portant place, remember this: At this 
bank, which serves California through 
branches in more than 300 cities and 
towns, planning for tomorrow is second 


only to the task of meeting the vital 
banking and financial needs of today. 
Executives everywhere are finding the 
services of this bank invaluable, wheth- 
er their interests lie in the field of agricul- 
ture or industry, in reaching a vast con- 
sumer market here, or in approaching 
future foreign markets beyond the Pa- 
cific. Inquiries receive prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4%5 BILLION DOLLARS > 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


Complete Banking Facifities - 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Commercial - Savings - Trust - 


Safe Deposit 
Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California... San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Biue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES are 
through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. Carry them when you travel. 
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These beautifully designed, power-operated elevator doors replaced old-fashioned grille work. 


ZL, ELEVATORS NOW DO THE WORK OF 


The Michigan building in Detroit 
which appreciates the advantages 
of Otis Elevator Modernization. 


Partial view of the penthouse 
machine room after Otis Mod- 
ernization, 


In the Michigan Building, of Detroit, 
modernization of the elevator plant by 
Otis has resulted in marked improve- 
ments in elevator service and worth- 
while savings in elevator operating costs. 


Here's the story: 


Originally, this building contained five 
Car Switch Gearless Elevators with open 
grille fronts and manually operated 
doors. All five of these elevators had to 
be operated at full capacity to handle the 
building traffic. 

But, after being changed over to Otis 
Peak Period Signal Control, only four 


elevators were required to handle the 
traffic during busy periods. During slack 
periods, only three cars were required. 

This is only one interesting example 
of the benefits of Elevator Moderniza- 
tion by Otis. 

Whether your problems of vertical 
transportation are in Office Buildings, 
Department Stores, Hotels, or any other 
type of building, your Otis representa 
tive is ready to discuss modernization 
plans with you or your Architect. 

For the finest in vertical transporte 
tion tomorrow, call your Otis represen: 
tative TODAY. 
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Speed up the Collection of 
your Commodity Drafts 


|‘ these days of commodity shortages 
and transportation difficulties, you 
and your customers need resourceful, 
quick-acting collection service. 

Such a service is yours at Irving Trust 
Company. Here, a unit specializes in 


speeding collection of commodity drafts 
and facilitating delivery of merchandise. 

These facilities—plus our long ex- 
perience with bill of lading drafts— 
enable us to render a service geared to 
today’s needs. 


Send us items collectible on the Eastern seaboard and 


call on us for assistance with your collection problems. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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LT. PHIL KOURY, USNR 


This sparkling little story of South 
Seas banking a la U.S.N. comes to us 
from Cleveland where Lieutenant Koury 
is with the field branch of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 


ANKING in the Pacific lacks the 
solemn formality and super-cour- 
tesy of banking back home, but it 

is just as solvent. There are no grill 
work or white shirts, and most of the 
“officials” are unshaven, bare-backed 
stalwarts who can prepare a balance 
sheet and snare a tarantula with equal 
dexterity. The work has variety, too, 
much of it not usually associated with 
banking. 

Take the Isle of Nissan, one of the 
little coral bumps that comprise the 
Green Islands group lying between Bou- 
gainville and Rabaul. One February day 
in 1944 four Navy men accompanied 
occupation troops upon the island and 
there, under eucalyptus trees, set up 
what the sign said was “The First 
Nissan Trust Company, Oldest Banking 
Establishment on the Island.” Before 
any of the 250 pop-eyed Melanesians 
could say Lloyds of London, this 17-by- 
20 canvas establishment was doing 
$400,000 worth of business a month. 

It was doing a lot else on the side, 
though through no choosing of its own. 
It became a sort of shirtless Mr. An- 


The First Nissan 
Trust Company 


thony or tropical Dorothy Dix, as well 
as an all-weather oracle on matters 
financial. One day a chief yeoman ap- 
peared at the yawning entrance of the 
tent with a load of freshly harvested 
coconuts. He heard there was going to 
be a coconut shortage as a result of a 
recent monsoon. What would the bank 
loan him on the coconuts, estimated on 
the future market? An Army private 


stalked the Nissan board of directors 
with this query: Could he assign a 
chattel mortgage over to a friend to 
meet losses incurred during “a little 
game of galloping dominoes”? The 
board would have had to decide whether 
gambling debts are enforceable in the 
Pacific if it were disposed to make a 
decision, which it wasn’t. A sailor rushed 
in one day with a perspiring request for 
an immediate $10 loan, the same to be 
applied as a lien against a 40-acre farm 
in Arkansas. 

Head man at the First Nissan is a 
23-year-old, six-foot Navy disbursing 
officer, Lieutenant (jg) Hilliard Harry 
Huggins, formerly a secretary with the 


One midnight the First 
Nissan Trust Company, 
“Oldest Banking Estab- 
lishment on the Is- 
land,” acquired a 
one-ton safe 


% 


Staff: leaning against post, Lt. Huggins; hi, 

aides, |. to r., Storekeepers C. R. 

Sebring, Fla., Maleolme Falk. Pittsburgh; 
Milton Sheinberg, Brooklyn 


AAA in Granbury, Hood County, Texas. 
Huggins is blessed with the collective >, 
attributes of a movie star, i.e., curly 
hair, dimples, magnetic smile, plus the 
sort of extrovertive attitude that makes 
life on an atoll reasonably comfortable. 
Lieutenant (jg) Huggins’ right arm was 
a storekeeper second class named Milton 
Sheinberg, a CPA from Brooklyn, whom 
Huggins describes as ‘‘a corker,” mean- 
ing he is durable, versatile and a valu- 
able man in a crisis. The bank’s sta- 
tionery listed Huggins as _ president, 
Sheinberg as the board of directors, and 
the first, second, and third vice-presi- 
dents as, respectively, an auditor from 
Santa Barbara, an office clerk from 
Sebring, Fla., and a Pittsburgh bank 
clerk. 


and gave 


combinat 


Tue unit was there to serve the fiscal 
needs of 1,500 naval personnel, that is, 
paying the boys their wages twice a 
month, handling postal receipts (there 
were three postoffices on Nissan, an 
island shaped like a kidney bean a half 
mile wide and nine miles long), accept- 
ing authorizations for allotments and 
family allowances, cashing checks, and 
holding. money and valuables in safe- 
keeping for the boys. Some of thes 
services also were performed on an ut- 
official, good neighborly basis for 2,000 
Army troops garrisoned there at the 
time. Army non-coms were paid by 4 
flying finance officer who came to Nissan 
once a month in the “Bougainville 
Express” and obtained cash from the 
First Nissan. Army officers were paid by 
checks mailed from Bougainville. 
Equipment in the First Nissan was 
almost as primitive as its surroundings 
The safekeeping box formerly served as 
an ammunition case. A 2,000-pound 
safe was obtained by “midnight re¢ 
uisition,” a procurement said to be 
made under cover of darkness and 
rendered much simpler if one is sch 
in the art of horse trading. The other 
furniture in the $5-million-a-year 
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included four scarred chairs, 
all tables, a portable Army desk 


{0 be sure of the 


re on how to obtain a divorce, 
aigat absentee ballots, assign a mort- 


lam over to a relative, and sundry Je letterhead q 
ipextra-curricular matters was sought 
gm the unit almost daily. Advice was 
ven out with caution and an extraor- 
dary number of reservations. 
One “client” was down in the dumps. 
Something had happened, he said, to 
avince him his wife didn’t. love him 
anymore. Lamenting he was “nervous 
in the service,” he said he was thinking 
in terms of a change in insurance bene- 
fdary, maybe even of a divorce. Lieu- 
inant (jg) Huggins and Storekeeper 
Second Class Sheinberg took him aside 


and gave him a “morale massage,” a 
wmbination super pep talk and third 
degree. The youth decided to suspend 
action. A few days later he received a 
packet of letters from his wife, delayed 
lorsecurity reasons, and he was walking 
m air again. 

The fiscal experts soon learned it was 
wing to take considerable courage to 
keep their bank from being converted 
intoa pawn shop. Customers were eager 
lohand over a native bow and arrow, 
pairs of sandals, or trinkets for the 
price of, say, two bottles of beer. But 
ihe First Nissan was a non-speculative 
won-investing, non-bartering enterprise, 
and its reputation as such remained 
unblemished. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION WOl-1 S. APPLETON STREET 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
BOND, LEDGER, ONION SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 100% RAG CONTENT 
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SFE! 


Snvestigate its 


BASIC 
INDUSTRIAL 
ADVANTAGES 
for YOU 


Write for survey and specific 
information relating to your 
particular requirements. It 
will pay you to INVESTI- 
GATE TENNESSEE. 


1, 


Bee 


Snvestigate its 
POWER 


The abundant TVA hydroelectric 
power at the lowest rate in East- 
ern America. 


Snvestigate ils 
LABOR 


Cooperative skilled and _ semi- 
skilled native-born labor. 


Snvestigate ils 
RAW MATERIALS 


An unsurpassed variety of major 
industrial minerals and agricul- 
tural products. 


Snvestigate ils 
LOCATION 


A central location that permits 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s population. 


Snwestigate its 
TRANSPORTATION 


Excellent air, water, highway and 
railway facilities with equaliza- 
tion of class rates. 


TENNESSEE DEPARTMENT OF 


CONSERVATION 


763 State Office Bldg. Nashville 3, Tennessee 


“Too many husbands being shot,” Says 
worried Judge (Chicago Daily News) 
Judge, would you mind telling us just hoy 
many would be the right number? 


A man who owns a summer collage on, 
lake may not have a good time during thy 
summer season, but the ch ances are dozen; 
of his friends who visit him do. 


The bone of contention in most quarrds 
is generally just a little above the ears of 
those doing the arguing. 


Greece may be the cradle of civilization 
but quite a few groups in Greece haw 


been rocking the cradle. 


Europe is now at the point wher 
hands are more important than arms, 


With 24 million automobiles in th 


| United States and millions more of new 
| models to come, only a Statistician can 


tell you what your chances are of findin, 
a parking place in the future. 


It’s not a bad idea for a politician to 
remember that no newspaper can mis- 


quote silence. 


In the concert of nations too many wanl 


| to beat the drum and not enough want ta 


play second fiddle. 


No matter how high the cost of living 
goes, people insist on having it. 


The fellow who says he would y 
through anything for his girl friend doesn 
necessarily mean his bank account. 


Classified Ad: “If the person who toot 
the Yautomobile tire from 72 Admiti 
Street will call, he can get four blowow 


patches that go with it.” 


The world will be back to normal when 
the common men and women of Amen 
are again wearing nylon and silk stock 


ings. 


A politician is a person whe keeps the 
people loyal to him by keeping them ang?) 
at someone else. 


It takes an earthquake to disarrang 
the preconceived notions of some people. 


«Every exporter knows that foreign dts 
orders prevent American orders. 
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Around Our Bank | 


lx our town are numerous babies in | 
whom we feel a proprietary interest 
because we helped finance their advent. 
There’s Tommy, for instance. Father 
Tom and Mother Gladys were doing 
nicely on a fair-to-middling income 
when Tommy arrived, bringing joy and 
$200 worth of hospital bills. Like many 
young couples, they had never possessed 
$200 in their lives. 

We made Tom a loan to be repaid in 
instalments. We didn’t hurt his pride 
by letting him know the doctor had 
signed a “side” guarantee of payment. 
Tom proudly paid off all the bills and | 
in 10 months the bank was paid, too. | 
Had he failed to pay us, the doctor 
would have refunded the money, re- 
ceived Tom’s uncanceled note and pro- 
ceeded with his own collection methods. | 


Now, when this little trio visits our 
bank, we are proud to know that 
through our timely assistance we aes 
added to the self-respect and happiness 
of a splendid American family. | 


So HAPPY she fairly sparkled, a young 
woman came into our office the other | 
day, to tell us that thanks to a miracle 
of modern science and a loan from our 
bank, she hears again. Almost “stone- 
deaf” for years, she had learned what 
deaf persons learn in sorrow—that while 
compassion is lavished on the blind, the 
“hard of hearing” meet for the most 
part only impatience, tempered with 
ridicule. 

Several weeks ago she applied for a 
loan that she might undergo the marvel- 
working new Lempert operation which 
has restored hearing to many. The loan | 
was granted, the operation performed | 
successfully. Hearing and _ self-confi-| 
dence restored, radiating happiness, she | 
how spreads the news of her cure to| 
others similarly afflicted. We in our bank | 
are happy, too, that we have had a small 
part in restoring to this woman a life of 


happy usefulness through which joy | 


will spread to many other lives. 


TO HELP YOUR. 
CUSTOMERS 
PLAN SOUNDLY 
FOR PROFIT 


READING TIME 
10 MINUTES 


NEW- Every Banker Whose Customers 
Ship on Credit Should Read This Book Now 


"S just off the press . . . so write 

today for a free copy of ““CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL —a Must for 
Profit.” Here is a timely new book . . . 
written primarily for manufacturers 
and wholesalers . . . which may mean 
the difference between profit and loss 
for some of your customers in the 
months and years of uncertainty and 
change that lie ahead. 


Although it takes only 10 minutes to 
read, this book shows how failures 
multiplied after World War 1. . . how 
the shift from a war-supported econo- 
my to peacetime competition brought 
business upsets . . . how American 
Credit Insurance prevented disaster 
for many companies during that 
hectic postwar veriod. 


It shows how Credit Insurance will 
provide Credit Loss Control for your 
customers at surprisingly low cost . . . 
in these times when taxes may make it 
impossible for them to build and keep 
ample reserves to cover abnormal 
credit losses which may come later. 
It presents actual cases to show some 
of the many things that can happen . . . 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


New 
€ 


to wipe out a debtor’s ability to pay... 
during the 30-60-90 days after goods 
are shipped. 


And in all of these things you will 
see why thousands of banks now 
recommend American Credit Insurance 
to their customers . . . and why many 
banks insist on this added protection 
in the granting of loans. 


American Credit Insurance, you see, 
GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your 
clients’ accounts receivable for goods 
shipped . .. and this protection now 
may be extended without cost to 
include the bank as a named in- 
sured. You may need this additional 
collateral on your commercial loans. 


If ever there was a time when cus- 
tomers needed your advice, IT IS 
NOW! Write today for a copy of 
“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” to: 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, Dept. 45, First National 
Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Guarantees Payment 
of Accounts Receivable 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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THE Service men and women on the far- 
flung battlefronts can feel justly proud of 
the wholehearted support given to them 
throughout the war by the people of 
Wichita. All Wichita people have fully 
supported the war by personal sacrifices 
and by both direct and indirect assistance, 
but this tribute is especially directed to 
|'those who work in all the large and small 
plants which together and in cooperation 
have turned out such vast quantities of 
war material. 

Wichita’s war workers represent a true 
cross section of Kansas people. They have 
performed miracles of production. Start- 
ing with little or no industrial experience, 
they have applied eagerness to serve and 
devotion to their jobs as a successful sub- 
stitute for experience, and have produced 
a quantity of war production that has not 
been equalled on a per capita basis by the 
people of any other city or locality. The 
Wichita record of 18 Army-Navy ‘“E”’ 
awards for excellence and 4 Maritime “M” 
awards for merit attests the outstanding 
quality of their workmanship. 

They have come from near and far to 
lend their willing hands, strong backs, and 
active minds to the job of producing what 
our Government asked us all to deliver to 
our fighting forces. They closed up their 
businesses, left their farms, and changed 
their mode of living in order to help get 
the job done. A recent survey shows 


that a clear majority of these folks are’ 
in war work because of 
their desire to directly 
and personally contribute 
to victory. 


‘A SALUTE TO 
WICHITA'S WAR WORKERS 


The women have rendered invaluable 
service and have made a magnificent rec- 
ord of efficiency in tasks that they never 
dreamed they ever would attempt. The 
physically handicapped people have 
proved that their determination and cour- 
age more than offset their physical dis- 
abilities. The old folks who came from 
retirement have demonstrated that they 
too can do a full-sized job. 

Generosity in Red Cross donations, both | 
in money and blood, has characterized 
these fine people. They have invested 
many tens of millions of dollars in war 
bonds. 

We feel that these folks are truly repre- 
sentative of Kansas people and that their 
achievements are derived the 
strength and the support of all Kansas 
people. They have demonstrated that 
Kansans* not only can do whatever they 
want to do, but also can do it quickly and 
well. With this lesson of the war before 
them, who can doubt the future greatness 
of Kansas and of Wichita? 

We respectfully salute the war workers 
for the job that they have done and the 
job that they will continue to do in war 


production and the peace production that \ 
is to follow. 

I 
1 
*Of course all these folks are Kansans now, | 
although many of them came here from other | 

states, to help do the job. » 
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The View Ahead 


HAROLD STONIER 


Dr. STONIER, executive manager of the 
American Bankers Association and director 
of the Association's Graduate School of 
Banking conducted in cooperation with 
Rutgers University at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, scans banking and the Ameri- 
can outlook in general. 


EARS AGO the banks in England 
practically gave up the savings 
business and diverted it all to the 
post office and to building and loan 
associations. Much of the trust business, 
particularly the smaller business in the 
field of trusts, they routed to the public 
trustee until the largest trust institution 
in the world is the public trustee in Eng- 
land—a governmental institution. It be- 
came almost impossible for the small busi- 
hess man to borrow from the large banks 
and hence he was driven into the hands of 
other than banking institutions if he 
wished any financing either on a short 
term or a long term basis. 
Hence in a democratic country the 
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U. S. ARMY 


VETERANS IN THE PICTURE—Captain Ewald S. 
Schoeller, stationed at the Concordia, Kansas, Pris- 
oner of War Camp, is one of thousands of servicemen 
to prepare for the future while in the Armed Services. 
However, he has the distinction of being the first serv- 
iceman to complete by correspondence work leading to 
the American Institute of Banking’s graduate certifi- 
cate. Before entering the service, he received his pre- 
standard and standard certificates through Essex County 
Chapter, A.I.B., while employed by the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank of Newark, New Jersey. 

Above, Representative Frank Carlson, on behalf of 
the American Institute of Banking, is shown presenting 
the graduate certificate to Captain Schoeller. Mr. Carl- 
son has represented the Sixth Kansas District in Con- 
gress since 1934 and is a member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 


English banks became few in number and 
limited their credit and investment func- 
tions almost wholly to large commercial 
accounts and the government investment. 

In contrast to this development of the 


last 25 years of English banking is the’ 


story of American banking. 
(Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
numerous articles and other material about 
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the banking outlook in America—touching 
especially on earnings and dividend policies, 
the merchandising of services and the many 
new developments which will determine the 
future—ED.) 

In the years following the last war our 
economic pattern was dominated in large 
measure by pictures of millionaires. New 
industries and some old ones produced 
new crops of millionaires. 

One look at the national debt in com- 
parison with the last war and the tax 
schedules and you will know that in the 
future millionaires are going to be few in 
number. We will have large corporations, 
yes, but more and more their ownership 
will be widely diversified into small hold- 
ings and but little concentration in the 
hands of a few. There will still be an 
opportunity for display of initiative and 
resourcefulness but the rewards for such 
will not be in the terms of great personal 
wealth. There will be differentials in wages 
and salaries but they will be wages and 
salaries. Returns by way of interest and 
dividends will be largely diversified. There 
will thus be brought about through the 
national debt and the tax load a leveling 
process at the point of great wealth for 
individuals. It will be an era of the 
competent common man. 


WALL it be a better civilization than the 
civilization that was dominated by the 
millionaire? I don’t know. There are 
hundreds of schools and colleges, libraries, 
churches and hospitals, art galleries, mu- 
seums which have been made possible 
through the millionaire type of civilization 
which we have had in this country. 
America had a way of making it com- 
paratively easy to develop the millionaire. 
And by and large the millionaire, once 
having attained his great wealth, became 
social-minded and gave most of it back to 
society through one type of gift or an- 
other. 

Men over 50 have fewer years ahead on 
_the mortality table than they have already 
lived. Such men ordinarily think of the 
‘“‘good old days.’ When they consider the 
future they visualize it in terms of taxes, 
of national debt, of problems of inter- 


national peace, of war and reconversion, 
To them ordinarily it is a dark picture 
but if we had been living 80 years ago 
when Lincoln was in the White House and 
were going through the experiences of his 
time I don’t think we would have had 
much enthusiasm for the future then 
either. 


What of the Young Americans? 


Yet if we were one of those Americans 
19 to 26 years of age and in Army or Navy 
uniform in the devastated areas of lib- 
erated Europe or in the hell-holes of the 
South Pacific we would think America a 
pretty good country. We would probably 
be thinking of a wife waiting at home or 
some girl we would want to make our 
wife. We would be thinking of a job ora 
chance at some little business or other, of 
raising a couple of kids, of listening to a 
World Series baseball game and the Sat- 
urday night’s stud poker party that would 
not be interrupted with Japanese bombs. 

We would probably compare America 
with all that we had seen all over the 
world and pronounce it good. We would 
have great enthusiasm for its future, for I 
believe that we would be cocky enough to 
feel that the worst in America would be 
better than anything we had seen abroad. 
We would of course be a little conscious 
of taxes for Dad has been writing us 
letters. We would know something of the 
cost of the war for we would have had 
deductions for bonds from our pay check. 
We would not mind that much for I don’t 
think that we would want to be million- 
aires anyway. But above all we would 
want to get in business again for our- 
selves or with someone already established. 

While we would be patriotic about 
Uncle Sam and America, we would not 
want any government ordering us around, 
telling us when to sleep and when to get 
up, when to shave and bathe, or where to 
work and with whom. We would be 
against regimentation when we took off 
our uniform. 

Of the 60,000 bank officers, less: than 
100 receive salaries large enough to be 
classified by the Government as people 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 
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100,000,000 


Customers 


LEWIS F. GORDON 


Mr. GorDON is vice-president of the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank in Georgia. He is in charge of 
public relations, new business promotion, and advertising 
for the 24 offices and banks of the Citizens & Southern 
system. He is a former president of the Financial Ad- 
verlisers Association and of the Atlanta Sales Executives 
Club. Prior to his entrance into banking some 13 years ago, 
his active business career had been in sales management, 
marketing, and merchandising. 

Mr. Gordon here discusses the new selling job ahead 
for banks. In a subsequent article he will take up various 
steps in mass selling of specific bank services. 


Enter Consumer Credit Field.” But, as in the case 

of so many stories, the greatest error one could make 
would be to stop with the headlines. In this case, there is 
much more to the telling—more perhaps than is realized 
by many of the banks which have already counted 
themselves in as part of the 10,000. 

For a better understanding of the job ahead, we can- 
not stop with consumer credit. To that we must add a 
category of modern bank services—home modern- 
ization loans, no minimum balance checking accounts, 
appliance sales financing, agricultural loans, automobile 
financing, veterans’ loans—and the end is not yet. 

All these add up to a single total: bank service for the 
millions, as opposed to the old and long established 
program of class service to the so-called “moneyed 
people.” And let it be said that no more affirmative 
action could have beén taken to insure the continuance 
of chartered banking and the preservation of free 
enterprise. Dissatisfaction with banking service, re- 
sulting in ultimate control by government, would be the 
last step before complete domination of free enterprise 
by the same authority. Evolution by the bankers of the 
nation has been a strong bulwark against revolution by 
the people—the mass group which teetered on the verge 
of foolish things and needed only the leadership of men 
fully aware of the fact that with control of the banking 
system came economic control of the nation. It is mass 
Voice which controls legislation, and bringing the masses 
closer to banking through services which they can use is 
the biggest step which banks can take toward favorable 
public opinion. 

The post-war pattern of banking has been well laid 
out on the drawing board. To some extent, as represented 
by individual banks, working models have been made 
and there has even been some commercial production. 
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[ HEADLINE form it would read: “10,000 Banks to 


Main Street 


But, until all the factories are in full production, until 
the orders have been sold in quantity and customers are 
numbered by the millions for all the available products, 
the pattern will still be largely abstract. All of which 
brings us to the crux of the situation—the new selling 
job ahead for banks. 

Let’s take a good look at those words—‘“the new 
selling job ahead.” By and large, that is not only a new 
job—it will also come as a new phase of operation for 
many banks. There are bankers who will rise up, 
almost in wrath, to contradict that statement. They will 
point to new business departments, show the record of 
calls made by officers, quote the figures on new accounts 
obtained and loans made. Within the sphere of their 
viewpoint, they will be right—and still be wrong, if they 
measure “the new selling job” by that phase of their 
selling efforts. 


M ass selling isn’t covered through polite calls by a 


vice-president, in such hours as he can take from his 
desk. Banking has a plethora of vice-presidents, but 
there are still not enough of them to go around to do 
this new selling job. It isn’t the vice-presidents of 
industry who sell automobiles, radios, washing machines, 
and countless other items to the American public. They 
may establish policies, direct programs, mobilize and 
direct selling organizations, but they don’t base factory 
production quotas on their personal selling skills or 
contracts. 

That is the big, important lesson which banking must 
learn as quickly as possible if this pattern for mass use of 
bank service is to become a reality. Mass selling of any 
product or service calls for the smartest merchandising, 
advertising, and selling programs that can be devised 
and put into operation. That is especially true when the 
individual organization or industry is making what 
might be designated as a revolutionary change—which 
is true in greater or less degree of the majority of banks 
in the country. 

In introducing this program, the banks start with a 
great advantage, born of the war. There is hardly a man, 
woman or child owning War Bonds or Stamps who has 
not purchased some of them at a bank. In other words, 
people are today more intimately aware of and ac- 
quainted with banks than fhey ever were before. In 
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this job of mass selling that is definitely going to help, 
as a background. 

How, then, is this mass selling job to be done? The 
first step is obvious: make the American public fully 
aware of the fact that the banks have services for the 
millions, and want people generally to use them. Again, 
it is not too difficult to visualize the bankers who will 
rise up in honest indignation to declare that people 
already know this. Perhaps so; but a national survey 
made not so many years ago showed that less than 55 
per cent of the people interviewed had a bank account. 
Unless those figures have changed greatly during the 
war, there would seem to be quite a market. Among 
those who said they had a bank account, only 60 per 
cent had checking accounts. Fifteen per cent of the 
professional men and 14 per cent of the business men 
interviewed had no checking accounts.’So again there 
seems to be room for extended sales. 

For the bank that is still skeptical about the market, 
it is suggested that it measure the present numerical 
total of its customers, adding to that figure the approxi- 
mate totals of the other banks in the city or town, 
against the total population of the city or town and its 
trade area. If it wants to do a thorough job of convinc- 
ing itself, it can break down the figures a bit. What per- 
centage of people who could use checking accounts in 
that city, town, and trade area now have checking 
accounts? How many people now borrow from agencies 
other than the banks for small loans? What percentage 
of the people who finance commodity purchases on 
time-payment, do so through the banks? 

There are other yardsticks, but these will suffice to 
prove the thesis that the first thing to do is to acquaint 
and sell the public on the fact that the bank has and 
wants people to use these mass services. That effort 
isn’t a house to house, or office to office, personal-call 
sales effort. It means spreading the idea widely through 
newspaper advertising, direct mail, radio programs and 
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spots—exactly what the manufacturer does when he 
wants the public to know about a new car or radio. 
Can a basic foundation of acceptance be laid that 
way? Coupled with the people who become customers 
and tell their friends about the service, it most assuredly 
can. In one large city, a bank recently made a survey of 
4,000 average people, the kind who might be potential 
borrowing customers for a monthly repayment loan. 
They were asked by mail: “If a friend had need for a few 
hundred dollars, where would you direct the friend to go 
to borrow the money?” Eighty-nine per cent of the 
people replying said they would direct their friend to q 
bank and 56 per cent named a bank specifically. In this 
city all the banks have been aggressive in selling the 
“borrow at your bank” idea to the people generally, 
The base has been laid. It now remains for each bank 
to sell itself as the bank at which to borrow. It might 
be interesting for other banks to make such a survey 
and see how they stand with their communities. 


| T IS axiomatic that there is no use in trying to sell 


people on borrowing at your bank, if people aren’t sold 
on the basic idea that banks really want to make small 
loans. There is no use in trying to induce people to open 
a checking account at your bank, if people aren’t sold on 
the basic idea of having a checking account. People had 
to be sold on the idea that teeth should be kept clean 
before any manufacturer could sell a dentifrice. People 
have to be sold on any basic idea before they are ina 
mood to become selective as to the place where they will 
purchase the commodity or service. 

All of which sums up to the total that the first job is 
selling the American public on the concept that today 
there is in the average bank a range of services which will 
fit anyone from the newsboy on the corner to the 
corporation president—that you are equally welcome 
and equally desirable as a customer whether you come in 
overalls or a top-hat. 


PHOTOS BY CUSHING 


*. . . All these add up 
to a single total, bank 
service for the millions, 
as opposed to the old and 
long established program 
of class service to the 80- 
called ‘moneyed people.’ 
And let it be said that 
no more affirmative ac- 
tion could have been 
taken to insure the con- 
tinuance of chartered 
banking and the preser- 
vation of free enter- 
prise... .” 
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To clean up bills systematically, borrow at our bank, 


One interesting phase of bank advertising is the increasing 

use of cartoons and the lighter touch. This is from a series of 

24 personal loan advertisements prepared by the A.B.A.’s 
Advertising Department 


Sell that idea to the American public—convince 
people that the banks really mean it through the services 
which have been designed to fit mass needs—gear the 
banks mentally and physically to handle these people as 
they come and the banks will have taken long strides 
forward in building favorable public attitude. Again, we 
can go back to that pre-war survey to find that favorable 
public opinion is in direct ratio to the use which people 
make of banks. Those with no account are most critical, 
next most critical when having only a savings account, 
and so on up the line. 

Therefore, we arrive at the conclusion that the first 
step in this new selling job has three distinct parts: 
(1) Agreement that mass banking is distinctly the need 
of the people and the program ahead for banking; 
(2) establishment of these services with proper provision 
for handling; and (3) selling the idea to the public. 


WHAT HAVE BANKS T0 SELL? 


The interesting reaction which is certain to come from this 
list is that bank men, scanning it, will find omissions of 
services which they provide and which are not covered here. 
In so doing, they will simply prove the thesis that we have 
an even greater sales job than has been outlined. 


APPLIANCE SALES FINANCING: Involves working with 
manufacturers, dealers, and the public—selling basic 
plan of commodity financing to public—providing 
dealers with display cards and promotion material. 

AGRICULTURAL Loans (crop production loans, cattle 
loans, farm machinery financing, farm mortgage loans): 
Confined primarily to banks in rural areas or adjacent 
thereto, it will involve farmers, 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers of America, manufacturers, and dealers in 
equipment. 
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AUTOMOBILE FINANCING (over-the-counter loans, 
dealer paper): The general public, registered car-owners, 
and insurance agents—also work with dealers for banks 
seeking dealer paper. 

BaNK By Malt Service: The general public—with 
emphasis on bank customers who can use this service 
for convenience. 

BANK Money Orpers: The general public. 

BusINEss Loans: Larger business units primarily. 

CHECKING Accounts (Regular check service, No- 
minimum balance accounts): The general public. 

CHRISTMAS CLUB SAVING: The general public. 

Common Trust Funps: The general public with 
emphasis on more substantial individuals. 

FHA Mortcace Loans: Home owners and pro- 
spective purchasers. 

FHA Loans: Home and property 
owners. 

FuEL Loans: Home owners and home renters. 

GI Loans: Servicemen. 

Home OwNERSHIP SAVING CLUuBs: The general public. 

INSURANCE PREMIUM FINANCING: Emphasis on large 
business units carrying large fire and casualty insurance 
coverage. 

Lire INSURANCE Loans: The general public. 

Loans To Pay Taxes: The general public-emphasis on 
larger income tax brackets. 

MONTHLY REPAYMENT Loans: The general public. 

MortGaGE Loans: Home owners and prospective 
purchasers. 

Nicut Depositary SERVICE: Emphasis primarily on 
retail business houses. 

RECONVERSION FINANCING: Large manufacturers with 
war contracts. 

SarE Deposit: The general public. 

Savincs Accounts: The general public. 

Scoot Savincs: For banks having cr wanting this 
business, work with school boards, children, and PTA. 

TRAVELER’S CHECKS: The general public. 

Trust SERVICE (agency service administration, ex- 
ecutorship, life insurance trusts, pension plans): Selected 
classes and individuals identified as having property 
which justifies professional handling. 

War Bonp Service: The general public. 

This outline merely indicates specific services. It 
makes no attempt to embrace the general program of 
building institutional goodwill; good public relations; 
creating better public understanding and appreciation 
of bank service, what it is and does; participation in 
general civic and state activities; and a score of kindred 
efforts, all of which are a definite part of the planned 
selling job. Neither does it take into account building 
correspondent bank relationships. 


By way of extreme contrast, we reproduce this old bank 
advertisement from ’way back in 1837 


had a Map No 5) ‘Thicc 
every variety of form jan2d 
The Girard Life Insurance Annuity and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
Decembe: 31, 1836. 
yi Managers of eaid Company ‘have this «ay decia- 
ted a dividend of Three per cent, on the the Capi- 
talstock peid in, which willbe payshie to the stuckhol- 
their legal representatives, on and after the 
arxt. GEU* W. ASH, Treasurer. 
on 


TRENTON BANK, Dec 3th, 1836 
leciured a dividend {ur the six 
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How Do Things Look to You? 


There is nothing quite so helpful as a good old talkfest into these various bank-customer service categories. 


with others who are facing the same problems you are. So This cross-country, bird’s eye glimpse at what is ahead 
take a little time out for an informal chat and exchange of for banking in the post-war future is based upon a ques- 
views with other bankers throughout the nation about the tionnaire sent to several thousand banks. Judging by up- 
future—and WHAT a future! ward of 2,500 replies, the outlook—so far as it can be 
While we cannot cover the entire field of banking in one judged under today’s conditions—is for a substantial 
issue, ‘you will find the conversation touching on such sub- increase in the kinds of services banks will offer. 
jects as home mortgages, veterans’ loans, agricultural There was perhaps less optimism with respect to veler- 
credit, small business loans, consumer credit, including ans’ loans than in any other field. However, the majority 
automobile and appliance financing, checking accounts, felt that present difficulties would be eliminated by amend- 
etc. It is impossible, of course, to separate comments neatly ments to the GI act and experience. 


It would seem, therefore, that the wise country 
banker would lay his plans now for the capturing of a 
sizable volume of consumer credit loans. His program 
would include plans for outside contacts in order to 
attract this type of loan into the bank.—T. ALLEN 


GLENN, Jr., President, The Peoples National Bank, 
LL indications are that the most lucrative field for Norristown, Penn. 


the supplying of loans is to be in the consumer 

credit lending field. Commercial loans, as we We anticipate a sizable increase in consumer credit 
knew them in the past, are no longer available in the loans and at this time are completing new and larger 
volume necessary to make any appreciable difference quarters for our instalment loan department.—H. P. 
in a bank’s income. Further than this, the rate of KLetn, Vice-President, Iowa-Des Moines National 
interest on such loans has declined to a point where the Bank & Trust Company, Des Moines, Ia. 

investment in them no longer is as attractive for a 

country bank as it has been in the past. On the other Like many other banks, we anticipate a considerable 
hand, there is every indication that a sizable volume of: demand for consumer credit and we plan to do the best 
consumer credit loans will be available and we all know __ we can to expand our services’in this field. I find that 
that such loans, even taking into consideration the the bank is expected to render this service and to make 
handling of them, are quite lucrative. many small personal loans. We would encounter Con 
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siderable criticism if we failed to do so. Therefore, we 
might as well prepare to do enough of it so that we may 
make a reasonable profit——BARTHOLOMEW O’TOOLE, 
President, Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Our opinion of the general outlook in the banking 
business is most optimistic. We feel that we have never 
done a good job in our “shop” in consumer credit 
financing and now we intend to go after it very aggres- 


R EXAMPLE . . 


sively. From the facts and figures that have already 
been presented us by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion it looks as if we were going to have a substantial 
volume of this type of financing. —E. M. STEPHENSON, 
President, The Farmers National Bank, Salem, O. 


At this time we are concentrating more on various 
types of consumer credit than any other banking func- 
tion. We feel that this is advisable at this time so that 
we will have a well rounded program, with the neces- 
sary forms and advertising material available, when a 
larger volume comes. This takes in, of course, automo- 
bile financing—both direct and through dealers.— 
H. A. Motpstap, Vice-President, The First National 
Bank, Mount Vernon, Wash. 


It has been our experience during the past few years 
that the banks in this area have been taking care of 
consumer credit and automobile financing, whereas 
the finance companies have dropped out of the picture. 
—\V. J. Brrp, Vice-President, Farmers and Merchants 
Bank, Provo, Utah. 


It is our plan to set up a separate department for 
small loans, instalment loans, appliance financing, 
automobiles, etc. We have handled business of this type 
for about 10 years with satisfactory results—J. Tru- 
MAN HOLLAND, President, Commercial Bank, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


All Types of Consumer Credit 


One of the fields in which we have greatest interest 
for post-war expansion of our business: is instalment 
loans and consumer credit financing of every kind and 
character. We are definitely entering this field in a 
vigorous and competitive way. The new department 
will be under the guidance and supervision of a man who 
has wide experience in consumer credit financing and 
has complete knowledge of that field.—R. M. BunTEN, 


Vice-President, The Merchants National Bank, Topeka, 
Kan. 


In various surveys which we have made in our com- 
munity, we believe our greatest field will be in consumer 
finance. We have established a small loan division un- 
der competent supervision. We are satisfied that unless 
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this whole category of loans receives constant atten- 
tion, it will be difficult to build up a satisfactory vol- 
ume.—Lovuis ScHRIBER, President, First National 
Bank, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Consumer loans are being secured in greater volume, 
which we believe is due largely to our consistent adver- 
tising campaigns and personal solicitation of this type 
of business. The amount of our consumer loans out- 
standing at this time is more than twice the amount 
outstanding 12 months ago.—DeWirtrt T. Ray, Presi- 
dent, The Liberty State Bank, Dallas, Tex. 


I fear that the severe and, I might say, unthinking 
competition of banks will take all the profit out of the 
consumer credit field. So few banks understand unit 
cost accounting, although it is growing under A.B.A. 
urging. Many will plunge ahead into the red ink with- 
out even knowing it.—C. F. Burton, President, The 
City Bank, Washington, D. C. 


We are laying plans to work very closely with the 
merchants who sell consumer goods of all kinds with 
the view of gaining a substantial volume of consumer 
loans. We think there will be a tremendous demand in 
rural communities for all kinds of farm machinery and 
electrical appliances.—C. B. Jounson, President, The 
First State Bank, Celina, Tex. 


In Retail Banking Business 


Our bank has primarily been a consumer credit insti- 
tution, although we have actively sought commercial 
loans and will continue to do so in the post-war era. 
We have very definitely confined our commercial lend- 
ing to small business. It might be properly said that we 
are in the retail banking business as we cater to the 
masses. We feel that there will be a great demand for 
consumer durable goods after the war and the banks of 
the country have a real opportunity to serve the pub- 
lic by placing at their disposal their tremendous credit 
facilities —R. FreNcu, Executive Vice-President, 
Southern Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 


We are definitely bidding for consumer credit busi- 
ness and are expanding our dealers plan which we used 
before the war. We believe that our bank, if it uses 
sufficient foresight to exploit all the opportunities that 
will be available for both new and old business in the 
coming period, will experience very profitable earnings. 
This opinion is based on observation gained from talk- 
ing to our customers about their post-war needs. This 
should not only hold true for our particular institution 
but should be true with all other banks.—Harry B. 
Roserts, Cashier, The New Castle County National 
Bank, Odessa, Del. 


It is my opinion that there will be a demand for con- 
sumer credit by individuals, who, though having bene- 
fited by large incomes during this war period, do not 
have sufficient reserve to cover the reconversion period, 
which is almost sure to create rather extensive tempo- 
rary unemployment. Others in this category will soon 
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use up their reserve in the purchase of homes and mod- 
ern new appliances. For this reason, we plan to place 
special emphasis on a consumer credit department with 
every facility for instalment leans and financing of 
every type as well as the usual term consumer loan.— 
G. E. ALBEE, President, Peoples Savings Bank, Water- 
loo, Ia. 


We anticipate a very active demand for many types 
of goods, particularly automobiles, appliances, furni- 
ture, etc. This demand should last several years. Dur- 
ing this period undoubtedly the banks will profit 
through additional need for financing, particularly in 
consumer instalment notes.—L. W. Duncan, President, 
The Commercial National Bank, Muskogee, Okla. 


We notice that several large concerns that formerly 
carried their own customers’ finance paper are going 
out of that field, notably the International Harvester 
Company, and we can see a considerable volume of 
business handling instalment sales. This is really a 
function of the banks anyway, and it got away from us 
because we were afraid of it. 

We believe our volume of loans will be greatly ex- 
panded within a year from the cessation of hostilities, 
and we expect to make more money then, and be of bet- 
ter service to our community.—W. H. LEtseEr, Cashier, 
The Citizens State Bank, Ontonagon, Mich. 


Mass Consumer Challenges Banks 


As a representative of an institution which for many 
years has specialized’ in all types of consumer goods 
financing and personal loans, we are repeatedly im- 
pressed with the important challenge which confronts 
banking among the mass consuming public of this coun- 
try. In our opinion it cannot be pointed out too often 
how great is the opportunity as well as the responsibil- 
ity for the banks of America to gear themselves to 
satisfy the legitimate needs of every credit-worthy per- 
son. This is primarily an “on-the-spot” job for local 
banks to provide the maximum amount of bank service 
and credit to local business and local consumers.— 
CrypE C. Suivety, President, The State Industrial 
Bank, Columbus, O. 


We have contacted all of the automobile, airplane, and 
appliance dealers in our trade territory advising them 
we would be glad to floor plan their new merchandise 
when it is received, and in the event that they wish to 
use our retail credit plan we will also be in a position to 
serve them along these lines —F. H. Presi- 
dent, The Farmers & Stockmens Bank, Clayton, N. M. 


We are making preparations to handle a considerable 
volume of appliance sales financing and while we have 
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for a number of years handled automobile financing, it 


* has been on over-the-counter loans. Our present plan js 


to take on dealer paper.—R. L. EBERHARDT, Executing 
Vice-President, Stockton Savings and Loan Bank, Stock. 
ton, Calif. 


We are contacting our automobile dealers and appjj. 
ance dealers and working out a plan whereby this type 
of business can come to us instead of letting it go toa 
finance company.—E. A. Scuiprer, Cashier, The State 
Bank of Viroqua, Viroqua, Wis. 


We hope to cooperate on a nationwide scale with 
banks in financing home appliances. Our plan includes 
automobile financing and floor planning loans for auto- 
mobile and home appliance dealers 
CarTER, President, Gulf National Bank of Gulfport, 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Rural Electrification Expansion 


As there has been a wide expansion of rural electrifica- 
tion in this section, we expect to assist in the purchasing 
and financing of many electrical appliances. Also, we 
are now working out a plan to bring into this community 
a tiling machine. We are trying to get tiling on a large 
scale with the farmers. Right now it is difficult to pur- 
chase the machine, but this is one of the projects we are 
going to push as soon as the war is over.—Oscar 
RoceErs, Cashier, Hubbard State Bank, Bad Axe, Mich. 


With the present rural electrification program there 
will be a great demand for electrical equipment on farms 
which will create some demand for funds and loans.— 
H. J. STEFFEN, President, American State Bank, Water- 
town, Minn. 


We have been promised REA services that will open a 
field of home appliances for the farm, which we are 
planning to extend credit for when needed.—G. W. 
SHAFER, JR., Vice-President, The First State Bank, 
Beaver City, Neb. 


We plan on going into the appliance sales financing 
rather extensively. We have contacted our local power 
company that serves 10 neighboring towns in addition 
to our own and they have agreed to finance all their ap- 
pliance sales for our town through us. This type loan 
will be handled by dealer endorsement thereby protect- 
ing us in event of repossession.—L. O. NIcHOLs, Cashier, 
Maries County Bank, Vienna, Mo. 


Already our appliance people are taking advance or- 
ders, with substantial cash payments for the appliances 
if and when they are delivered. Appliance people report 
from 300 to 400 advance payments each year, and this 
will probably continue until appliances are available, 
which will probably be some two years. We will have @ 
part in financing these appliances.—C. C. SCATES, 
President, Fidelity State Bank, Dodge City, Kan. 


We have contacted a number of appliance and auto- 
mobile dealers and we believe once the products they 
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sell begin to roll from the production lines that there 
will be a real interest on their part in both the floor 
financing and the financing of sales through their local 
banking connection rather than through a nationwide 
financing corporation.—GEorGE H. STessins, Vice- 
President, The Simsbury Bank & Trust Company, Sims- 
bury, Conn. 


We have handled many notes secured by refrigerators 
and radios, most of these being sought through dealers 
with their endorsement. In the post-war period it is our 
plan to aggressively solicit loans for the purchase of 
electric refrigerators—through both direct mail and 
newspaper advertising.—E. C. Epens, Vice-President, 
First Coleman National Bank, Coleman, Tex. 


We have established a time sales department in 
charge of an experienced officer in this field of finance, 
which will be one of our main activities in developing 
business in the future. We shall develop the business 
through authorized dealers in automobiles and home ap- 
pliances and shall not approach the consumer directly. 
—CaLEB S. GREEN, President, The Trenton Banking 
Company, Trenton, N. J. 


We have handled appliance sales financing principally 
through dealer contact. We have a paid servicing cor- 
poration solicit new loans as well as take care of delin- 
quencies. In the past we have endeavored to specialize in 
this type of business as well as agricultural loans and we 
expect to aggressively continue both in the future.— 
WALTER WIGHTMAN, Vice-President, The Bank of North 
Collins, North Collins, N. Y. 


Auto Dealers Getting Ready 


We, along with most every bank, I imagine, expect a 
large volume of automobile and appliance financing after 
the war. Several of our automobile dealers are remodel- 
ing their buildings and getting prepared for the release 
of new cars, which is expected within the next year. We 
have had a number of small appliance dealers set up 
business here in Fayetteville in the past three months.— 
Etus E. SHELTON, Vice-President, First National Bank, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


We hope to have a large volume of business in auto- 
mobile financing, in both over-the-counter loans and 
dealer paper. Our experience before the war was highly 
satisfactory and profitable in that we had a capable au- 
tomobile finance manager with years of training. We 
hope to reestablish such a business but will conduct this 
business outside our usual banking quarters.—W. E. 
Bruner, Ass’t Vice-President, The Commercial National 
Bank, Spartanburg, S.C. 


We expect to reenter the automobile financing in a 
big way. Our experience in the past in this field has been 
very satisfactory, and we anticipate a greater volume of 
this business in the years ahead than we have had in the 
past.—J. V. WALKER, Cashier, Bank of Camden, Cam- 
den, Tenn. 
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The advertisements illustrating this discussion are suggested 
themes for bank copy prepared by the Advertising Department 
of the American Bankers Association 


We are working with our automobile dealers with a 
view to financing their automobile purchases, as well as 
handling their customer paper.—H. H. STONEBROOK, 
President, The Citizens National Bank, New Philadel- 
phia, O. 


We are cooperating with the local insurance agents to 
bring before the public the advantages of financing their 
new and used cars through local channels and securing 
the proper insurance coverage in like manner. In the 
past we have found this method much to our advantage. 
—H. K. Hosuit, President, The Southern Missouri 
Trust Company, Springfield, Mo. 


Over-the-Counter Auto Loans 


We expect to go after automobile financing very ag- 
gressively, both over-the-counter and dealer papers.— 
E. M. STEPHENSON, President, The Farmers National 
Bank, Salem, O. 


We are planning to take care of a great increase in 
both over-the-counter loans and dealer papers in auto- 
mobile financing.—Pavut H. Burk, President, The First 
National Bank of Riverside, Riverside, N. J. 


We expect especially to emphasize automobile financ- 
ing in over-the-counter relations. We feel that the re- 
luctance of banks in the pre-war years to meet the de- 
mands of the automobile industry made the finance 
companies spring up and flourish. We believe experience 
has shown that automobile financing is a safe operation 
for a bank as well as profitable-—W. C. Brace, Cashier, 
The Bank of Vernon, Vernon, Ala. 
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It is the intention of our bank to enter the field of 
financing the purchase of automobiles with over-the- 
counter loans especially. We will also handle dealer 
paper if we can make proper arrangements to protect us 
against undue risk.—W. W. Jackson, Cashier, St. 
James Bank, St. James, Mo. 


We have established a time sales department in charge 
of an experienced officer in this field of finance, which 
will be one of our main activities in developing business 
in the future. We shall develop the business through 
authorized dealers in automobiles and home appliances 
and shall not approach the consumer directly.—CALEB 
S. GREEN, President, The Trenton Banking Company, 
Trenton, N. J. 


We have contacted a number of appliance and auto- 
mobile dealers and we believe once the products they 
sell begin to roll from the production lines there will be a 
rea] interest on their part in both the floor financing and 
the financing of sales through their local banking con- 
nection rather than through a nationwide financing 
corporation.—GrEorGE H. STEBBINS, Vice-President, 
The Simsbury Bank & Trust Company, Simsbury, 
Conn. 


We expect to emphasize consumer credit and more 
particularly automobile financing through dealer co- 
operation. We think that in this field there will be un- 
limited possibilities for developing a profitable source of 
business, with the risk widely diversified, thereby reduc- 
ing to a minimum the loss factor—KENNETH W. 
THompson, Vice-President, Orange County Trust Com- 
pany, Middletown, N.Y. 


Purchase of Dealer Contracts 


For a considerable number of years this bank has 
specialized in appliance sales financing, agricultural 
loans, cattle loans, farm machinery financing and auto- 
mobile financing through the purchase of dealers con- 
tracts. In the immediate future and after the close of 
the war, we are planning to carry on these services, 
possibly to a larger extent than we did prior to the war. 
We have found this class of business very profitable-and 
our experience has been very satisfactory. We might 
add that one of our reasons for specializing in automo- 
bile financing by the dealer contract plan is that it has 
brought us many contacts that we have every reason to 
believe would not have reached us if we were attempting 
to make the loans direct.—C. F. CADWELL, President, 
Union Story Trust & Savings Bank, Ames, Ia. 


We have been engaged for several years in automo- 
bile, farm machinery and appliance contracts of suffi- 
cient volume, so the venture has been very satisfactory. 
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We started by taking dealers contracts, but have since 
made a good many over-the-counter loans. We feel this 
will furnish a broad field in the future.—S. R. DeCoy 
Cashier, The First National Bank, Woodbine, Ia. 


We are particularly interested in insurance agent. 
bank automobile loans and have presented to the Baton 
Rouge insurance agents our proposed plan of handling 
these loans—W. LeRoy JR., Executive Vice. 
President, Fidelity National Bank of Baton Rouge, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


We have employed an experienced automobile finance 
man to further develop our automobile and small loan 
department after the war. We have had this department 
for several years, having felt our way along until we 
learned some of the pitfalls by experience.—C. W. Ross, 
President, The Merchants National Bank, Aurora, IIl. 


Automobile financing shall be given special attention. 
With us, as with most other banking communities, there 
has been a dearth of loans and we look for considerable 
pick-up along this line, judging from the inquiries we 
have at the present time.—D. J. REEsE, President, First 
National Bank, Danville, Penn. 


Floor Plan Financing 


We have gone over the requirements of our automo- 
bile and truck dealers and have made commitments for 
floor plan financing as well as the attendant consumer 
credit. . . . Automobile financing naturally is in our 
picture for we have had that type of business in this bank 
ever since it opened. We will make over-the-counter 
loans but experience has shown us that we cannot get 
adequate volume by going through insurance agents, 
direct mail advertising, newspaper advertising and carry 
the load of the department. Furthermore, as competi- 
tion gets tougher and tougher we cannot see how it 
would be possible to cut the insurance agents in and still 
meet the reserve rebates and rates of the finance com- 
panies. Consequently our main stress at the present 
time is through proper dealer connections.—B. P. 
ALLEN, President, The First National Bank, Wabash, 
Ind. 


With reference to automobile financing, we are plan- 
ning on a considerable amount of this business, which 
we prefer to be 95 per cent with the purchaser, inasmuch 
as our experience with loans direct to the consumer are 
much more favorable, and cause us less trouble than 
made through a dealer. We will, however, finance dealers 
for their purchases for reasonable amounts.—M. D. 
GoopFELLow, President, The Washington County Na- 
tional Bank, Granville, N. Y. 


We have been handling automobile paper for a great 
many years and have always found it highly satisfactory 
and very profitable. We think that any bank that over- 
looks handling it is passing up a good bet.—H. M. 
ALEXANDER, President, City Bank & Trust Company, 
Natchez, Miss. 
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substantial part of local building expansion in 

both home and business properties. We are al- 
ways prepared to meet any and all loan requirements 
that are mutually advantageous to both the borrower 
and ourselves without regard to any particular “brand 
name”’ of loan so long as the result shall not be contrary 
to the common good. Our financial services do now and 
will in the future include those activities which facilitate 
financial transactions and meet the needs of the banking 
public—keeping in mind always that it is our duty to 
anticipate such needs.—W. E. BRUNER, Assistant V ice- 
President, The Commercial National Bank, Spartanburg, 


VW: have in the past and will continue to carry a 


From the survey made by our local Committee on 
Economic Development, of which I am a member, we 
know there will be many new homes built and also sub- 
stantial additions to our local manufacturing plants. 
The survey also indicates that this community will need 
at least 1,000 additional workers, even though all the 
men who left our community to enter service return to 
_ us after the war.—B. J. SCHOEFFERMANN, President, 
First National Bank, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


We are actively pressing mortgage loans, and in this 
connection, let me say that last Winter the New Jersey 
legislature enacted a very broad mortgage law for sav- 
ings banks. In this law we are permitted on one-, two-, 
three- and four-family houses to loan as high as 80 per 
cent. We are featuring this in our advertisements. We 
are making a great point of the character and standing 
of the individual to whom we make the loan. We are also 
encouraging remodeling and improving of homes on 
which we currently have mortgages.—GeEorRGE R. 
Beacu, President, The Provident Institution for Savings 
in Jersey City, Jersey City, N. J. 


Active Real Estate Market 


We anticipate building operations when materials are 
available. There is an active. real estate market at the 
present time with rising prices which may prove to be 
serious. We are having serious competition from life 
insurance companies for mortgage loans at reduced 
rates and very serious competition from out-of-town 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations at large per- 
centage cost with very much inflated values.—SPENCER 
S. Apams, The South Norwalk Trust Company, South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


We are very much interested in building loans of all 
kinds, feeling that when the war is over there will be a 
tremendous activity in this respect. We are also very 
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much interested in FHA modernization loans, based on 
most satisfactory experience of pre-war.—L. H. Lopes, 
President, The Pajaro Valley National Bank, Watson- 
ville, Calif. 


There is a pronounced housing shortage in this area 
and we look forward to considerable building as soon as 
materials are available. We expect to obtain some ex- 
cellent loans from those who are planning to build. 
Some of these loans will be placed with the FHA and 
where the amount loaned does not exceed 60 per cent of 
the appraised value, we will handle the loan ourselves 
without the FHA insurance.—E. W. SANFORD, JR., 
Cashier, The First National Bank of Farmville, Farm- 
ville, Va. 


Bank Promotes Home Planning 


We have sent out approximately 2,000 letters and 
upon request have forwarded 100 “Guide to Home 
Planning.” We have had a substantial number of in- 
quiries for post-war financing of new homes and for 
remodeling. One officer has been placed in charge of 
that work and is doing a good job.—B. P. ALLEN, 
President,.The First National Bank, Wabash, Ind. 


A large amount of building is expected to follow the 
easing of restrictions. Twenty-five residential units have 
recently been approved for Cordele, some of which are 
now under construction. This bank is a qualified handler 
of FHA loans, and we are already financing residences 
under this emergency allotment. We expect to handle, 
under FHA, most of the residential building after the 
war.—J. B. Downs, Vice-President, First State Bank, 
Cordele, Ga. 


We are making plans now for a better home clinic to 
be conducted during the fall and winter season, by which 
we hope to introduce the various subjects of home build- 
ing and remodeling, with discussions led by competent 
people—Sewarp D. ScHoo.er, President, Coshocton 
National Bank, Coshocton, O. 


We have made quite a few loans to workmen to buy 
their homes, payable on a monthly basis. All have 
proven satisfactory but we don’t get enough of them.— 
H. E. WarrEN, JR., Cashier, Pulaski County Bank, 
Richland, Mo. 


We are having numerous inquiries relative to the pur- 
chase or building of homes. This has led to our organ- 
izing an “Own Your Home Club,” which already has 
300 members.—G. B. DOLBEARE, Treasurer, The Nor- 
wich Savings Society, Norwich, Conn. 
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We shall emphasize making mortgage loans on resi- 
dential real estate and are prepared to make advances 
during construction, advise with prospective owners on 
materials, methods, construction supervision, contracts 
and all phases. of the problem. Our ‘“‘Home Planners’ 
Club” with 325 members is the backbone of a good 
start—L. A. Tosrr, President, The Meriden Savings 
Bank, Meriden, Conn. 


We are having an increased demand for loans of all 
kinds, especially on real estate and building. We have 
made more than usual loans on real estate lately and 
look for an increase in this business. We have made this 
type of loan for over 50 years and like it—GrorGE E. 
Lewis, President, The Lewis State Bank, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 


We are starting an FHA loan department and are re- 
ceiving several Title I and IT loan applications as well as 
Title III (GI) loans. Of course, we are continuing to 
make our full proportionate quota of other kinds of 
mortgage loans. If OPA controls were reduced about 
50 per cent we could probably get plenty of new con- 
struction loans, as many are interested in home building 
as soon as priorities are removed and supplies become 
available—ArTHUR G. GARANT, Assistant Treasurer, 
Ludlow Savings Bank, Ludlow, Mass. 


Prospect for immediate demand for loans is very 
promising here on the San Francisco peninsula. There 
are many new subdivisions, some of which are already 
started for home construction. On one subdivision alone 
they are planning on building 1,600 homes. At the 
present time there is considerable building going on 
covering emergency housing. Also many inquiries are 
coming in for remodeling both homes and business 
buildings.—J. E. Morrisu, Vice-President, The First 
National Bank, Redwood City, Calif. 


Future in Mortgage Loans 


Home mortgage loans are being discussed with us in 
greater volume from day to day. It is our desire and in- 
tention to be unusually active in this field of financing 
when a greater volume of business is available. This will 
come about, of course, not until home construction may 
be undertaken on a comparatively large scale. At this 
time, however, we are securing a satisfactory volume of 
FHA modernization loans and mortgage loans for re- 
financing outstanding home loans which have been re- 
duced during recent years to where they qualify for 
bank investments.—DeEWir1t T. Ray, President, The 
Liberty State Bank, Dallas, Tex. 


We have taken on more than $500,000 in mortgages 
during the past year on existing structures, in view of 
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the curtailment of new buildings. Besides new construc- 
tion, we expect a lot of remodeling and improvement 
loans along with auto, truck and farm machinery 
financing. —W. E. KoutTensky, Cashier, Long Island 
National Bank of Hicksville, Hicksville, N.Y. 


We are going to put considerable emphasis on lending 
money on home mortgages. We need a lot of new homes 
in the community and lots of existing homes should be 
repaired and refurnished. We think it’s a good thing for 
nearly everyone in a small town to own his home, and 
we have noticed that in periods of recession it’s not the 
home owner who is unemployed. He generally manages 
to find some work to keep up his home payments, or to 
retain his home.—W. H. LEIser, Cashier, The Citizens 
State Bank, Ontonagon, Mich. 


We feel that in the building of new homes there will 
be a big field for mortgage loans, many of which will be 
FHA, also a large volume of direct mortgage loans for 
reason that people have been saving either in a savings 
account or War Savings Bonds so that they will havea 
substantial amount to pay on a new home and prefer 
procuring a direct mortgage loan.—C. F. Wirt, Presi- 
dent, The South Omaha Savings Bank, Omaha, Neb. 


Ad Campaign to Attract Home Builders 


We are planning an advertisement campaign starting 
this September, designed to attract those interested in 
home building. There appears to be considerable inter- 
est in building new homes in our community and we 
want to get at least our share of the mortgage financing. 
Another field we believe should be explored in our com- 
munity is that of painting and remodeling homes. We 
feel a campaign along this line in cooperation with the 
local banks and contractors should produce some good 
loans and improve the looks of our town.—LinbLey S. 
Hourrr, President, First Milton National Bank, Milton, 
Penn. 


We have had a number of inquiries regarding home 
building loans and we want to make effort to be ready to 
take care of these applications just as soon as the ma- 
terial will be available. The majority of these homes that 
will be built will be under FHA, the average cost being 
around $7,500.—E E. SHELTON, Vice-President, 
First National Bank, Fayetteville, Ark. 


It would seem now as though there may be considera- 
able demand for building of homes, since Danville is one 
of the towns which was not able to meet the require- 
ments of increased industrial activity during the war 
period. There should be at least 500 new houses of sub- 
stantial proportion built in Danville and surrounding 
territory.—D. J. REESE, President, First National Bank, 
Danville, Penn. 


We are having inquiries on home building and mod- 
ernization for present homes. We plan to make available 
to these persons the type of financing they will require. 
From our present observation we are of the opinion that 
most of the loans will be made without the aid of the 
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FHA as most of our customers will have enough money 
for substantial down payments.—J. N. PATTERSON, 
President, The Watsontown National Bank, Watson- 
town, Penn. 


We hope to get our share of the financing of new 
homes and have recently inaugurated a publicity cam- 
paign designed to acquire a list of prospective home- 
builders with whom we will keep in close contact. We 
are also promoting repair and modernization loans of 
which we believe there is considerable potential volume. 
—W. E. ALEXANDER, President, The Lancaster County 
National Bank, Lancaster, Penn. 


Our city is fairly certain of considerable post-war in- 
dustrial development and the greatest problem facing 
us, in that event, will be housing. A lot of new homes 
must be built, but we cannot visualize new building 
sufficient to overcome the shortage, so modernization 
of present dwellings is also an important factor. 

With that in mind we are concentrating considerable 
of our advertising towards home financing, moderniza- 
tion of both residential and commercial buildings.— 
J. Luxxarita, Cashier, The Marine Savings Bank Co., 
Ashtabula, O. 


At the present time we are most interested in mort- 
gage loans, for the reason that our mortgage portfolio is 
being decreased by amortization and also by full cash 
payments. Our new mortgage loans are not sufficient to 
offset the amount of the decreases. We are, therefore, 
concentrating on mortgage inquiries—H. W. KErTeEL- 
Hut, Treasurer, City Savings Bank, Meriden, Conn. 


There should be considerable home building in this 
area after the war and when materials are available. 
This particular area did not include any temporary war 
factories but there has been considerable industrial de- 
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velopment on each side of us so that there should be an 
increase in the home building all through this area.— 
A. A. SEARLE, President, The Geneva Savings and Trust 
Company, Geneva, O. 


We have, since the inception of Title I FHA, ac- 
cepted modernization loans, I believe, to a greater 
extent than any other Pittsburgh bank. This business 
has been very substantial during the war and has held 
our total volume in this particular department to a 
considerably better than average figure. We think the 
potential field for this business is following the war 
possibly equivalent to as much as 50 per cent of that 
which will be available in consumer credit. We were 
the first bank in this community interested in FH A 
mortgage loans and our interest is keener now than it 
was at that time. We anticipate participating in a 
permanent builders’ exhibit which we feel will give us 
considerable volume of leads—JOHN KINNEMAN, 
Jr., Vice-president, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Large FHA Volume Anticipated 


We expect to go all out for FHA mortgage financing 
Up until the beginning of the war we were always rather 
active in this field but unless our quarters are enlarged 
we do not have the facilities or space to properly service 
such a department. This condition has been caused by 
an expanded coverage of the citizens of the various 
municipalities in this section and not from any mush- 
room war activities. We anticipate a tremendous vol- 
ume of FHA mortgage business and if we do not get it 
it will go elsewhere-—WaLTER M. HorrMan, Vice- 
President and Cashier, The Hillsdale National Bank, 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


We have had numerous inquiries from our customers 
as to the financing of modernization of homes and the 
financing of new equipment to be installed in homes. 

If a building program develops, as anticipated, there is 
no question but what this community will have a sub- 
stantial growth—and in this respect an up-to-date bank 
would gain the favor of people coming here to live.— 


Guy F. Everep, Vice-President, Rye Trust Company, 
Rye, N.Y. 


We are planning on financing new homes and re- 
modeling of homes. . . . For quite a long time we have 
used a good amount of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion advertising material and this with our new home 
and our modern equipment has had much to do with 
bringing us all the new business that has come to us in 
recent years.—T. CLayTon Parsons, Cashier, Bank of 
Ripley, Ripley, W. Va. 


Our plans are to place special emphasis upon home 
building, remodeling and automobile and monthly re- 
payment loans. We have had a great many inquiries 
about these types of loans and it is our opinion that 
there will be a great volume of loans of this type in the 
post-war period.—J. O. GILLHAM, President, Brownfield 
State Bank, Brownfield, Tex. 
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all classifications. Area serviced here is largely ag- 

ricultural and shows a moderate growth. We ap- 
parently have the goodwill of the public through our 
participation in all war activities and it would seem that 
the banking service should be able to fulfill its obliga- 
tions to the community, the nation and its stockholders 
without altering its management.—C. S. BECKER, 
Cashier, The Second National Bank, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


EF XPECT a substantial increase of agricultural loans of 


Our outlook generally is very bright towards financing 
our farmers in the purchasing of automobiles, electrical 
appliances and farm equipment. Our bank is interested 
in most any type of banking business that will be help- 
ful to our farmers.—J. B. Crossy, President, First- 
Citizens Bank and Trust Company, Greencastle, Ind. 


For more than 10 years we have loaned money quite 
extensively to our farmers in financing farm equipment, 
farm machinery and livestock. These loans have been 
made on an instalment payment basis, taking chattels 
in one way or another as security. The loans have been 
very satisfactory. We expect to continue to serve our 
farmers in this manner.—W. W. BEAMAN, President, 
The First National Bank, Troy, Penn. 


Our farm service department has been most helpful 
to our bank in maintaining our loan balance, with farm 
financing at a new all-time peak as of June 30. We have 
contacted all of our local farm machinery dealers and 
will handle a large portion of their financing.—E. M. 
STEPHENSON, President, The Farmers National Bank, 
Salem, O. 


Bank Holds Livestock Show 


For several years, we have been encouraging more 
and better beef cattle. We sponsored the first horse and 
cattle show here just two years ago. Interest in this en- 
terprise has grown so rapidly, in two years, that the 
county has recently purchased a small farm here, a por- 
tion of which will be used by the livestock interest to 
promote bigger and better shows. Our bank, naturally, 
is pleased with results so far, and we expect some post- 
war business from this source, by financing purchases of 
better cattle, feeder cattle and expanding facilities to 
care for this increased livestock business.—J. G. 
DickERSON, Vice-President, Union Bank and Trust Co., 
Amelia, Va. 


Our bank has always been and will still be interested 
in making reasonable cattle and other agricultural 
loans. But it is my opinion that no bank can make 
cattle loans year after year on the basis that PCA’s 
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make loans. Of course, loans on that basis can be made 
while prices remain on a level or are rising but when 
prices decline the 100 per cent loans will not be as profit- 
able as during the past few years. When that time comes, 
such loans are going to be harmful to both the farmer- 
stockman and the loaning agency.—W. W. Jacksoy, 
Cashier, St. James Bank, St. James, Mo. 


Our farmers, as a class, are free of debt, with War 
Bonds and cash reserves—just the opposite of the end 
of World War I, when they were heavily in debt. There 
are, of course, a few who have unwisely bought high- 
priced farms, owe mortgages—but the great majority 
are in very fine shape. We have, for perhaps two to three 
years, a good class of potential borrowers in this group. 
—CLARENCE P. WEBER, Manager, Delaware Trust 
Company, Middletown, Del. 


Agricultural Loans to Double 


Our bank has always been an agricultural bank. Be- 
fore World War II we were able to loan practically all 
our available funds and had no investment portfolio. 
The condition now is just reversed with us, as with about 
all other banks. We believe we can double our loans as 
soon as conditions approach normal, and these loans 
will be primarily agricultural. We will do real estate 
financing, both farm and residential, and handle over- 
the-counter instalment loans, for cars, trucks, and appli- 
ances, as we did in pre-war days.—Coats A. MITCHELL, 
Cashier, Grant County Bank, Sheridan, Ark. 


We are particularly interested in business and 
agricultural loans as we are in an agricultural sec- 
tion, a small main street town of two thousand people. 
Itis a part of our future plans to keep up to date blue- 
print farm plans of every farm in our trade territory— 
who occupies said farm, for how long, what and how 
much they produce and finally what are the possibili- 
ties of our being of service by offering facilities at 
our disposal. We plan to have a representative of the 
bank visit each farm one or more times during the 
year—just visiting—but at the same time not over- 
looking opportunities of service to bank and customer 
or potential customer. . . . This is the second largest 
poultry- and broiler-producing area in the United 
States—C. D. CAMPBELL, President, Nixon State 
Bank, Nixon, Texas. 


As we are a farming community, a great many of our 
loans are to farmers and they are badly in need of new 
farm machinery and improvements on their farms, such 
as fences, etc. We have put on a campaign for farm loans 
as we have had very strong competition from the differ- 
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ent government agencies. We have employed an outside 
man for this purpose and it has proven very satisfac- 
tory. Contrary to most country banks, we have in- 
creased our farm loans by going after this competition. 
—G. G. Wetsu, President, Union Trust Company, 
Greensburg, Ind. 


We are located in a farming community and we have 
always made a special effort to take care of the farmers 
in this community. We have sponsored 4-H Club work 
in this community for a number of years and are still 
sponsoring this work.—G. W. Harsu, Cashier, The 
Citizens National Bank, Greencastle, Penn. 


How to Meet Competition 


The country banker, in the post-war period, will have 
to go out in his car and call on his customers, both in 
town and out in the country regularly, or the finance 
companies and Federal agencies will get the cream, and 
he won’t do very well on skim milk. The country banker 
must very definitely develop his capacity as a salesman 
and sell his people on the advantage of dealing with 
home folks, he must understand their problems, and 
fit the deal to the individual rather than making the 
individual fit a standardized program. If the country 
banker will get out and dust, he will prosper in the 
post-war period.—B. M. Harris, President, The Yel- 
lowstone Bank, Columbus, M ont. 


We are at this time doing a reasonable amount of 
agricultural loans, but plan on having a representative 
spending at least 50 per cent of his time on agricultural 
loans, which, of course, deal with farm machinery, cattle 
loans and such farm mortgage loans as a national bank 
may be able to take. For other farm mortgage loans, 
which require longer amortization periods than the 


BANK CREDIT 
IS THE BEST 
FARM CREDIT 


“My bank takes care of all my 
financial needs. It’s the quickest, 
most convenient place to get 
credit | know of, and if saves 
me a lot of time!” 


We believe you will find it the same way. 
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bank can take, we are expecting to enter into an agree- 
ment with a large organization whereby they will take 
these loans from the bank after a few years servicing by 
the bank, and reimburse the bank for the total unpaid 
balance at the time the mortgage is so purchased.— 
Maynarp D. Goopre.tow, President, The Washington 
County National Bank, Granville, N.Y. 


There is much new business ahead in the banking fu- 
ture of country banks. We all know that the purchasing 
power of the farmer is higher than ever before. Many of 
our customers are planning extensive expenditures for 
new buildings, remodeling and for new machinery, all 
of which they were unable to do for the past several 
years. Farm machinery is wearing out and banks will 
have the opportunity of obtaining loans which will en- 
able the farmer to finance his program.—WILLARD F. 
Man, Cashier, The First State Bank, Prairie Farm, Wis. 


We are in an agricultural portion of Kansas, and we 
took care of all of the needs of our farmers during the 
depression, without government aid, and we expect to 
do the same in the future reconstruction period. We 
have carried all of the loans called for by our farmers in 
this time of great effort to provide the food—meat, milk, 
eggs, poultry, and grain needed to back our fighting men. 
The great uncertainty as to the future action of various 
government agencies is the only thing that disturbs our 
farmers and the bank in backing them.—J. H. Grsson, 
Cashier, The Potwin State Bank, Potwin, Kan. 


Bank Farm Department 


Of particular interest in the past has been agricultural 
loans, and we plan to open a farm department separate 
from our regular banking quarters as soon as we are able 
to procure a qualified person to operate it. At the pres- 
ent time, we have contacted nationally known farm ma- 
chinery companies in view of working out satisfactory 
plans for financing farm machinery direct from the bank 
and through dealer contact——WALTER WIGHTMAN, 
Vice-President, The Bank of North Collins, North Collins, 
BY. 


We are in an agricultural section and we feel sure that 
just as soon as things are released by the Government, 
we will have plenty of dealings with the farms in con- 
nection with mortgages, farm machinery financing and 
cattle loans. We have much competition from govern- 
ment agencies, namely, the Federal Land banks and the 
Production Credit corporations and the insurance com- 
panies for mortgage loans. I believe it is to the bank’s 
best advantage to meet their rates as far as possible in 
order to hold the business for the banks.—A. W. Mann, 
Cashier, The Fauquier National Bank, Warrenton, Va. 


We have always been especially interested in the 
farm trade in our area and for the past four years have 
had a full-time outside man covering this field. We ex- 
pect considerable business from this source when ma- 
chinery and equipment again become available in 
quantity.—W. E. ALEXANDER, President, The Lancaster 
County National Bank, Lancaster, Penn. 
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Most of our customers are farmers, and the large per- 
centage of our loans are livestock loans; yet we do make 
real estate loans when we have the opportunity. How- 
ever, the tendency now is just opposite to what it was in 
1918-22. Then everyone was going deeper into debt. 
Now they are paying off and getting out of debt. Our 
deposits have more than doubled in the last four years, 
and our loans are not much more than one-third the 
amount they were then.—H. E. WARREN, JR., Cashier, 
Pulaski County Bank, Richland, Mo. 


Our bank is a dairy farmers’ bark and it is for this 
reason that we feel that our main plans must be cen- 
tered on cattle and farm machinery loans. Loans of this 
type are now and will be made direct to the farmer by 
personal contacts instead of through dealer financing. In 
this respect we have the cooperation of our dealers. 

Our loan plan is based on complete personal property 
financing by which we attempt to avoid partial financ- 
ing under which many farmers have parts of their per- 
sonal property mortgaged at many different places. Our 
loans are carried on a monthly instalment plan with 
payments based on either a straight monthly payment or 
a payment based on a percentage of dairy income. 

Seventy-five per cent of our present loans are agri- 
cultural loans and we feel that we can look for a great 
deal of expansion in this field because practically every 
farmer is now in a position where he is forced to pur- 
chase some machinery and make some much needed 
repairs to the buildings—BENJAMIN GAUERKE, Cashier, 
The Bank of Ashippun, Ashippun, Wis. 


Farm Machinery Sales 


Being in a rural community, we are naturally looking 
toward the farmers and their future. We expect to have a 
large demand for farm machinery in our community. 
We expect to work very closely with the farmer and im- 
plement and tractor dealers. We expect to finance prac- 
tically 100 per cent of the sound farm machinery sales 
in our community.—C. B. Jonnson, President, The 
First State Bank, Celina, Tex. 


The farmers of our community are in a much more 
comfortable position than they have been at any time 
in the past 25 years, due to the fact they have reduced 
their debt load, have a comfortable cushion of War 
Bonds and cash with which to make the necessary down 
payments, and, while we are mindful that they are short 
of farm machinery and that their buildings need re- 
pairing, we believe the loans will be much sounder, be- 
cause the farmer himself will be much more economi- 
cally secure. It is our thought, therefore, to completely 
serve the farmer’s needs in every respect possible.— 
A. J. Quinn, President, Northwestern State Bank, Cum- 
berland, Wis. 
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We are having considerable discussion on farm ma. 
chinery as the present indications are that cotton farm. 
ing in the near future will rapidly become more mech. 
anized and we expect to play our part in this financing, 
—H. Wess Mapison, President, Bastrop Bank & Trys; 
Co., Bastrop, La. 


Cordele lies in the heart of the best farming section 
in the state. Peanuts, pecans, cotton, livestock, water- 
melons and truck crops constitute our main agricul- 
tural output. Considerable interest is being taken in 
livestock raising, with improvements of herds and 
modernization of pastures. Crop and livestock loans 
constitute the larger part of local bank loans. Farms 
are being rapidly mechanized and this is financed 
largely through the local banks.—J. B. Downs, V ice- 
President, First State Bank, Cordele, Ga. 


We have reduced our rates on farm mortgages to 4 
per cent to compete with the Federal Land Bank and 
are taking all good farm mortgages, where we do not 
have to go beyond 50 per cent of a fair appraisal of the 
land, that we can get.—Oscar RocErs, Cashier, Ubbard 
State Bank, Bad Axe, Mich. 


Modernization for Farm Homes 


Most farmers feel that as soon as possible they want a 
modern home, if they do not have one, plus electricity 
and many of the appliances that to date are not on the 
market. The same holds true for the bank as we plan on 
remodeling when labor and materials are available. 

Three factors govern most of our loans; first is char- 
acter of the applicant, second security or collateral, third 
profit to the bank. So far our loans have remained at a 
satisfactory level and we believe the future for the alert 
banker is very good. We look for instalment loans to in- 
crease but our experience has proven them to be good 
risks. We think that livestock and grain prices will taper 
down in the future but that farming will still remain 
profitable for some time.—Eppre HAnsEN, Cashier, 
Farmers State Bank, Kanaranzi, Minn. 


It is our purpose to have a field man, as soon as the 
war activities will permit, who will spend his time among 
the farmers developing farm trade and goodwill in gen- 
eral. We believe that this contact with the farmers, bya 
qualified man, as to methods of farming, handling live- 
stock, soil conservation, etc., will be a drawing card for 
our institution.—J. E. Bacu, President, City Bank and 
Trust Co., Moberly, Missouri. 


About 90 per cent of our loans are directly or in- 
directly agricultural and in our case something in excess 
of 30 per cent of our $5,000,000 deposit line is loaned to 
local customers. We believe the greatest demand for 
new financing will be for the purchase of farm ma- 
chinery, equipment and farm improvements; next to 
that, the return of automobile financing to its pre-war or 
higher peaks. Government loan agency competition has 
not been an important factor so far—C. C. McGRANa- 
HAN, Manager, The National Bank of Commerce, Ellens- 
burg, Wash. 
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with emphasis on smaller business, accounts re- 

ceivable, field warehousing, import, -export, 
transit, and any other type of loan which will contribute 
to the general welfare of our customers and community. 
—Carv K. WITHERS, President, Lincoln National Bank, 
Newark, N. J. 


W E shall continue to make sound business loans, 


Whatever the financial needs of our customers may 
be, it is our desire to see that they are satisfied, so long 
as it is consistent with sound banking practice. 

We have received considerable evidence from our com- 
mercial customers that they are interested-in equip- 
ment loans, which will in turn result in a need for 
greater working capital financing. Our experience in 
the financing of expansion for the war effort has taught 
us new ways of meeting our customers’ requir ements, 
and we believe, we shall be able to render greater service 
to our customers in the post-war period.—J. W11soNn 
STEINMETZ, President, The Ninth Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Penn. 


The demand for money from business concerns will 
be dependent largely on what the tax situation might 
be a year or two hence. The average man with means is 
hesitant to expand until such time as he feels a larger 
portion of the earnings may be retained.—F. B. HEATH, 
President, Dakota National Bank and Trust Company, 
Bismarck, N. D. 


We look for some demand from borrowers for the 
purpose of commodity financing, some for city real 
estate mortgages, and considerable for reconversion of 
industries, and replacing of inventories generally, when 
they are available—A. C. Kincston, President, The 
Oshkosh National Bank, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Small Business, Consumer Credit 


It seems to us that we are going to find our possibili- 
ties of service to our community principally in the small 
business and the consumer credit field. The figures of the 
operations and current financial position of the larger 
companies indicate that they are not likely prospects for 
bank credit in the immediate post-war period. However, 
among our customers we find a number of smaller busi- 
nesses that have had considerable success during the 
war period, but which have not as yet developed to their 
maximum potential. It is among these businesses that 
we feel the largest demand for commercial bank credit 
will come.—F RANK G. ANGER, Vice-President, Industrial 
National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


We have been calling to the attention of manufac- 
turers our willingness to make loans to aid industry on a 
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time basis, or an accounts receivable basis. We have 
indicated a willingness to participate with other banks, 
and with our correspondent banks in making loans, 
should the loans be larger than we ourselves can make 
based upon our own capital and surplus.—Srpney D. 
KLINE, President, Berks County Trust Company, Read- 
ing, Penn. 


New business possibilities are beginning to be opened 
to us in the FHA field and in business loans which we are 
taking care of by personal contacts by our bank di- 
rectors as well as our active officers —BENJAMIN 
GAvERKE, Cashier, The Bank of Ashippun, Ashippun, 
Wis. 


Seeking New Businesses 


We have been working through our Chamber of Com- 
merce to interest several lines of business in this terri- 
tory. We feel there is sufficient volume to warrant the 
establishment of new business never tried before.— 
G. W. SHAFER, Jr., Vice-President, The First State Bank, 
Beaver City, Neb. 


We have combed the whole business district offering 
to make loans for modernization of stores; advised the 
lumber dealers and contractors that we want both types 
of FHA loans; are handling a few loans for the coal 
dealers; and at present are making stock pile loans to 


To help your 
business get 


bank credit and 
helpful counsel are 
available at this bank 

If your business 
was a war casualty 
and you are starting 
up again if you are adding a new activity 
to meet new opportunities for profit .. . or if 
you are switching from wartime to peacetime 
operation, come in and tell us your problem. 
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the dealers themselves on trust plan and open credit 
basis.—B. P. ALLEN, President, The First National 
Bank, Wabash, Ind. 


We in our district as a bank group have arranged to 
accommodate new industrial expansion, if they can show 
a proper financial statement together with the ability 
to manufacture successfully in their line. We have ar- 
ranged with other banks for such loans to the extent 
of $600,000. We as a community are more than inter- 
ested in developing new industry in our locality.— 
W. E. Kanter, Cashier, Citizens Bank of Freeland, 
Freeland, Penn. 


We are interested in seeing that our town is abreast 
of the time, and, therefore, building, remodeling and re- 
pair programs are looked to for sources of making loans 
not only for the businesses and industries now located 
here, but to new businesses and industries which desire 
to locate here—W. M. Morrison, Vice-President, The 
First National Bank, Prague, Okla. 


We are expecting to emphasize particularly business 
loans of all kinds, including reconversion financing, to- 
gether with the development of a small loan department 
which will include appliance financing and dealer paper, 
as well as personal loans. This general policy is based on 
two primary purposes: (1) That it will aid in the devel- 
opment of profitable business; and (2) that an aggres- 
sive and sound policy with respect to loans will help to 
maintain banking as a private enterprise.—W. LoGaN 
MacCoy, President, Provident Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


Aids to Merchants 


We are planning to assist businesses to reconvert, 
and merchants to increase their inventories and the at- 
tractiveness and effectiveness of their stores—THOMAS 
C. BousHALtt, President, The Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


When the war restrictions have been removed on 
lending, we do not expect to sit around and wait for in- 
quiries but intend to go and dig the business up. It’s 
like the little boy with the tin can, dog and shovel dig- 
ging worms to go fishing, who says, “Sitting and wish- 
ing won’t change your fate. The Lord provides the fish- 
ing but you have to dig the bait.’”” What lies ahead for 
banking depends on the bankers themselves. Too many 
of us are too hard to see, too slow on giving answers to 
requests for loans, and too unwilling to take any risks.— 
H. D. Witson, President, The Bank of Phoebus, Phoebus, 
Va. 


There will be quite a demand for business loans— 
both for plant expansion and equipment and the financ- 
ing of inventories which are further depleted than at 
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any previous time. In the erection of new plants we ey. 
pect to participate with the RFC or other banks jp 
some instances.—W. M. Jones, Cashier, First National 
Bank, Dalton, Ga. 


Loans from business men and merchants will not jp. 
crease very much at present owing to the fact that they 
have built up good balances and have the ready cash re- 
serve. In addition, many have purchased bonds which 
they will cash if needed in their business.—G. G. Wetsu, 
President, Union Trust Company, Greensburg, Ind. 


We have made a number of calls on our business cus- 
tomers to learn of their post-war expansion plans and 
to find out the competition we had to meet; also to 
offer the financial assistance of this bank to help them 
carry out their K. DurFer, Presj- 
dent, The First National Bank of Athol, Athol, Mass. 


We have already felt an increase in the pulse of busi- 
ness attributable to the slight easing in the gasoline 
situation. We are vitally interested in the success of 
every business and the encouragement of new business 
in the district which we serve. We are also vitally inter- 
ested in the betterment of our municipal facilities and 
all that tends to make this a better and more attractive 
town in which to make one’s home or spend a summer 
vacation. On the prosperity and welfare of our people 
depends the success of our bank.—W. E. C. Perry, 
Cashier, The Buzzards Bay National Bank, Buzzards 
Bay, Mass. 


Possible Business Sources 


Just as soon as the excess profits tax is removed or 
appreciably modified so that it will be possible to pay 
back borrowed money and continue the business on a 
growing basis as it should be done, people will begin to 
take some risk, new businesses will open up and old 
ones be expanded, and from these sources we can get 
some loans also. We are telling our customers about this 
now so they will know where to come when such condi- 
tions permit.—H. LANE Younc, President, The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


In industrial loans we are making every effort to 
serve small businesses, particularly, helping them to get 
ready for the post-war period. We have been able to 
extend credit to quite a number of small businesses 
which show promise for the future —E. D. The 
Park National Bank, Newark, O. 


We have found a small, but encouraging, increase in 
the demand for inventory loans from our business ac- 
counts. This has occurred notwithstanding the heavy 
cash balances these firms have maintained.—J. E. GarM, 
President, Joplin (Mo.) National Bank & Trust Co. 


We believe that the chief demand for commercial 
loans from our customers will be of the term loan type 
and we are trying to acquire the “know how” to give 
good service in this field—Epwarp M. GalILLARd, 
Union and New Haven Trust Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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offset largely by our requiring no extra fees. So far we 
find that the men appreciate not having to go through 
with all the “red tape” required by the Government, 
and we can make the loan the day he applies for the 
money, which saves him from having to wait several 
weeks to get his money. . . . We are expecting to have 
an especially good demand for money when the boys 
return and to help them in every way to get what they 
may want.—C. Hatcuett, President, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Santo, Tex. 


rE believe that banks should take a keen interest 
Wi the returning veterans and not primarily for 

the sole purpose of making GI loans. We will 
extend credit to every veteran who can qualify and who 
needs it for a sound, constructive purpose. Moreover, 
we will extend it without the guarantee, if possible, 
keeping that available for some future need. However, 
many veterans who plan to venture into business will 
need guidance more than credit, and bankers and busi- 
ness men should be prepared and willing to give them 
the benefit of their experience and judgment.—W. E. 
ALEXANDER, President, The Lancaster County National 
Bank, Lancaster, Penn. 


Of course, we will all have to make the GI loans but 
we are firm in the belief we can do the bank a favor as 
well as the soldier by talking the veterans out of invest- 
ing in lines where we are quite sure they will not suc- 
ceed.—GEorGE W. Boettner, President, The Bank of 
Atchison County, Rock Port, Mo. 


We are looking forward to making a great many vet- 
erans’ loans. We made the first loan of this kind in the 
country and now have more pending.—D. R. STEVENS, 
Cashier, The State Bank of Dixon, Dixon, Mo. 


New Business Opportunities 


The first, and most important, service we expect to 
specialize in is veterans’ loans. We have two sound rea- 
sons for this: First, we have an opportunity of securing 
some excellent 4 per cent loans; and second, it is our 
opinion that we have one of the best public relations op- 
portunities that has been ours for some time. I think we 
should take full advantage of it—FRaANK N. GAns, 
Cashier, Beckley National Bank, Beckley, W. Va. 


We see excellent new business opportunities in the 
GI loans and a creator of goodwill for all banks if they 
can be made on a more workable basis. We are most in- 
terested in these loans because the returning veterans 
are our future citizens and need financial assistance and 
guidance. Once established they become permanent.— 
H. J. Micke, President, The Bank of Heard County, 


It appears to us that if a retired serviceman meets 


with the government requirements, he also meets with 
ours. We charge a little higher rate than specified in the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, but think that is likely 


We have shot the works on veterans’ loans and have 
been told we have made more than most of the banks 
in the area. We have cut our eye teeth in making er- 
rors, and we intended to, for we wanted to get inside of 
it and get a good look-see. We do find that the average 
GI coming home thinks he would like to get into busi- 
ness, and as a rule he makes that move too quickly 
before he gets his feet under him and before he has got- 
ten rid of the proverbial “‘ ants in his pants.”’ Some- 


ONE OF A SERIES OF MESSAGES TO WAR VETERANS 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


We wish it were 

possible for us to 

visit every veteran in our 
area personally and ex- 
tend an invitation to use 
our bank. 

Instead we must make 
this general offer to be of 
service through the news- 
paper. But our interest, 
and our desire to help, 
are as sincere as though 
we were face to face. 

No one is better 
equipped to help you 
with financial and 
related personal or 
business problems 
than your bank. 
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We are special- 
ists in this field 
just as you were in your 
wartime job. Our experi- 
ence, ability and access to 
needed information can 
be priceless to you, and 
they are at your disposal 
without a cent of cost, or 

one grain of obligation. 
We can help with con- 
crete services as well 
as with counsel. All of 
our banking facilities 
are likewise available 
to you and we 
earnestly hope 
that you will make 

use of them. 


times I think it would be a good idea if there would 
be a cooling-off period before a veteran could get a 
loan.—B. P. ALLEN, President, The First National 
Bank, Wabash, Ind. 


The thing that we will give most attention to is trying 
to be helpful to returning veterans. We feel this should 
be one of our major objectives as well as our responsi- 
bility to them. It is our intention to allocate all the time 
necessary for a study of their problems, with the 
thought in mind of being helpful for them to get located 
back into some type of work in which they can be in- 
dependent and happy. We feel that it is the banks’ re- 
sponsibility to try and protect them in their rights.— 
W. W. ALEXANDER, President, Trenton Trust Company, 
Trenton, Mo. . 
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We feel there will be a great many loans to veterans 
just as soon as the law can be amended to allow banks to 
make such loans without so much red tape. We expect 
to go into every type of loan actively excepting commer- 
cial and business loans made by commercial banks.— 
W. Stocum, President, The United Savings 
Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


Due to unnecessary red tape and delay, we do not 
expect any great volume of veterans’ loans but will 
make all of them we possibly can. If the veteran should 
be in a position where he cannot wait on a guaranteed 
loan we are in a position and are already set up to make 
them the loans without the guarantee on a 5 per cent 
interest rate—L. O. Nicuors, Cashier, Maries County 
Bank, Vienna, Mo. 


Owing to the red tape connected with the Govern- 
ment, we make these loans ourselves, disregarding the 
Government. It is our intention to make these loans 
whenever necessary, and in our opinion worthwhile. At 
this time we have made two such loans.—GEorRGE F. 
CHRISTENSEN, President, Bank of Stevenson, Stevenson, 
Wash. 


We expect to make all GI loans that we think will be 
beneficial to the ex-soldier but we do not think these 
loans should be made just because the guarantee makes 
the loan safe for the bank. If we do not think the loan 
will help the fellow along, we will not make it even 
though it may be a safe loan as far as the bank is con- 
cerned because of the 50 per cent guarantee.—W. W. 
Jackson, Cashier, St. James Bank, St. James, Mo. 


Every Consideration 


From several angles, by necessity and good business, 
the veterans’ loans in this territory will be given every 
consideration possible by this bank. We have already 
had several applicants, but unfortunately I have found 
that very few veterans understand the GI loan bill, its 
advantages and disadvantages.—H. H. ME.tTon, Cash- 
ter, The First State Bank of Mounds, Mounds, Ill. 


We anticipate more inquiry from GI’s in the months 
ahead. Being personally acquainted with all our GI’s it 
is our intent to handle as many of these cases in a per- 
sonal manner as we can, making the minimum demand 
upon the Veterans Bureau.—W. L. Best, President, 
The Byers State Bank, Byers, Colo. 


We are making every effort to take care of returning 
soldiers who make application for loans. We give them 
all the necessary time and all available information. We 
have completed some of them and some have not been 
approved by the Federal Administrator. We anticipate 
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increased activity as more soldiers are released from 
the service.—J. E. Gar, President, Joplin Nationg 
Bank & Trust Company, Joplin, Mo. 


Our approach to the matter will be a personal one. 
We shall encourage the veterans to bring their problems 
to us for a friendly, confidential talk. Many of the re. 
turning veterans are personally known to us and we fully 
expect to gain the confidence of those who are not. Some 
will have the problem of housing, others that of more 
schooling or setting up in some small business enterprise, 
They will all have our sympathetic counsel and advice, 
We believe that most of them can be handled through 
our usual banking services but in such cases as cannot, 
we shall assist them through the proper Government 
set-up. I believe this policy will be followed by most of 
the commercial banks. They will take care of the veter- 
ans’ needs, but much that they will do will never appear 
in statistics.—W. E. C. Perry, Cashier, The Buzzards 
Bay National Bank, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


A Broad Field 


We are of the opinion that a broad field has pre- 
sented itself in GI loans, and it is our policy to make 
as many as we can consistent with sound banking 
practices. Our plans, at present, provide for a de- 
partment which will be under the supervision, if 
possible, of a World War ITI veteran. We feel that 
returning veterans will be more inclined to talk freely 
to one of their own, and in the event their loan appli- 
cation does not meet the requirements, they will not be 
bitter if the application is declined by an officer who 
has come through the war.—Sam M. Ricnarps, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, Lake Charles Bank & Trust 
Company, Lake Charles, La. 


We expect to stand ready to finance our war veterans 
in home building, in a new business or with a farm. We 
are all set to take all types of this kind of business and in 
other lines that a soundly managed bank may safely do. 
—T. C. Parsons, Cashier, Bank of Ripley, W. Va. 


We believe there will eventually be a large volume of 
this type business; the compulsory 4 per cent rate on 
these loans does not seem to appeal to some of our in- 
land banks, but in our case the rate is satisfactory and 
we propose to develop this business on a very large 
scale—DeWi1t T. Ray, President, The Liberty State 
Bank, Dallas, Tex. 


We are going to try and take care of our servicemen 
without using the GI loan plan too much. The amount 
of red tape and other requirements in connection with 
this loan is hampering the closing of loans to the service- 
men.—L. E. CHRISTENSEN, President, The Farmers Na- 
tional Bank, Aurelia, Ia. 


There will be quite a demand for home financing for 
construction and purchase of homes; both FHA and GI 
loans will be in active demand.—W. M. Jones, Cashier, 
First National Bank, Dalton, Ga. 
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and post-war future two classes of service. The 

first is designed for use by masses of individuals 
and consists of all kinds of small loans and the financing 
of purchases by consumers of household durable goods, 
pay-as-you-go checking accounts, register checks; sav- 
ings accounts, and small safe deposit boxes renting at $5 
plus tax per year. The second category of services applies 
to the small and medium-sized business man. These 
services consist of all kinds of loans, both of the usual 
bank variety and term financing, ordinary check ac- 
counts, and trust services for both business and individ- 
uals ALAN R. Morse, President, United States Trust 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


VW: ARE planning to emphasize in the immediate 


We expect to do some trust advertising and some ad- 
vertising for miscellaneous services, such as travelers 
checks, savings and checking accounts. If we should 
establish a special checking account arrangement we 
would probably add 15 per cent to our budget to use for 
this specific purpose—W. E. Brockman, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Midland National Bank and Trust Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


We offer checking account service, subject to a count 
analysis, and we expect to make no changes. Savings 
accounts will remain in force with the 1 per cent interest 
rate likely to continue. One-year time certificates of 
deposit at 114 per cent interest will be continued except 
for unforeseen conditions which may arise.—J. PARK 
SmitH, Cashier, The National Bank of Topton, Topton, 
Penn. 


We have offered and will continue to offer simplified 
checking accounts, and while we cannot be classified as 
astrictly industrial community, they have proven very 
popular—H. K. Hopuit, President, The Southern 
Missouri Trust Company, Springfield, Mo. 


About five years ago we installed a special checking 
account arrangement requiring no minimum balance, 
and as a result of consistent publicity, we have found 
that type of service quite widely accepted by the public 
under wartime conditions. We are handling a substan- 
tial volume of these accounts at the present time and 
expect to continue the expansion of that activity in the 
post-war period.—H. ScHEUNEMAN, Cashier, Chicago 
City Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, Ill. 


We continue to advertise checking accounts and have 
at the present time approximately one-half as many 
special checking accounts as we have regular checking 
accounts. We have had employee campaigns on this 
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which have been considerably more productive by total 
dollars expended than advertising —JoHN KINNEMAN, 
Jr., Vice-President, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


The use of our banking-by-mail service, money orders 
and checking accounts shows a gradual increase.—C. S. 
BECKER, Cashier, The Second National Bank, Coopers- 
town, 


The two fields which we should like to develop are 
special checking accounts and consumer credit loans.— 
Wi.1aM B. Brostus, Cashier, National Bank of Chester 
County and Trust Co., West Chester, Penn. 


Since the war began we have had a very substantial 
increase in the number of checking accounts and in the 
number of safe deposit boxes rented. We hope to retain 
a good deal of this business.—H. R. Stone, President, 
The First National Bank of Belfast, Belfast, Me. 


We will want to push for every loaning opportunity 
in the community and are hoping to get some of the in- 
stalment loans that have previously been made by 
finance companies.—A. A. SEARLE, President, The Geneva 


Savings and Trust Company, Geneva, O. 


Everyone 


hnous 


Do you work in a store, a shop or an office? 
Do you sell for a Jiving, operate o business or 
run a farm? Whatever your work, you'll find. 
that a lot of people like yourself are custo- 
mers of ours. Helping them to meet their finan- 
cial problems has given us the experience to 
handle similar problems for you. And we're 
always glad to be helpful. Our bank is a pop- 
vlar place. Why not drop in to see us often? 


the may 


Mr. DicKHUTH is a financial writer for the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


in this issue, has proved conclusively that the 

thousands of bankers who have taken the trouble 
to reply are full of ideas and plans for new post-war- 
banking services. Not the slightest tendency can be de- 
tected among executives anywhere that they will be 
content to rely on the coupon income from their gov- 
ernment security holdings as chief source of revenue. 

Independent investigations and queries in many 
quarters seem to bear out the story of BANKING’s sur- 
vey and pessimism on the future or nature of bank 
earnings appears to be unwarranted. 

In the first place, to assume that a certain economic 
cycle, which happens to have been in existence for 
several years, is here to stay, is a sure fallacy. All those 
who predicted ‘‘a new economic era of indefinite dura- 
tion” in 1928 or 1929 have proved to be wrong. Others 
who forecast that new concepts of the New Deal eco- 
nomic philosophy would produce an indeterminable 
stable society were as wrong as the many professional 
prophets of earlier eras. 

Perhaps it is very basic to recognize in any discussion 
of this kind that the study of economics cannot be 
treated as an exact science or a mathematical equation. 
While slide rules are helpful in determining the ratios 
and records of the past and present, they are apt to be 
elusive tools in the hands of the prognosticator. If this 
were not so, all the laborious and painstaking work 
of financial statisticians, analysts and economists would 
have provided a more certain basis for investment, for 
preservation of capital or for gain and for the amassing 
of fortunes. There is not a mathematical method or for- 
mula which has not been tried by private and govern- 
ment research staffs—yet none of them could furnish the 
precise answer to the economic future. 


\ SURVEY by BANKING, reported in detail elsewhere 


By contrast, the physicist, the chemist and the engineer 
can rely on known mathematical facts. If their calcula- 
tions are correct, the carrying capacity of a bridge, the 
explosive dynamic of certain matter and the reaction 
of one chemical to another can be predicted long before 
actual experiments begin. 

The reasen for the inability to prognosticate business 
and economic trends despite all the statistical wealth 
which has been accumulated may be that the sum 
total of economic activity comprises such elements as 
popular fads, fears, notions and hopes, social trends 
and the whole gamut of trends and caprices human 
nature is capable of producing by reason and emotion. 

The “century of the common man,” particularly, 
which has been officially ushered in by popular mandate 
or otherwise in a goodly portion of the “civilized” 
world, is so loaded with social implications of security 
for the masses, social insurance schemes, guaranteed 
wages and other complications that forecasts of an 
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economic nature would appear infinitely more difficult 
than they were in the past. 

What, then, is the outlook for bank earnings 
in the light of such conditions? Solely on the 
basis of the enterprise evidenced by the bank- 
ing profession, the prospects are good. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, however, that the 
problems of bank earnings vary with the size, location 
and business an institution is doing. The operations 
and prospects of a bank with $5 billion resources can 
hardly be compared with one having assets of $5 million. 
That is another reason why average assets of all banks, 
average earnings, average income from governments, 
average income from loans may turn out to be mis- 
leading yardsticks. 


Banxs in rural districts certainly have vastly different 
problems than financial institutions in busy industrial 
centers. In agricultural territories, the proportion of 
time and compound interest deposits to total customers’ 
balances is much larger than in the cities. This means 
that the deposit structure is more stable and the manage- 
ment does not have to be concerned with huge short 
term investment cushions against the fickle velocity of 
demand funds. The small bank, as a rule is able to get 4 
better rate for its loans than the large institution in @ 
reserve City. 

In fact, the difference between the two extremes in the 
banking profession is much like the divergence of busi- 
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Bank Earnings 


ness between the retail and the wholesale merchant. 
Yet, both have one problem in common—merchandis- 
ing. The attitude of management on this point will 
ultimately be the determining factor in future revenue. 
Inquiries in many places have convinced this writer that 
executives are becoming increasingly aware of the ne- 
cessity of merchandising money and of letting people 
know what they are doing and how they are doing it. 

What will have to be done will depend on individual 
local conditions. Some war centers will undoubtedly 
lose permanently a good deal of their deposits, other 
areas will gain. This will lead to a change in reserve 
requirements, it will alter capital ratios either for the 
worse or for the better. 

More demand for commercial loans will mean a shift 
of assets and continued rises in the market for govern- 
ment bonds will certainly mean lower yields. The total 
investment yield of all banks in 1944 was about 1.49 
per cent and the experts envisage a general drop for 
1945 as a whole to perhaps 1.10 per cent. The future of 
money rates likewise will be an important factor. 


For many years a downward tendency has persisted. 
Billions of corporate obligations and millions of V and 
VT loans have recently been refinanced on a lower 
basis than previous commitments. Despite these low 
rates, though, risk-taking for short, medium or long 
terms still commands appreciably higher interest. 

The most encouraging aspect in the outlook 
for bank earnings is the stated determination of 
commercial bankers throughout the country 
to push services to the public to the very limit 
of their ability. 

One part of the public, small business, is expected to 
be taken care of, creditwise, in the cooperatively run 
regional credit pools. The number of banks interested in 
consumer financing after the war has more than doubled 
from the pre-war level. There is the “agent-bank” plan 
to finance automobile instalment purchases widely 
promoted by insurance and banking circles. Interest in 
personal loans is growing likewise. 

Accounts receivable financing and other functions 
heretofore in the exclusive domain of finance companies 
are now being tackled by banks. Medium term loans 
to business and agriculture will be another channel of 
bank investment. New travel departments are planned 
to satisfy the itinerant hunger of thousands of boys who 
have become acquainted with places and people overseas. 

Air communications and the new international role 
of the United States, moreover, has led to a conscious- 
ness for the necessity for foreign trade, and air ship- 
ments from inland points direct might make many 
banks in the hinterland conversant with techniques 
which were heretofore the exclusive province of the 
large international institutions in the big cities of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

The spirit of direct service to the public received 
particular impetus by the new role banking has assumed 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


as counselor to the returning GI Joe. Information cen- 
ters in many towns, primarily staffed and run by bankers 
together with other public spirited citizens, have given 
many bankers a fresh approach to public service. 

Stripped of technicalities and statistics, the service- 
to-the-public spirit is likely to show the banking in- 
dustry as a whole a sure way to satisfactory earnings in 
a very complex and unpredictable world. The American 
public always has been willing and able to pay tor rea- 
sonable and efficient service. If people also know that it 
is based on “enlightened selfishness” and is in the inter- 
est of the country as a whole, it might prove to be a 
gold mine, offsetting lower income from government 
portfolios, higher taxes, greater social security burdens 
and larger salaries and other expenses. 
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Factors Affecting Bank Dividends 


JAMES W. WOOSTER, JR. 


Mr. Wooster, former investment officer of a New 
England savings bank, is currently engaged in trust and 
estate administration work in New York City. 


URING the past 15 years when bank stockholders 
1) have heard from bank management, the chances 
are that it’s been bad news, not good. During the 
early 1930’s the approval of most stockholders was asked 
for the placing of a prior claim against the bank’s assests 
in the form of preferred stock or debentures. After the 
low point in the depression was reached there remained 
much wreckage to be cleared away. Stockholders were 
told,of the need for reductions in surplus or reserves to 
absorb losses already taken or to revalue existing assets 
on a more realistic basis. Stockholders dividends were 
cut, and sometimes cut again or eliminated. 

In more recent years stockholders have been asked to 
increase their investment in their bank’s stock, in order 
to replace capital lost during the depression years or to 
provide a more adequate base for expanded deposits and 
anticipated post-war lending. Stockholders have been 
told that earnings recovery from the depression lows has 
been retarded by increased costs of doing business, such 
as Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation assessments 
for the benefit of depositors, and employee benefit and 
pension plans for the benefit of the bank’s staff, and by a 
greatly increased tax burden, for the benefit of Uncle 
Sam. Even the bank’s borrowers have benefited, through 
reductions in interest rates. 

It is small wonder, then, if bank stockholders feel that 
the bank is being run for the benefit of everyone but 
themselves; that the only time when they hear from the 
management is when they are asked to forego something 
or contribute something, and that they are the real 
“forgotten men.” 


Procresstve bank management has regretted the 
necessity for continuing and increasing sacrifices on the 
part of stockholders. Management has explained that 
these sacrifices have not been due to perversity or sheer 
“cussedness” on their part, but rather have been a 
reflection of basic, underlying conditions over which 
individual bank managements have had but little 
control. However, many bank managements have stated, 
or at least implied, that as soon as conditions warranted, 
the rights of stockholders to a reasonable participation 
in their bank’s earnings would be given proper rec- 
ognition. 

The time is now close at hand, if it has not already 
arrived, when the position of bank stockholders should 
be reviewed and reappraised. In most banks the last 
vestiges of the débris left by the depression of the 1930’s 
have been cleared away, adequate reserves established 
against the ultimate liquidation of undesirable assets. 
Internal accounting procedure and bond premium 
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amortization methods have been brought into line so 
that reported earnings are realistically and consery. 
atively stated. No unrealized depreciation exists in the 
bond portfolio, the loan account is clean, questionable 
bonds have been disposed of, contingency and special 
reserves have been replenished, and net operating 
earnings have been, and are continuing, to increase, 

These favorable background factors have set the 
stage for a reconsideration of the position of stockholders, 
and of the extent and manner of their participation in 
these improved operating results. The simplest course, 
and that of least resistance, is to moderately increase 
the annual rate of dividends. In some instances such 
action is proper, and fully justified. In many cases, 
however, the rights of stockholders can and should be 
recognized in other ways, which are equally fair, but 
which over a period of time, should prove better suited 
to developing conditions, and so more truly in the 
interests of the bank, of its stockholders, and of the 
community in general. 


A\ HAT ways are there, other than an increase in the 
annual rate of dividends, whereby stockholders’ rights 
may be given recognition as a reflection of an improve- 
ment in the quantity or quality of assets, or an increase 
in the quantity or quality of earnings? Let us considera 
few: 

(1) Hidden reserves may be revealed and formally 
added to the bank’s capital structure, thereby increasing 
the stated book value of the stockholder’s investment. 
In the past, hidden reserves may have been set up, or 
allowed to develop, as a protection against risks whose 
eventuation was feared. These reserves may have been 
handled as a deduction from the total ledger value of 
loans, or of investments, or may have taken the form 
of conscious and deliberate under-valuation for state- 
ment purposes of specific asset items. The creation or 
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development of a moderate amount of hidden reserves of 
this nature seems justified from a conservative banking 
standpoint. Such reserves give management a greater 
flexibility in the handling of specific loss situations which 
may develop, or which threaten to develop. However, in 
some instances hidden reserves may have grown to a 
size which cannot be justified by normal risk standards, 
and in the light of the character of assets now held. In 
such cases, the release of all or a portion of these hidden 
reserves, and their inclusion in the public statement of 
the bank will provide a pleasant contrast to the reverse 
procedure to which some stockholders had become 
accustomed, and would suggest that the tide had, at 
last, turned. 

(2) During recent years when most banks have had 
net asset recoveries, and have had operating earnings 
substantially in excess of cash dividend disbursements, 
these accretions to stockholders’ equity have often been 
added to undivided profits or to reserve accounts. A 
portion of these capital funds could now be transferred 
from undivided profits or reserves to surplus. Such a 
transfer would be a token from management to stock- 
holders that their equity in the bank had shown definite 
and permanent growth. It would also increase the 
maximum loan limit of the bank to any single borrower, 
and would increase the bank’s prestige in the com- 
munity. 

(3) A portion of surplus could be transferred to 
capital, thereby permitting payment of a stock dividend. 
If the annual cash dividend rate were left undisturbed, 
the indirect effect would be that of a moderate cash 
dividend increase to old stockholders. Such a transfer 
would have all of the advantages, from a stockholder 
and community standpoint, of the alternative discussed 
above under two, plus a larger stockholder participa- 
tion in the bank’s current operating earnings. 

(4) Payment of an “extra” cash dividend. Such a 
payment would not formally increase the annual rate of 
cash dividends, and would give the bank management 
greater flexibility in considering future dividend pay- 
ments than if the stated annual rate were to be increased. 
This “extra” would, moreover, give immediate and 
tangible recognition to stockholders’ rights to a reason- 
able participation in current operating earnings. 


Ix reviewing and reconsidering dividend policies it 
seems necessary to give weight to a number of inter- 
related factors. Certain of the more important of these 
are listed and briefly commented on below: 

(1) What is the true condition of the bank’s assets? 
If questionable bonds are still held at high book values, 
if the loan account is not completely clean, or if special 
asset groups such as bank building, or real estate, are 
carried at unconservatively large figures, then any 
modification of dividend rates should be deferred until 
these matters, which should have a prior claim against 
recoveries and earnings, have been satisfactorily dealt 
with. 

(2) Are reported operating earnings a true reflection 
of the bank’s earning power under current operating 
conditions? If reported operating earnings have been 
artificially stimulated: (a) By an inadequate charge for 
amortization of bond premiums; (b) by writing off 
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Questions to 


Ask About Your Dividend Policy 


(1) What is the true condition of the bank’s 
assets? 

(2) Are reported operating earnings a true re- 
flection of the bank’s earning power under current 
operating conditions? 

(3) Are savings depositors receiving the highest 
rate of interest to which their savings are entitled 
under present money market conditions? 

(4) Is the bank’s capital structure large enough to 
afford adequate protection for current requirements 
and reasonable assurance of adequacy for future an- 
ticipated needs? 

(5) What proportion of current operating earnings 
is already being paid out in dividends? 

(6) Are there capital items, such as preferred 
stock or debentures, still outstanding ahead of the 
common? 

(7) How permanent is the present level of operat- 
ing earnings likely to be? 


against capital items the premiums on bonds purchased, 
while taking the full coupon into earnings; (c) by the 
failure to establish out of earnings adequate reserves 
against high yielding loans or securities; (d) by inclusion 
of total income from high yielding securities purchased 
at low prices, but now about to mature; or, (e) by in- 
adequate provision for taxes due to the fortuitous 
presence of unused tax losses, then reported earnings 
should be re-cast on a conservative and realistic basis. 
These revised earnings should then be used as the basis 
of discussion as to any possible change in the annual 
rate of cash dividends. 

(3) Are savings depositors receiving the highest rate 
of interest to which their savings are entitled under 
present money market conditions? From a public 
relations standpoint, this question is one of increasing 
importance. Circumstances differ between various com- 
munities, and a discussion of the problem of establishing 
an equitable basis for rewarding the thrift of savings 
depositors is beyond the scope of this article. However, 
any determination of the proportion of the bank’s 
income which is available for distribution in dividends 
to stockholders should give full weight to the prior right 
of savings depositors to a fair return on their savings. 

(4) Is the bank’s capital structure large enough to 
afford adequate protection for current requirements and 
reasonable assurance of adequacy for future anticipated 
needs? If not, then any increase in dividends should 
await a further plowing back of income until capital 
funds have reached a more satisfactory level. 

(5) What proportion of current operating earnings is 
already being paid out in dividends? Although no 
arbitrary limits can be set up which will automatically 
apply to all situations, if a bank is already paying 
out two thirds or more of its earnings in cash dividends, 
this should constitute a strong suggestion that common 

(ConTINUED DN PAGE 159) 
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Better Methods Make Better Banks 


effort required to adapt to changing circum- 

stances. The banking community is well aware of 
this. To survive as profitable institutions, banks must 
adjust to new realities. The days are gone when bankers 
could surround themselves with an aura of austerity and 
sit in chaste and severe banking houses to wait for 
borrowers to come to them. Interest rates are low. The 
unprecedented size of the Federal debt argues that the 
Treasury will maintain an easy money policy during the 
foreseeable future. 

Thoughtful bankers are well aware that banks can no 
longer maintain satisfactory earning power if they act 
solely as wholesalers of money. The time has passed 
when sufficient profitable business can be obtained 
solely from a comparatively small number of large 
commercial loans to manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
large retailers. Banks can no longer be in but not of 
their communities. 

Banking right now is going through a transition from 
a class to a mass market activity. This is a challenge and 
an opportunity which is being met by different banks in 
various ways. The transformation is neither easy nor 
simple. There is a world of difference between the mer- 
chandising of a diesel motor, for example, and that of a 
box of face powder. Banking service has in the past 
been merchandised chiefly to small and carefully se- 
lected groups. Now new methods must be used in mer- 
chandising banking service to the masses who in the 
aggregate can be a very profitable market. 


() NE price of living in a dynamic civilization is the 


[ stewucentry planned advertising, aggressive sales 
promotion, and astute public relations programs can 
change the attitude of the mass market toward banks. 
These changes are never instantaneous. No disappoint- 
ment should be felt because results are not as rapid or 
dramatic as one might hope. Time must be allowed, for 
the process is one of attrition of old attitudes and the 
formation of new ones. Competent market research will 
reveal strengths and weaknesses in such programs and 
suggest modifications long before they become appar- 
ent from the comments and behavior of the new cus- 
tomers they are intended to attract. 

A skillful selling job, however, is not the sole need. 
To capitalize the opportunity created for banks by the 
termination of the war, and to offset the effects of low 
interest rates, banks must modify their methods to con- 
form to the psychology and habits of the new customers 
they attract. At the same time, they-must reduce costs 
in connection with traditional banking operations and 
develop efficient and low cost methods of handling a 
large number of small transactions. Mass banking is re- 
tail business, and so it must have effective retail rou- 
tines. 

Bankers know better than any other group in the 
business community the vital importance of controlling 
direct costs. Reduction of a direct cost is an immediate, 
direct, and continuing addition to profit on every subse- 
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quent transaction. When interest rates are low, mar. 
gins are narrow, and so such reductions often represent 
the difference between an adequate profit and one that 
is wholly inadequate. While it is true that many banks 
have sought to reduce costs, few have explored all the 
possibilities energetically and thoroughly. 


Maxy valuable lessons have been learned along these 
lines during the war. They can be applied to banking. 
When they are applied, they will materially increase 
profits both percentagewise and in dollars. Many banks 
will find it very profitable to make a program of cost 
reduction through the development of better methods 
one of the responsibilities of an officer. Even quite small 
banks will profit handsomely by employing a systems 
expert or a firm of management engineers to scrutinize 
methods and develop routines that will permit the han- 
dling of large volumes of small transactions at mini- 
mum costs. Few, if any, departments will fail to benefit 
from such programs. The big advantage, of course, will 
be “getting off on the right foot”’ in the development of 
the mass banking business—consumer credit, personal 
loans, bond redemption, savings, and no-minimum- 
balance checking account departments. In these, two 
factors are equally important. One is the performance of 
the service at the lowest practicable cost. The other is 
creation of that active customer goodwill that trans- 
lates itself into word of mouth advertising. No asset is 
more valuable than a large group of customers who say 
to their friends, “‘Why don’t you go to my bank? They 
are grand people to do business with, and very friendly 
and accommodating. I know they will be glad to help 
you.” 


Baxxs all over the country have taken steps to make 
themselves new customers and friends by careful choice 
of well thought out methods. For example, a bank in 
Massachusetts has solved the thorny problem of bond 
redemptions in a way that protects itself from the possi- 
bility of loss through failure to obtain proper identifica- 
tion of redeemers and at the same time speeds service to 
customers and reduces handling costs. Since redemptions 
of Series E bonds will continue for at least 10 years, and 
since they are held by a large proportion of the popula- 
tion, this bank’s accomplishment is extremely impor- 
tant both from a cost and a public relations point of 
view. The method is neither difficult nor costly and the 
routine is so fast and smooth that customers are un- 
aware of it. It depends upon having the needed verify- 
ing information immediately available in a form that 
gives positive identification. This method has been 
adopted by a number of other banks which have 
learned of it. 

A bank in the South has multiplied the earnings of 
its safe deposit department several-fold and simultane- 
ously improved its service to customers not only in 
ease of access to their boxes but also in positiveness of 
control of entry and protection of customers’ rights. 
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Part of the saving has come from a reduction of staff 
required in the department in spite of a very substantial 
increase in number of boxes rented and number of visits 
handled. Even though at some future time the number 
of boxes leased and the rental income decline from pres- 
ent peak levels, operating costs have been reduced 
enough that the earnings will remain at permanently 
higher levels. The superior service rendered is in itself a 
strong reason for customer preference for this bank’s 
safe deposit department over others in the community. 
Such things become sales points that can be merchan- 
dised. 

A Missouri bank found its volume of personal loan 
business had outgrown its accounting system. A new 
loan accounting method was installed which has im- 
proved window service to customers, collection follow- 
up, and loan control and has reduced operating costs by 
saving clerical work. 

A Maryland bank found that the growth of its busi- 
ness had created a condition in which departmental 
files were no longer adequate. Bank officers were incon- 
venienced since they could not locate correspondence 
quickly. Time was being wasted and customer service 
was below the level of quality acceptable to the officers. 
Departmental filing was ended and a centralized filing 
system installed. The result is better service to custom- 


ers and bank officers, greater filing accuracy, improved 
accessibility of wanted material, and a saving in cost. 


\ \ Iowa bank modernized its ledger control in its 
budget department. It thereby saved two clerks directly 
and reduced the time devoted to collection control. A 
Georgia bank mechanized its mortgage accounting pro- 
cedures, with a direct saving of clerical labor and a gain 
in speed and accuracy of compilation of several impor- 
tant mortgage records. 

An Indiana bank decided to modernize its transit de- 
partment. One camera for making photomicrographs 
was installed to replace two of the machines formerly 
used for this work. One clerk is saved and errors are 
prevented. The compactness of film reduces storage 
space. 

Page after page could be filled with such recitations 
of cases in which banks have modernized a method or in- 
stalled a new system of handling work in onedepartment 
or another and saved money and improved customer 
service. Nothing, however, can be gained by laboring 
the point that costs can be reduced and the reduction 
carried to profit by the choice of the best method avail- 
able. 

The important thing is to re-examine critically the 
methods in use in every department of one’s own bank. 
Time and custom make existing methods familiar and 
comfortable. Good, indifferent, or bad—habitual meth- 
ods usually stand unchallenged. Even good methods 
can sometimes be improved, and indifferent or poor ones 
always can be bettered. Hence, it is good practice to 
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“audit” methods periodically to see where costs can be 
reduced, profits increased, and service to bank customers 
improved. 

It is important to bear in mind that while there are 
many “best” methods, there is no one “best method.” 
Each bank has its own peculiar circumstances to con- 
sider. A method that may be ideal in the bank on one 
corner may be utterly impractical for its neighbor 
across the street. There is, however, a general approach 
that is applicable to almost all situations. That is to ask 
first, ‘‘ Why: is this thing done at all?,” and then to ask, 
“Why is this necessary thing done this way?.”’ Unless 
it can be demonstrated that the function is necessary 
and the method free from duplicated or unnecessary 
steps and is simple and direct, alternative methods 
should be investigated. Even if the method is simple 
and the function necessary, the possibility of simplifica- 
tion or cost reduction through combining it with a re- 
lated task is worth consideration. Some mechanical 
methods that at first blush appear very costly prove to 
be most economical because of the many things that can 
be obtained as by-products. 

The Army Service Forces and some of the Navy bu- 
reaus have made remarkable advances in cost reduction 
and time saving through record simplification and con- 
trol. Some of them are along lines which will have bank- 
ing applications. These advances are becoming more 
and more widely known. As the officers who worked 
them out return to civil life, they can be expected to 
apply this new body of knowledge to civilian uses. 

Almost every improvement in methods operates to 
reduce direct costs, to save time, and to increase good 
will through improved customer service. That is why bet- 
ter methods make better—and more profitable—banks. 


A pre-war educational display arranged by BANKING at a 

meeting of the American Bankers Association and showing 

equipment and systems then available to banks, which again 

will be obtainable in the post-war period. In the interim, in 

many cases, advanced improvements have been made to meet 
wartime needs of industry and government 
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Dr. IRWIN is economist! of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, national educational director of the American 
Institute of Banking, and assistant director of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking. 


F THERE is one lesson that stands out above all others 

| from the experiences of World War II it is this: that 

there is no substitute for trained men and trained 
minds. 

For even as we have read and listened to the ghastly 
reports about the destruction caused by the first atomic 
bomb we have been told that the Nazis came perilously 
close to winning the race in the creation of that bomb. 
There was a good reason for their near-success: the 
German nation has for many years been a leader in 
scientific experimentation. And, leaving out of consider- 
ation the follies of their race theories and their short- 
sighted expulsion of non-Aryan scholars, they sought 
by every means to develop leaders in science among 
their own people. 

They followed the same policy in political science, in 
economics, in banking, in geopolitics, and elsewhere. 
Hjalmar Schacht and his satellites, for example, showed 
the world what could be done in the area of foreign 
exchange and, as matters turned out, brought on the 
war. 

We in the United States were not too far behind even 
at the outbreak of the war. Some of our leaders, if not 
all of them, had realized the need for research. Others 
had seen to it that the techniques for training men in 
the arts of war were not neglected. As the conflict pro- 
gressed, activity both in research and in training was 
speeded up. History therefore will testify that free men 
are not to be beaten in war even when challenged by 
minds harnessed to the wheels of a totalitarian jug- 
gernaut. 

But the challenge has been only partially answered. 
The post-war era is already almost upon us, and the 
race will be to the swift—not to the laggards. A new 
world is in the making, one in which there can be no 
letdown, no resting on laurels achieved, no respite from 
the crowding necessity for research, for experimenta- 
tion, for the development of new techniques in the 
fields of personnel training, production, distribution, 
finance, taxation, education, banking, perhaps even of 
war. We shall have to be on our guard, alert to the 
needs of a changing if not a revolutionary world. 

And in this new era that is dawning nothing can 
possibly take the place of.trained men and trained 
minds. Competition is going to be keen. Bankers know 
that now. The winning of world markets for American 
products is going to call not only for good products at 
reachable prices but also for a knowledge of those mar- 
kets, for adequate and intelligent financing of the move- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 157) 
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Trained Minds 


WILLIAM A. IRWIN 


Dr. Harold Stonier, right, executive manager of the American 
Bankers Association and director of The Graduate School of 
Banking, presenting the Richard W. Hill award to Hermann 
G. Diekelmann, cashier, Horicon (Wisc.) State Bank, during 
the 1945 G. S. B. commencement at Rutgers University. Mr. 
Hill, left, in whose honor this award is to be made each year, 
starting with 1945, to the oldest member of the G. S. B.'s 
graduating class, was formerly secretary of the A.I.B., and 
more recently of the A.B.A., and was the G. S. B.’s first 
registrar 


A.I.B. Outlook 


Seventy thousand members of the American In- 
stitute of Banking is the 1945-46 goal, according to 
National President David T. Scott. ‘‘ This goal would 
not appear overly ambitious,”” Mr. Scott said, ‘‘in 
view of the enthusiasm and optimism expressed by 
the chapter leaders attending 15 regional chapter 
officers’ conferences in various sections recently and 
the keen interest being shown in our new ‘Consumer 
Credit Course,’ available this Fall. 

“With the discharge of considerable numbers of 
former service personnel and the diminishing bank 
personnel turnover, I foresee a trend back to the 
regular Institute courses and away from the ‘quickie’ 
courses which the banks found invaluable during the 
stringent manpower shortage in banks. 

‘“‘A short orientation and refresher course for re- 
turning veterans contemplates a series of seminar 
meetings sponsored by local chapters on banking 
and related subjects to bring servicemen up to date 
on banking developments and the introduction of 
our new textbook, ‘A Career in Banking.’ 

“This text, prepared especially for returning 
servicemen, reads like fiction and, while tracing the 
story of a young man who enters a village bank at 
19 and rises to the presidency of a billion dollar city 
bank at 44, briefly summarizes the fundamentals of 
commercial law, negotiable instruments, bank opera- 
tions, credits, and other essential procedures. It will 
serve as an inspiration and guide book to the re- 
turning veteran.” 
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Helping the Veteran Reconvert 


MILLARD C. FAUGHT 


Dr. FAUGHT, an economist and writer associated with 
the Committee on Economic Development, writes frequently 
for BANKING. 


men’s Advisory Center in a southern town. 

“Ah have come,” he announced, “to git mah 
four thousan’ dollahs. And soon as Ah do Ah got mah 
futuah all figgered out. Ah’m gonna buy me a coupla 
cabs an’ git me a coupla boys to run ’em an’ Ah’m gonna 
sit on mah poach an’ be a beezness man.” 

After listening to about 15 minutes of explanation 
about the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act by the ad- 
visory committee, the veteran leaned forward in his 
chair, pounded the table, and shouted, “Do you-all 
mean to sit there and tell me Ah was wounded at Anzio 
for a loan!” 

The above is mot a funny story. It is not funny be- 
cause a very great number of veterans, members of their 
families, business men, and bankers are almost as con- 
fused or disturbed each in his own way, as was the col- 
ored veteran, about the loan provisions of the veterans’ 
act. 

Obviously, no banker has any illusions about these 
veterans’ loans being gifts, but short of this there is still 
plenty of room for both illusion and disillusion. The 
servicemen’s act and the myriad of other financial facts 
and fictions surrounding the hopes of a million or more 
servicemen to “go into business for themselves,” pre- 
sent American bankers with one of the biggest combined 
opportunity-responsibilities in their history. If any- 
thing, the emphasis is more on the responsibility than 
the opportunity, but both are vastly important. 


| NEGRO veteran came into the office of a Service- 


| HE immediate responsibility of the banker is obvi- 
ously to meet every potential serviceman borrower suf- 
ficiently more than the half-way point of helping him 
unwind the red tape of the present act. This can be a 
heavy assignment in itself as attested by a Minnesota 
smal] town banker who had to answer a new question 
daily for an impatient ex-soldier for 54 consecutive busi- 
ness days! It is a moot question whether the bankers or 
the veterans have been the worst victims of the first 
“trial, travail and error” period of the act’s operation. 
But, thanks in large part to the leadership of practical 
bankers in suggesting improvements in the act and in its 
local application, there are sound hopes for better re- 
sults in the early future. 

However, before examining the hoped-for better days 
ahead, there is another responsibility involved here— 
and a far-reaching one—which every banker (and indeed 
every community veteran’s advisory committee) would 
do well to ponder. The average veteran is under 30 
years of age. This means that all of his adult life has 
been spent during 10 years of depression and five years 
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The North Carolina Bankers Association has completed a suc- 
cessful series of 10 veterans’ loan panels throughout the state, 
with approximately 600 bankers participating. In the panel 
above, l. to r., Fred W. Greene, executive secretary, North 
Carolina Bankers Association, Raleigh; Louis D. Brooks, 
assistant vice-president, Union National Bank, Charlotte, and 
chairman, NCBA’s Service to War Veterans Committee; 
W. H. Neal, vice-president, Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, and member, American Banker Association’s 
Committee on Service for War Veterans; Judge Clyde L. Gar- 
rett, specialist, Veterans Administration, Washington; and 
Gordon C. Hunter, executive vice-president, The Peoples 
Bank, Roxboro, and president, North Carolina Bankers 
Association 


of war. Whatever actual business experience he may 
have had, and certainly all of his sense of values about 
what is good or bad about our so-called system of free 
enterprise, has been gained during that period. 

He is now coming home from war to try his own hand 
at the game of earning a living or starting a small busi- 
ness, according to the Horatio Alger traditions which we 
all willingly foster. 

If he fails in this first venture, he may very reasonably 
go sour on our whole system, and certainly on those in- 
dividuals or groups who, in his opinion, may have con- 
tributed to his failure. Any bank which may have to 
foreclose on a veteran’s business loan should be able to 
see where it will stand in this picture. 

But little progress ever comes of a negative approach. 
The positive side of this picture is that the banker is 
probably in a better position than any other single indi- 
vidual to help the veteran potential enterpriser succeed; 
and if collectively, the nation’s bankers can help a mil- 
lion new small business men get started soundly after 
the war, they will indeed have met a great responsibility 
and re-established the tradition that this is a country of 
opportunity. And without a constant supply of suc- 
cessful new businesses, neither banks nor free enterprise 
can exist. 

Any bank, whose personnel situation will permit, would 
be well advised to put its veterans’ loan department in 
the charge of a veteran. There is an invisible esprit de 
corps among fighting men which takes a long time to 
wear off. 

In one midwest bank, servicemen applicants are taken 
without delay to talk to a bank official who has a dis- 
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charge button in his own lapel—and no arm up his right 
sleeve. 

On one occasion an ex-bombardier was heard to con- 
fide to a buddy on leaving this man’s office, “ Well, I 
didn’t get the dough but that guy in there’s a Good 
Joe.” 

And there is the People’s Bank and Trust Company at 

Sunman, Indiana, which has hired a local “ Hoosier 
schoolmaster”’ to head its veterans department. Forest 
G. Waters knows most of Sunman’s veterans, because 
he helped teach ’em their three R’s. Now he hopes to 
help them with their debits and credits, loans and dis- 
counts, and more profits than losses if they want advice 
or assistance from the bank. 

It is by no means essential to have a veteran in charge 
of veterans’ loans. But it is essential to recognize that 
this is a special service department, and as such it ought 
to receive the same attention in terms of personnel, ad- 
ministrative service, equipment and promotional assist- 
ance as any other special department—only in this case 
maybe a little more of everything. It has an important 
job to do. 
| HE American Bankers Association promptly recog- 
nized this aspect of veterans’ loans, and one of the first 
steps of its Committee on Service for Veterans was to 
“spell out” the provisions and operations of the act and 
to recommend methods for handling them. As any 
banker can attest, this has been a tough assignment, but 
the more than 15,000 guaranteed bank loans made to 
date bespeak some results. Some specific examples of 
their results can be reported. 

In Philadelphia 36 commercial banks underwrote the 
expenses of the Philadelphia Agency for Business Loans 
to Servicemen, Inc. All such loans are referred directly 
to this office which functions for the sole purpose of 
handling veterans’ loans and is indeed an actual cash- 
over-the-counter loaning agency. In its first 10 weeks of 
operation the center made loans of $106,139 for projects 
including the establishment of a paper route, starting a 
drugstore, a flying school, a pants pressing service, a 
roofing service, a welding service, purchase of dental 
equipment and the opening of several food stores. In 
addition to actual loans, the agency helps veterans make 
complete and business-like investigations of contem- 
plated projects for new small enterprises. 

This Philadelphia program seems well suited to large 
centers where there are many banks, but big cities are 


still the exception rather than the rule in the American, 


scene. Most towns and cities have only one or two 
banks. Moreover, at least 12,000 of our commercial 
banks have staffs of 25 people or less, 5,000 banks have 
staffs of 10 or fewer personnel. Yet all of these banks 
must—and are anxious—to meet their returning veteran 
borrowers more than the proverbial (and inadequate) 
halfway. Many local banks have sought to meet the 
problem by participating in various types of com- 
munity veterans’ advisory councils where many general 
problems arising under the servicemen’s act can be 
solved before the veteran gets down to the hard facts 
about loans. 

In fact, many bankers have recognized a more than 
“fiduciary” responsibility in helping returning veterans 
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Veteran Misconceptions of Loan Provisions 


Is a recent talk at a veterans’ district meeting, 
James C. Atkins, president, Louisiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation, expressed the sentiments of bankers through- 
out the country by saying: . 

“‘When these veterans come into our banks, it js 
our duty as bankers to take them into our confidence, 
counsel with them, advise and encourage them.” 

Mr. Atkins gave some examples of experiences 

- Louisiana bankers are having with veterans applying 
for loans, which are typical of experiences bankers are 
having elsewhere, and indicate that veterans have 
been inadequately informed regarding the loan pro- 
visions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 

He cited an instance of a veteran calling at a Lake 
Charles bank and requesting a $1,900 loan. The vice- 
president asked him what he intended to do with the 
money and got this reply: 

“IT want $1,000 to buy a new automobile and $900 
to spend any way I please.”’ 

Mr. Atkins cautioned against giving veterans the 
impression that they are getting the “brush off.” 


solve their non-financial problems also. Too often the 
impetuous veteran wants to get the money from his 
guaranteed loan in hand before he tackles all of the other 
myriad problems incidental to getting started in busi- 
ness. By participating, along with other business men 
and community lenders, in local veterans’ advisory coun- 
cils, the local banker can help the veteran get his horse 
and cart hitched up in the right order. 

While they vary in detail, most of these voluntary ad- 
visory groups are based on the sound assumption that 
those persons already in business in a community are the 
best advisors of potential new business men. Doubters 
have raised the issue that it is impractical to have local 
business men volunteering to give advice to potential 
competitors. But such criticism merely blinks at the 
facts that the established business leaders of a commu- 
nity have the same stake as the local bankers, both in 
creating business expansion and in preventing business 
failures. 

As an example of how these local business advisory 
groups operate to help veterans, the Richmond Busi- 
ness Clinic is not only typical but is itself one of the 
pioneers of this timely and practical service. 

Whenever demobilized servicemen, calling at either 
the Richmond U. S. Employment Service or Veteran’s 
Placement Bureau, indicate a desire to go into business 
for themselves, they are referred to the business clinic 
at the Richmond Chamber of Commerce. They are also 
given a small pamphlet which consists of (1) 12 very 
realistic questions which any man thinking of going into 
business might well ask himself; and (2) 10 items of 
good advice on such practical matters as sound credit, 
careful record keeping, etc. 

If, after reading the booklet, the serviceman still be- 
lieves he has what it takes to go into business, he calls at 
the business clinic. Here he first talks to a three-man 
panel of experienced local business men drawn from 4 
revolving group of volunteers. They talk over in detail 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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Banking Answer 


ROBERT M. HANES 


Mr. HANES, president of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is chairman of 
the Post-War Small Business Credit Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 


rom information gained on a nationwide trip re- 
cently completed, I am confident that 75 per cent 
of the banks of the nation are thoroughly aware 
of their responsibility to finance every competent in- 
dividual, firm and corporation in the United States. 
They are determined especially that small business shall 
have every consideration and every possible assistance. 

These banks have designated certain officers in their 
institutions to handle the problems of small business 
men. These officers are equipped by training, experience, 
and most especially by a consuming desire to make every 
loan bankable and to merchandise credit vigorously and 
intelligently, so that one need have no fear but that 
chartered banking will do a creditable job. 

Because these banks are placed in every trade area, 
and in almost every community, business, both large and 
small, as well as individuals, will have access to a cour- 
ageous lending institution which will take care of their 
needs if they are worthy. 


An advertisement by a bank, one of whose vice-presidents, 
H. H. McGee, is a leader in small business credit 


The Banks Are Ready 


— ptivate banking system is meeting the tests 


of war. .is doing its job to speed final victory. and 
is ready to provide industry with the credit needed for the 
shiftover to peacetime activity. 

The nation can tackle the difficult tasks ahead with greater 
confidence by reason of the fact that the banks as a whole are 
in a stronger position than ever before—both financially and in 
terms of newer viewpoints and methods. 

The banks are ready to supply credit in full measure to com- 
petent individuals, firms and corporations for all constructive 
purposes. The banks have developed lending methods which 
have been tested and proved in recent years — term loans, ac- 
counts-receivable financing, consumer-credit financing, ficld- 
warchouse financing, to mention a few 

Sound correspondent banking relationships and the banks 
own regional credit groups back up the individual banks in 
their determination to provide adequate local credit. 

In a word, the banks are ready, willing and able to meet the 
full credit needs of business—small, medium and large. Use thes 
service—get im touch with your bank and find out how it can help you 
over the hurdles of war-contract termination and asstst you im getting 


squared away for the new cond:trons ahead 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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Mr. Hanes 


It will continue to be the earnest endeavor of the 
Post-War Small Business Credit Commission to show 
the light to the 25 per cent of the banks which are not 
cognizant of the great responsibility bankers have. 

Unfortunately we have some riskless bankers, but 
competition and the laws of nature will gradually rid us 
of these. Bank directors will then fill their places with 
vigorous, virile and courageous bankers, determined, 
as are the great majority, that chartered banking shall 
continue to finance the nation for short and inter- 
mediate credits. 

This financing will be done—as it has been almost 
since the founding of this nation—by the local bank, or, 
if the loan is too large, too risky or runs too long a time 
for the local bank to handle alone, then it will be made 
in connection with a city bank or banks of larger size. 
If the local bank and the city bank or banks feel that for 
some reason they do not wish to take the whole risk of 
the loan, then the credit group composed of many banks 
—at the present time there are 39 of these credit groups 
with total available funds of more than $550,000,000— 
will share the loan, dividing the risk so that in case of 
loss no one bank will be seriously inconvenienced. 

It is the desire cf the Post-War Small Business Credit 
Commission to rejuvenate and re-cement the corre- 
spondent bank relationships which have somewhat atro- 
phied during the war years, because they have not been 
needed so much. There will be, therefore, no credit that 
comes within the province of the chartered banking 
system which cannot be handled with this setup. It is 
banking’s answer to those who still believe an extension 
of government lending is necessary. 

The Commission will continue its educational work. 
It will in the future, as it has in the past, prepare and 
distribute to the bankers of the nation pamphlets and 
booklets on new lending techniques, improved operating 
procedures, better credit methods, new merchandising 
policies, etc. In this way, the smaller banks will have the 
experience and ability of the larger banks for their guid- 
ance and use. There will, therefore, be no reason for any 
banker to state, in the future, that he isn’t familiar with 
any type of loan. He can get the proper procedure on any 
kind of credit from the Commission. 

Banking, too long on the, defensive, is now on the 
offensive, which means success to its effort. 
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Six Consumer Credit “Musts” 


E. I. H. BENNETT 


The author is a vice-president of the Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


per cent of all automobile and appliance financing. 

The other 76 per cent was financed outside the 
banks and usually outside the towns in which the 
purchases were made. 

In the first few post-war years, Mr. and Mrs. America 
will finance the purchase of $5,340,000,000 worth of cars 
and home appliances. In terms of each 1,000 of popula- 
tion, the dollar volume to be financed will be approxi- 
mately $42,500. This is a business of which, I believe, 
most banks will want a larger share than they had before. 

To banks which are considering post-war financing of 
automobiles and appliances, this article is primarily ad- 
dressed. To those which have had long experience in this 
phase of banking, the following points will serve only as 
a reminder. Here they are—the six essentials for any 
bank consumer credit department which hopes to com- 
pete successfully with other established and experienced 
financing agencies. 

(1) Charge to the Buyer or Borrower. In consumer 
financing, banks should attempt to adopt a rate of charge 
which is fair and reasonable to the buyer and to the 
bank. While I believe this is an important phase of con- 
sumer credit financing, over a period of many years, the 
rate of charge to the borrower has not been an extremely 
important factor from the borrower’s viewpoint. The 
average instalment buyer merely asked, “‘ How much per 
month will it cost me?” and whether the charge was 
4, 6, 10 per cent or higher has been of very little impor- 
tance to him. 


Bis the war, commercial banks handled only 24 


Is recent years, however, there has been a growing 
interest among instalment buyers and borrowers in the 
interest or carrying charge. To some degree, banks have 
been responsible for this trend, for they have been urging 
the public to compare bank costs of borrowing with 
borrowing through other financing agencies. Thus, while 
the actual cost of borrowing has not been as big a factor 
as the question of ‘How much a month?,” the trend is 
certainly the other way, and we should be sure that our 
charges are fair and reasonable. 

It is hard to say what may constitute a “fair and 
reasonable charge.” If we stick to the subject of appli- 
ance financing, we find many divergent views on the 
subject. Some banks and finance companies maintain 
that a charge of less than 8 per cent per annum discount 
is unprofitable. Others say 10 per cent discount is a fair 
charge, while the majority believe a 6 per cent discount 
or $6 per $100 per year is a good standard rate. At our 
bank, we follow the latter course. We have a standard 
rate chart for appliances of all types based on a rate of 
$6 per $100 per year with a minimum charge of $5 to 
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HARRIS & EWING 
RECONVERSION MEANS CONSUMER Goops 


RFC Director John W. Snyder, left, taking the oath of office 

as reconversion director, replacing Fred M. Vinson, center, 

Chief Justice Lawrence Groner, right, of the District Court 
of Appeals, administered the oath 


discourage small transactions. We recognize very clearly 
that on some of the smaller minimum deals, we will 
make little if any profit, and if we run into collection 
difficulties on such accounts we will certainly lose 
money. We believe, however, that we must operate— 
that all banks must operate—on a law of averages, and 
that by taking all deals on a standard rate basis, we can 
certainly have a profitable operation if we streamline 
our acquisition and collection procedures. 

When we get into automobile financing, we have some 
conflicting opinions, but just prior to the war I think 
most new car financing was on a $6 per $100 basis, and 
for the present at least, finance companies and banks are 
going ahead on a similar basis. We do know, however, 
that at least one major finance company is thinking 
about reducing that rate to as low as 4 per cent dis- 
count, and those of us who are in the new car financing 
picture, may as well be prepared to meet that rate. The 
drop from 6 per cent to 4 per cent on dealer paper is not 
as alarming as it may appear, for I am sure you recognize 
that the reserves paid to dealers on a 6 per cent basis 
will be virtually eliminated if we are obliged to extenda 
4 per cent rate to the buyer. One thing I think we should 
all recognize is the fact that banks, as a group, can un- 
questionably match any consumer rate offered by 4 
finance company. We have cheaper money, and in many 
cases, a larger supply of it, and we should be prepared to 
be strictly competitive with finance companies on rates. 

One other rate problem has to do with used car finance. 
This has been, perhaps, the most abused part of the en- 
tire consumer financing picture, and in my judgment, It 
is something which we, as banks, can and should correct. 
We know that finance companies, large and small, have 
always charged a higher rate to the borrower on used 
cars, on the theory that losses are substantially higher, 
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and that risk is greater. I could quute you rates as high 
as 14 per cent and 15 per cent discount on a used car, 
but I have never been able to find concrete proof that the 
risk, as measured by actual loss, was double, triple or 
quadruple that of new car financing. Certainly there 
may be an added risk in financing a used car, but in my 
opinion, that is merely what we can expect if we get into 
this business, and I can see no justification for charging 
the purchaser of a used car any more than the man who 
buys a new car. 
> With this in mind, we at Peoples-Pittsburgh have 
‘adopted a 6 per cent rate chart for used cars, which 
"means that in effect, we have departed somewhat from 
the usual procedure and have set up for our dealers, 
whether appliance or automobile or equipment dealers, 
a standard uniform charge of $6 per $100 per year. In all 
our advertising, if we advertise specific rates, we can 
definitely promote a standard rate for all types of bor- 
rowers or instalment buyers. In my judgment this is fair 
to the borrower, it will leave the bank in a position 
where it cannot be criticized, and if we operate as eco- 
nomically as I think we can, we will show a very nice 
return on our investment. I really don’t know how we 
can ask for anything more than that. 

(2) Flexibility in Dealer Arrangements. The type of 
deal made with an appliance dealer varies to some extent 
with different sections of the country. For example, in 
some areas all appliance arrangements are on a full re- 
course basis, while in other sections of the country, many 
dealer plans are without recourse. Generally speaking, 
however, when we confine our remarks to appliances, a 
recourse or at least a limited recourse plan is acceptable 
to the average dealer. 


W: should not have too many different plans in exist- 
ence. There is danger in having a different plan for each 
dealer, for sooner or later the other dealer will find the 
bank is doing business with one of his competitors on a 
more favorable basis, and the reaction will be anything 
but favorable. At our bank we have adopted the policy 
of having all appliance dealers sign a general repurchase 
agreement. If an appliance account becomes delinquent 
61 days or more, the dealer agrees to repurchase. As far 
as I know now, this will continue to be our policy, but we 
are prepared to be as flexible in this respect as competi- 
tion may demand. 

For example, if we hear that reliable competition is 
| offering a limited recourse plan whereby the dealer as- 
sumes liability only until the first three or four instal-- 
ments have been paid, and we believe the dealers prefer 
such an arrangement, we will very readily and quickly 
change our plan to be competitive. It may even get to a 
point where competition may offer non-recourse arrange- 
ments, with no liability on the dealer, and while I am 
very reluctant to handle appliance transactions on this 
basis, I still say that we are flexible enough in our present 
thinking to go along with such competition if it becomes 
necessary. 

If banks are going to be successful in this phase of 
consumer financing, they must be prepared to change 
their minds whenever local conditions make it neces- 
sary to do so. They cannot possibly adopt an arbitrary 
stand, and say simply “ take it or else.”’ They will not get 
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the business this way, and I think it is important that all 
of us make up our minds now that we will get the busi- 
ness on the soundest and best possible basis, but that we 
will also be competitive. 

(3) Credit Approval. The better dealer does not want 
any bank or finance company to accept a deal which is 
obviously poor; he knows that a sale is not complete un- 
til the final payment has been made, and he does not 
want to have repossessions and repurchases. However, 
he knows also that many people who buy on an instal- 
ment basis might not qualify for a bank loan, based on 
the standards banks have set up in the past. Assuming 
the dealer has signed a repurchase agreement, we should 
be liberal in our credit appraisals of a customer, for if 
anything should happen to that account, the dealer is 
obligated to repurchase, and the loss will be his, not ours. 
Therefore we should bend over backwards, so to speak, 
to accept almost any transaction that is recommended 
by the dealer, for that customer may be known by the 
dealer and he may have good reasons for believing the 
customer will pay. If we can find nothing in our investi- 
gation that would cause the dealer to change his mind, 
then I think we should accept the business, based on the 
dealer’s recommendation, pointing out to him, however, 
that he may be obliged to repurchase the transaction, be- 
cause in our opinion it will eventually become delin- 
quent. 

Banks should always remember that they are dealing 
with a class of buyer who ordinarily does not need bank 
credit. We must educate ourselves to the wage-earning 
buying public and its methods of doing business. 

(4) Floor Planning. I have heard many doubts as to 
the advisability of extending floor planning accommoda- 
tions to dealers. Some bankers have indicated very 
clearly that they consider this business very risky, and 
have gone so far as to say that they will not extend floor 
planning accommodations. This is equivalent to saying 
that you’d like to have your cake and eat it too, for it is 
impossible for a dealer doing any substantial volume of 
business to offer a bank retail paper unless he can get the 
merchandise to sell. 


Masy of the unsatisfactory experiences banks have 
had in floor planning have been the result of poor han- 
dling. When you place merchandise on a dealer’s floor, 
you must recognize that his primary aim is to move that 
merchandise as quickly as possible, and that his first 
interest is in retail sales. If he is a good dealer, he is more 
sales-minded than finance-minded, and when he sells 
merchandise he first thinks of the profit he is making. 
He forgets, occasionally, that the merchandise may not 
belong to him in the first place, and that is where the 
bank, by frequent and careful checking of the goods, can 
bring home to the dealer the fact that he has an obliga- 
tion to the bank on the merchandise he has sold or is 
about to sell. You will always have goods sold “out of 
trust,” but that in itself is not serious if the dealer imme- 
diately makes good when the condition is called to his 
attention. It has been my experience that most dealers 
make an honest mistake by not remitting immediately, 
and a simple reminder from the bank will bring imme- 
diate settlement. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 133) 
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THE VIEW FROM HERE” 


N IMPORTANT move on the surplus property disposal 
A front was made by Benjamin F. Fairless, presi- 
; dent of United States Steel, announcing that the 
directors had finally declined to make an offer to lease 
or purchase the $200 million Geneva Steel Works in 
Utah, thus leaving the way open to Henry J. Kaiser and 
to others. 

Britain, Canada and Czechoslovakia will be the first 
countries with which commercial arrangements will be 
negotiated under the new Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, said H. P. Macgowan, chief of the trade unit of the 
Department of Commerce. 

xk * 

Chase National Bank of New York announced three 
innovations: GI loans up to $7,500 beyond the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act; the reopening of its compound 
interest departments after several years; and the raising 
of its loaning rate on governments from 44 to % of 1 
per cent. 

xk * 

Emil Schram, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has succeeded in his campaign to have the 
Treasury take notice of and perhaps seek legislation 
to curb huge speculative trading profits of aliens who 
are exempt from some capital gains taxes because of 
their visitors’ status now. 

x * 

About 3,000 items of government-owned surplus 
property are listed in a booklet, “How to do business 
with the RFC,” items ranging from aircraft to indus- 
trial plants, capital and producers’ goods. 

x * 

**The commercial banks of the country will 
be well advised to anticipate a period in which 
their holdings of governments will account for 
more than 80 per cent of their assets and the 
average yield will fall below 1 per cent,”’ accord- 
ing to Joseph Stagg Lawrence, economist and 
vice-president of Empire Trust Co., New York. 

x * 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
quotes the secretary of the American chamber in Berlin 
to the effect that machinery and equipment have been 
removed by Russia from such American owned plants as 
Ford, General Motors, Woolworth, National Cash Reg- 
ister, Singer. Eric Johnston, president of the Chamber, 
suggests adoption of a common United Nations policy. 

x * 

The next decade “will see the rate of progress in the 
South surpass that of any other region,” according to 
Robert M. Hanes, president, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, North Carolina, writing in 
his bank’s magazine. 


A new analysis providing the first complete break- 
down on the locations of the 13,126 factories worth 
$20.3 billion built during the war is now available from 
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acteristics of War Manufacturing Facilities.” 
x * 

About $1,292,000 Federal Land Bank loans have been’ 
made in the last six months to returning veterans “for _ 
the purchase of farms or to refinance farm debts.” 

x * 

For the first time in its history, the New York Stock 
Exchange has started a national advertising campaign in 
about 4J0 newspapers. The first ad sponsored the sale 
and retention of War Bonds. 

Former Postmaster General Frank C. Walker has be- 

come a director of Grace National Bank, New York. 
x * 

War Bond redemptions of all series in the last 12 
months averaged between 0.82 per cent to 1.10 per cent 
monthly of the total amount outstanding at the previ- 
ous month end, according to a study by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

x * 

If the gross national product is to run to $160,- 
000,000,000 a year, ordinary capital issues may rise 
to $16,000,000,000 annually, according to F. Eber- 
stadt, New York investment banker and former vice- 
chairman of the War Labor Board. This would out- 
strip the $11,592,000,000 of new issues in 1929. 

x * 

Several American and British bankers and brokers are 
now trying to work out listing of London securities on 
the New York Stock Exchange. This would raise dollar 
exchange for the British and provide participation in 
United Kingdom industries. 

Reports from Manila speak of a resumption of 
Philippine gold mining on a larger scale than before the 
war. The same applies to Soviet operations in this field 
and practically to all producers. 

x * 

Representative Emmanuel Celler, Democrat of New 
York, urged immediate investigations into the opera- 
tions of the sterling bloc which he said deprived Ameri- 
can business of a good part of the world markets. 

x * 

A study made by the Social Security Board in the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore area showed that among the 
insured and beneficiaries of Federal benefits, 25 per cent 
carried no private insurance whatever, 60 per cent had 
industrial insurance, and only very few had policies with 
a cash value of $500 or more. 

x * 

A string of foreign loans is under negotiation 
in Washington by the Export-Import Bank. The 
countries mentioned at this time, with arrange 
ments nearly completed, are Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium and the Netherlands East Indies. Pri- 
vate American bank participation will depend 
on requests by the debtors. 
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GENDREAU 


The Future of Farm Loans Is Up to Banks 


HARRY McCLELLAND 


Mr. McCLELLAND, @ vice-president of the Bank of 
America, N.T.&S.A., is in charge of that bank’s agri- 
cultural activities. 


question has been asked of many bankers and the 
answer is always the same: a very emphatic Yes, 
without any ifs, ands or buts. 

However, as one waits for the halting answers to a 
second question, ‘‘ What are you going to do to get the 
farmer’s business?” a shadow of doubt falls on whether 
the banks really do want the agricultural loan business. 
Merely to want entails nothing more than for the 
banker to sit down in his counting house and let his 
mind do a little desiring. To get the business will demand 
some energetic and positive action. 

Before venturing too deeply into our subject there is a 
third question to be disposed of: Are the commercial 
banks of this country equipped to do the job? If they are 
not, then our other interrogations are academic. It is 
hoped that the following disquisition will at least 
indicate the correct answers. 

It is commonly said that everything is at the cross- 
roads, so we might as well add the banks and agriculture 
to that mighty traffic jam. To begin, let us offer a few 
observations on the present and prospective part of 
farming in our economy, with the idea of determining 

‘what the banks can offer in the way of constructive 
assistance. 

On the whole, despite the fact that land values have 
jumped 60 per cent in the five years since 1939, the 
farmers have been able to reduce their long-term mort- 
gage debt, which will enable them to enter the recon- 
version period in good shape. There will be many 
farmers who have overreached, however, and unless high 
Prices for farm products continue for a few more years 
these farmers will find themselves in difficulties. 

A goodly portion of this top-heavy debt has resulted 
from the sale of property and is represented in purchase- 
money mortgages, held in a large percentage of the cases 
by individuals. According to figures computed by the 
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DP BANKERS want the farmer’s business? This 


American Bankers Association under date of April 14; 
1945, about 20 per cent of all sales of farm land in 1944 
involved mortgages of 75 per cent or more of the sales 
price. There will be attempts to refinance this inflated 
paper which may become exceedingly “hot.” 

Do the banks want this business? The answer is 
obvious. 

But how about the balance of the mortgage loan 
business generated in the greatest movement of farm 
land since the ’20s, where there has been sufficient down 
payment to bring the balance within reasonable limits? 
How about the financing of farm’ land purchases? 

Returning veterans and war workers form a mighty 
backlog which has not yet been ignited. Who is going to 
handle all that business? In the past decade we have seen 
the migration of farm loans from banks to Federal 
agencies and insurance companies. During the agri- 
cultural doldrums the banks neither wanted these loans 
nor were equipped to handle them. Is this condition to 
prevail in the future? 


Tae banks say they want this business, but are they 
in a competitive position to hold their own against the 
Federal agencies and the life insurance companies which 
also want the loans? The lure of these lenders is simple 
but effective. They offer the borrower two things: Four 
per cent interest and 20-year (or more) amortized and 
flexible loans. In the case of Federal agencies the effective 
interest rate is somewhat higher because of service 
charges and requirements for stock purchase, but most 
of the insurance companies are bidding on the basis of 4 
per cent interest, the only extra charge being for title 
and recording. 

It is quite possible that banks could get a good part of 
this business and still maintain interest rates slightly in 
excess of 4 per cent, but they cannot get or keep the 
business unless they were willing or able to make long 
term loans of 20 years or more. Farmers in general want 
the long term, and it is this consideration which out- 
weighs their natural desire tq patronize banks and sends 
them to other lenders. 
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It is the opinion of the author that the present 10- 
year limitation on real estate loans in many state and all 
national banks is the inherent weakness in the bank 
picture. The longér terms have been condemned as 
destroying the liquidity of banks, as basing loans on 
securities of uncertain value. The simple truth, of course, 
is that any reasonable terms which will enable a loan to 
be repaid without putting undue strain on the borrower 
make for a sounder loan. 

With keen competition from other sources, the banks 
must seriously consider seeking a change in the present laws 
to allow long terms up to 20-year amortized loans with 
flexible prepayment privileges. Without this change banks 
will not be able to offer a mortgage credit service fully 
geared to the requirements of agriculture. 

Now, how about short term credit to farmers? Under 
the tremendous pressures of war agriculture has ex- 
panded into more acreage and more production. It seems 
reasonable to expect an adjustment and a redeployment 
within the first or second crop years after the war is over 
in our acreage and production of certain crops. This 
adjustment will not necessarily have any marked effect 
on the fundamental principles of short-term farm credit, 
or cause any diversions from certain long-range trends. 

What important factors will continue to have an 
influence on the kind and amount of farm money 
requirement? 

There is the inevitability that fewer and fewer persons 
will be required to produce the food of the nation; that 
the trek from the farms to the cities, which began 150 
years ago, will continue, interrupted only during times 
of industrial depression and by the temporary influence 
of short lived back-to-the-land movements which have 
followed every major war. 

As a matter of fact, this movement away from the 
farm might be accelerated with the improvement of farm 
machinery, new techniques, new crops, improved grades 


Part of a promotion folder circulated by the Bank of America’s 
agricultural department 


BANK OF AMERICA EXTENDS the most com- 
plete and convenient credit service to farmers, 
stock and sheep men. 


ONLY A MAN WHO UNDERSTANDS farming can 
understand a farmer's credit needs and really help the farmer 
succeed. Bank of America recognizes this principle and 
operates in accord with it. Use your credit at Bank of 
America. 


IN THE PRINCIPAL SECTIONS of 
Men, whose 


the State, Bank of America duty it is 


THESE FIELD MEN ARE practical farmers, selected for 
the job because they understand the farmers’ problems. 


THEY HELP YOU arrange your budget and get set for 
the season. They're at your beck and call. 


ARE AVAILABLE, without throughout 
the season to tal talk over any m which confronts $ you 


Getting F 


On the basis of long observation and experience the 
discussion sums up as follows: 

1. The rank and file of farmers would prefer to do 
their business with banks, if given half a chance. 

2. Banks can get and hold a great share of the 
agricultural business of the country by putting them- 
selves in a competitive position. 

3. In the long term loan field the most important 
requirements will be to make bank interest charges 
reasonably competitive, and what is more important, 
to put banks by legislative change in a position to 
make long term farm loans. 

4. Where short term credit is needed it must be 
realistically based on recognition that the paramount 
requirement is flexibility. 

5. Within reasonable limits the borrower must have 
some assurance that the banks will be a source of a ~ 
dependable supply of credit. a 

6. Banks must staff themselves with men who ~ 
know farming and the problems of the farmer—the ~ 
surest way to gain the confidence and respect of ~ 
of venta and more productive feeding practices. This = 
will make it necessary, in the absence of some unlikely 
cooperative development, to have farms somewhat 
larger in order to justify heavy investment in labor sav 
ing machinery and equipment. 

There is much talk about the family-size farm as the 
cornerstone of our agricultural policy. But what is 4 
family-size farm? This concept is due for much re 
vamping, for certainly the size of a farm that a family 
can operate is destined to be larger after the war than 
the 40, 60 or 80 acres which people generally associated 
with the term in years past. In other words, the economic 
farm unit is expanding. 

The direct result of all this will be greater demand for 
additional capital, which must come from banks and 
Federal or other lending agencies. 

What are the banks doing to get this business? Before 
answering that let us look at a few more controlling 
elements in our agriculture. Land prices and crop 
prices are high, but so also are labor, transportation and 
equipment costs. However, they are in relative balance 
so that the overall result is profitable. The reason land 
prices are now high, of course, is that they reflect the 
capitalization of these very profits. Once let prices drop, ' 
trouble will start, for the cost items will not necessarily 
drop along with prices. 

Agriculture has a history of ups and downs. Much 
of this variability is caused not so much by conditions 
within agriculture itself as by elements entirely outside it 
and independent of it. Are banks willing to ride along 
with agriculture during times of stress and put their 
reliance on long time averages? Are they willing to take 
into consideration the material hazards of weather, pests 
and crop failures, not to mention the cyclical movement 
of prices, and extend their credit and terms of repayment 
to conform? 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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Time to get YOUr Name on 
the Recordak list 


OU can’t actually get a new Recordak 

today. But if you’re anxious to extend the 
use of this time-saving, cost-reducing busi- 
ness machine . . . or to start using it for the 
first time . . . you can do this much. 


You can order Recordak now, as the most 
forward-looking banks are doing—thus get 
first call on the new, improved models that 
will go into production the moment govern- 
ment orders have been met. 


ADVANTAGES OF RECORDAK MANY 
In bookkeeping operations, Recordak’s Sin- 
gle Posting System saves up to 40% in man 
hours and maciines ... up to 98% in space, 


and Recordak reduces copying costs to a new 
low of from 1/25 to 1/10 of a cent per item! 


In transit operations, the Recordak Transit 
System cuts charges as much as 40% by 
doing away with time-consuming descriptive 
and numerical methods . . . gives you and 
your depositors protection that no non- 
photographic system can match. 


COSTS LITTLE TO INSTALL 


Get the figures. You'll be amazed at how little 
it costs Recordak-equipped banks to handle 
transit and bookkeeping . . . the photographic way. 
For these figures, write—Recordak Corporation, 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Originators of modern microfilming . . -Recordak 
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America’s 170-Year-Old Plan 


WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


arrived, although it was just another day to the 

cattle. They seem to be bored even in Hereford 
Heaven. Today they had to have their white faces 
washed and their hair slicked and a lot of rigamarole 
simply because company was coming. 

Rex, the chocolate colored and reasonably friendly 
doberman belonging to J. M. McClelland, the ranch 
manager, began feeling important quite a while before 
daylight and found plenty of things to bark about. 

There was quite a bit more stirring around than usual 
because the Turners were expecting about 800 guests 
for lunch at the Turner ranch near Sulphur. A good 
half of this number would be 4-H boys and girls and 
Future Farmers from all over Oklahoma ready to test 
their knowledge of purebred Herefords and their skill 
in judging the animals. And if any smart aleck thinks 
this is an easy thing to do he might be amazed at the 
extent of his ignorance. 

This was the sixth year that Roy Turner had been 
host on such occasions. At some of the previous contests 
the attendance had been well over 1,000 but that was 
when gasoline was easier to get and there were not so 
many boys in uniform. 


i day of the live stock judging contest finally 


Tae Flying L Quartet 

446 of Bill Likin’s ranch 

*. was on hand bright and 

early notwithstanding a 

rather late session the 

night before. The quar- 

tet is made up of Tulsa 

business men in dis- 

guise and quartetting is 

their recreation. On a 

Saturday night, or any other night, they like to put 

their heads together and let ’er go, with harmonious 

results that are very high quality. When they sing 
“Hereford Heaven” it is easy to believe— 


‘“‘There’s a land in Oklahoma, 
Where nature made it grand, 
Placed the soil on limestone, 
And then made it grassy land . . .” and so on. 


LAND IN Oxy 


There’s a lot more to the song. It was written by Roy 
Turner with just the right mixture of sentiment and 
salesmanship, ending with the positive assertion that 
this part of Oklahoma is a department of Paradise. 

That morning at the big breakfast table there was 
naturally a lot of talk about the weather until Mrs. 
Blizzard settled it by saying that the way to be sure of 
good weather was, for goodness sake, stop worrying 
about it. Mrs. Blizzard is the wife of the Dean of 
Animal Husbandry at Oklahoma A & M College, and 
her diagnosis turned out to be correct, so Hereford 
Heaven had a one-day’s respite from rain. Occasionally 
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“Hereford Heaven is oval in shape—encompassing about 2,000 

square miles. It includes parts of the counties of Pontotoc, 

Carter, Murray (named after Alfalfa Bill), Johnston, Stephens, 
Grady, Garvin and Coal.” 


the sun was back of a cloud and there was a cool breeze 
that made everybody feel optimistic and comfortable. 

Dean Blizzard had his shirt open at the neck and was 
all set for the big business of the day. In fact the only 
necktie in sight was the one worn by Roy Turner. It had 
a cowboy painted on it and was de rigeur, being a badge 
of his office as assistant manager of the quartet. 

There were already quite a few guests on hand by the 
time breakfast was over and events began to move so 
fast your reporter could hardly keep up with them. 

First, here is the way Dean 
Blizzard summarizes the pur- 
pose of the cattle judging 
contest: 

“Tn any breed of beef cat- 
tle, the livestock judge looks 
for those points which ulti- 
mately mean a high pro- 
portion of the higher-priced 

cuts of beef. A breeding animal must have these char- 
acteristics, because in the long run the value of a breed- 
ing herd lies in its ability to produce steers that will 
bring top market prices. Packers pay top prices for 
animals having the highest percentage of good steaks 
and roasts. Feeders want to put flesh on those spots at 
the least cost. Quality in the breeding here lays the 
foundations for satisfying both packer and feeder, 
and, finally, the consumer.” 

Several bankers were present, including Frank Haven, 
of the Liberty National Bank in Oklahoma City, and 
Hugh Harrell and Kent Hayes, of the First National 
Bank & Trust Company of the same city. Throughout 
this area the bankers have active programs of lending 
to 4-H boys and girls and Future Farmers and they 
say these loans invariably turn out well. 

All the way from Clarksville, Tennessee, had come 
Bill Bailey, president of the First National Bank, to 
deliver the principal speech of the afternoon. He brought 
with him his righthand farm credit man, Lewis Pace, 
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vice-president of the bank. Bill’s mind, of course, is 
always full of Clarksville and alert to anything that will 
contribute to the fame of that famous city. So in con- 
versing with one of the 4-H boys, Charlie Onan of Duke, 
Oklahoma, he could not help getting around ot his 
favorite topic. 


“T’ll bet those cowboy boots of yours were made in - 


Clarksville,” said Bill, ““and I can tell you the name of 
the company.” Without further ceremony Bill reached 
down and got hold of Charlie’s boot. He pulled but the 
boot stuck. After a great deal of effort, with somebody 
holding Charlie’s shoulders and Bill pulling on the boot, 
it was discovered that the boy was not cooperating but 
had fastened a death grip on the boot and was not 
letting anyone take it away from him. Finally when it 
was made clear that Bill had no interest in the boot 
except to prove that it was made in Clarksville, the boot 
came off and inside it said “‘ Made in Clarksville.” 

Several of the competing teams were composed of 
girls and: it would not do to pass lightly over this fact 
without mentioning that these girls were extremely at- 
tractive. In fact, one of the team leaders was overheard 
telling his boys that if they had any hopes of winning 
this contest they had better give their attention 
strictly to Herefords. 


Judging Starts 


Proupriy at 10:30 a.m. the animals, in six different 
groups, were distributed in the various enclosures where 
everyone could get a place at the fence and a good view. 
Each animal had a number painted on and the point 
if the judging was to pick out the best, the next best, 
and so forth. There were quite a few other rules of the 
contest, all aimed to insure that each team and each 
individual had an even chance to make a good score. 
' The judging went on until noon, with the contestants 
shifting from one enclosure to another in order to 
include all groups of cattle which were being judged. 
The abilities of the various contestants were meas- 
ured against decisions previously reached by the two 
experts, Dean Blizzard and R. J. Kanzer, executive 
director of the American Hereford Association. 


Time to Eat 


Atoyc toward noon the scorecards were all turned in 
and everybody lined up for the March-to-the-Food. 
Those in charge of this maneuver attempted a sergeant- 
like umph! two! three! four! but the boys and girls 
weren’t having any. They are an independent bunch 
and if any one of them happened to be in step with 
anybody else it was a coincidence. (Picture at right.) 
While the food was being put on the serving tables 
there was an entirely different scene taking place in the 
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‘ ranch office, where a radio broadcasting station had been 


set up for the occasion. First there was a weather re- 
port, then a few announcements by the manager of the 
station, Ed Lemmons, a few excellent numbers by the 
Flying L Quartet, and then four very beautiful young 
ladies from Wichita sang cowboy dirs, sweet and low, 
and added a few currently popular numbers: 

Dean Blizzard stepped up to the microphone and 
spoke on the great interest that Oklahoma A & M 
had in the educational possibilities of the cattle judging 
program. Next Bill Bailey stressed the educational 
character of the contest, its importaace to the meat in- 
dustry, and the wide opportunities of the future for 
farm boys and girls. 

Meanwhile down in the pecan grove which sur- 
rounded the house of the chief herdsman, John Blenkin, 
the mountains of sandwiches and pop, albflavors, reached 
five times higher than a jackrabbit’s ears. John Blenkin, 
by the way, comes from Hereford, England. He says, 
“The breed is quite different in England from here. In 
England the Hereford market is chiefly South America. 
Down there they want the animals older and more 
rugged, whereas in the United States we have been 
doing wonders developing the baby beef idea, selling 
them about a year old. Here we have also made much 
greater progress in learning how to develop animals 
which respond to good feeding.” 

There were sandwiches, pickles, potato chips, and ice 
cream and fortunately you could have all you wanted 
because these boys and girls had brought with them 
some of the outstanding appetites of the country. 

All during the eating period a news reel photographer 
had been busy at various points in the scenery recording 
things with pictures of the host, his wife and family 
and distinguished guests. One and all were “shot” for 
the benefit of news reel audiences throughout Oklahoma 
and surrounding states. Practically*everybody in that 
area has heard of Hereford Heaven by this time. 

For a few more facts about this extraordinary develop- 
ment we lean again on Dean Blizzard. Here is what he 
says about the soil and climate. 

““We Oklahomans are of course very proud of Here- 
ford Heaven. This area is unquestionably one of the 
coming livestock centers of the nation, if it has not 
already reached that position. Its development during 
the past few years has been so rapid that even here in 
Oklahoma we find it a little hard to believe. 
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“‘Here within a radius of 35 miles there are more than 
a score of ranches turning out fine breeding and com- 
mercial cattle. In these 2,500 square miles of beautiful, 
rolling hills there are many smaller commercial herds, 
as well as the big, nationally famous breeding herds. 

“The soil is weathered limestone. That means the 
grass is full of the minerals which are needed to build 
big frames to carry lots of meat—the ideal of all beef 
cattle breeders. 

“The area is located far enough south so the winters 
are not severe, yet far enough north for the climate to 
be invigorating. [t would be a heaven for Angus or 
Shorthorns, too; but the Herefords became established 
here first, so it is truly Hereford Heaven.” The Angus 
cattle in this section are sometimes referred to as the 
black angels of Hereford Heaven. 


The Meat Shortage and All 


Oxanoma was opened in 1889 and became a state in 
1907 during the little depression under the first Roose- 
velt. 

The first thing many of the earlier people did was put 
the shallow soil to the plow, although this did not occur 
in the Hereford Heaven area where the rocks are close 
to the surface and in some parts stick up in rows like 
tombstones. For the most part this plowing should never 
have been done but much of the damage from resulting 
erosion and soil exhaustion is now in the process of 
being repaired. 


Now every Fall sees 
Oklahoma and Texas full 
of calf buyers. The calves 
are shipped by the thou- 
sands to the corn coun- 
try. The way the breed- 
ers explain the meat 
shortage is chiefly that 
animals are being killed 
three hundred to four 
hundred pounds under the weight they should have 
because it does not pay feeders to keep them. In fact 
the feeders would be willing to break even but they do 
not want to operate at a loss. Another factor, they say, 
has been the buying habits of the services who preferred 
for convenience to deal with the big packers. The small 
ones then had to be held in check to keep them from 
taking the market. At least that is what one hears 
among the breeders. 

In Hereford Heaven there are various kinds of cattle 
raised although there has been little progress with 
Guernseys. Hereford Heaven is oval in shape—encom- 
passing about 2,000 square miles. It includes parts of 
the counties of Pontotoc, Carter, Murray (named after 
Alfalfa Bill), Johnston, Stephens, Grady, Garvin and 
Coal. 

Breeders of registered animals will tell you that the 
ultimate objective of all their efforts is better meat for 
the butcher’s block. The benefits of raising animals for 
breeding purposes permeate finally to the commercial 
herds. 

Most of the full bred development in Hereford 
Heaven has come in the last 11 years. Now the ranches 
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are doing business with Hereford raising areas through- 
out the United States. Some of the ranches set aside 
a day each Spring when boys can buy two-week old 
calves and raise them with their own nursing cows, 

Not long ago Life Magazine sent a photographer to 
Hereford Heaven to record the beauty and contentment 
of these cattle. Below is one of the pictures from 
Life. 

The saying around this country is that if you want to 
learn the cattle business do just as you do in poker, put 
some money in the business. Doubtless there is money 
in it. We heard of one 10-year-old bull, for example, that 
had produced about $750,000 worth of animals and was 
still going at a production rate of almost $100,000 yearly, 


Speeches 


Ayres food came speeches and things. An amphithea- 
ter had been constructed by resting some new yellow 
planks between bales of hay. The bales were soft enough 
but the planks were a fine quality of very hard wood 
with splinters. After dozens of guests had been intro- 
duced and Roy Turner had spoken of the history and 
purpose of the contest, and the Reverend Abernathy 
of the Methodist Church in Sulphur had told some good 
stories, and a world traveler, Mrs. Robinson, had cited 
scripture on what life offers young people who were 
straight and willing and eager, some of the audience 
began to get a little restless. Incidentally, the Reverend 
Abernathy told that one about the father who was teach- 
ing his son mannerg. He said, “Don’t ever ask a man 
where he comes from. If he’s from Texas he’ll tell you 
and if he’s not from Texas, better not embarrass him.” 

Anyway, when Bill Bailey got up to speak he faced 
a group who were becoming a little impatient to find 
out who had won the contest. They listened with com- 
mendable attention while he told them about the great 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 
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How to keep costs 
from “HITTING THE CEILING”... 


Away to maintain profits and employment while 
strengthening your competitive position 


ad AFTER reconversion and government price con- 
trols are eased...the problem of streamlining un- 
meessary expenses out of your business remains. 


Individual company profits, employment and the entire 
tional economy seek a higher level only as costs seek 
ilower level. Only as more is offered for less. Only as 
more—and better products and services are put within 
rach of more pocketbooks. 


How can costs be trimmed further? 


New possibilities for savings were discovered by many 
companies (as well as by the Army, Navy and Govern- 
ment Agencies) in licking the critical problem of manu- 
lcturing and moving war goods faster. In searching out 
wad blocks to faster production and distribution, they 
found where and how to eliminate needless costs as well 
s needless delays. 


Where? How? Scientific analyses of record systems 
f control conducted by Standard Register representa- 
les spotted useless motions, waste, inefficient use of men, 


materials and machines. The savings, resulting from bet- 
ter control and less paperwork, were in many instances 
tremendous. 


Could you use such savings, today? 


Our technical facilities are available to help meet your 
problems of reconversion and postwar operations in the 
development of adequate and efficient Systems of Control. 
Call a Standard Register representative today. He will 
apply an exclusive, wartime tested, practical technique 
to simplify your paperwork problems. Without upsetting 
your office routine, he will show you how to obtain better 
business record control... giving you a saving in time 
and costs. 


‘copy or ask for o represent- 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 7 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
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Country Banks Enter Post-War Era 


Knowing Costs 


J. E. 


Mr. Drew is deputy manager of the American Bankers 
Association and secretary of its Commission on Country 
Bank Operations. 


thorough and accurate knowledge of the cost of 

doing business. This confident statement is made 
on the basis of the ever growing and insistent requests 
coming from country banks all over the nation for an 
opportunity to participate in the second annual cost 
analysis program to be undertaken by the Commission 
on Country Bank Operations this Fall. Invitations are 
expected to go to 11,000 country banks this Fall. 

The announcement of the second year’s program was 
made by the Commission as it brought to a conclusion 
the unprecedented task of conducting a nationwide 
analysis of the operating cost of approximately 3,000 
country banks. With the completion of this project, the 
first cost analysis to be conducted on a national scale, 
the Commission mailed late in July to each participating 
country bank an individual and confidential analysis 
showing the cost of handling fundamental banking 
transactions, services and operations. 

The cost figures are revealed on three simple forms. 
One form is devoted entirely to the cost of handling 
items and transactions and includes the figures for 
deposit tickets, “‘on us” checks, clearing and transit 
items, drafts and cashier’s checks, various types of loans, 
bonds and warrants, and such services as auction sales 
and safe deposit rentals. 


(CV toro banks go into the post-war period with a 


Anoruer form shows the actual operating cost and 
operating income from loans, investments and services. 
A third covers the distribution of income and expenses 
by departments showing the net income and net loss 
on capital funds, time certificates, savings accounts, 
demand deposits, ration banking, auction sales, safe 
deposit boxes, other rent, other departments, loans, 
United States bonds, other bonds and warrants. 

A unique feature of the analysis is the efficiency 
rating of each bank’s staff. This involves a-comparison 
of the time the bank’s officers and employees spent on 
various transactions with the time it would have taken 
them to produce the same work using the Commission’s 
standard time chart as a basis. The efficiency ratings 
of the first 300 banks, which provided a test check for 
the accuracy of time factors used in the study, showed 
an average rating of 98.89. 

The analysis was made on a time plan basis which 
uses the number of minutes required to handle each 
type of item or transaction as a yardstick in measuring 
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DREW 


4 


The first batch of the country bank cost analyses are mailed 

to the more than 3,000 country banks participating in study. 

L. to r., Elizabeth Rice, secretary to Mr. Drew; R. A. Bezoier, 

chairman, Commission’s Service Charge Committee; George R. 

Amy, assistant secretary of Commission; Cost Analysis Chair- 

man William C. Rempfer; K. J. McDonald, Commission chair- 
man; and Mr. Drew 


cost. This plan is designed particularly for country banks 
because it recognizes the fact that country banks are 
not departmentalized and that the officers and members 
of the staff divide their time and activity among many 
different services, operations and transactions during 
the day. A record of the time spent on the job by each 
active officer and employee and a count of the number of 
items handled together with the usual bank records are 
the basic factors in the Commission’s plan. 

The time formula used by the Commission in making 
this analysis is an outgrowth of practical experience 
and exacting tests to assure nationwide uniformity of 
application. Before its adoption by the Commission 
this plan was used with outstanding success in several 
states and in some instances for as long as four years. 
The Commission devoted a full year to studying this and 
various other methods of analyzing country banks be- 
fore deciding to use it in their cost study. 

One of the most important by-products of the study 
will be the schedules of comparative figures that will 
be released shortly. These will show the standing of 
each bank in comparison with banks of a similar siz 
located in the same general region. The confidential 
nature of this study which has been strictly ‘maintained 
by the Commission will be preserved and the figures of 
each bank will be recognized only by that bank through 
the use of its code number. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 158) 
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The place is Guam « 


The cows are Holsteins 


The barns are Quonset Huts 


On the island of Guam, advanced base 
headquarters of the Pacific fleet, the Navy 
is carrying out an “operation” which will 
serve as a model for many another island 
base wrested from the Japs. The under- 
taking is a 65-tow dairy to supply fresh 
milk for American wounded hospitalized 
on Guam, and it is one of several agricul- 
tural projects launched by the Navy. 


Perhaps someday you will get a first-hand 
account of one of these Navy farms from 
your own son, or the son of some neighbor, 
for many of the volunteer sailors who care 
for the stock and work the fields come from 
farms in the States. If so, you will learn 
that the project was carried out with cus- 
tomary Navy thoroughness. In the case of 
Guam, the herd of Holsteins was selected 
with care; grass for grazing was planted 
months in advance; Brahman bulls were 
imported to cross with the Holsteins and 
provide a tough-hided strain to withstand 
intense heat and insects in generations to 
come. And not least of the preparations, 


the famous Stran-Steel Quonset building 
was “drafted” into service to provide barns 
and auxiliary farm buildings. 


Simple and speedy to erect, neat in ap- 
pearance, and sturdy, the Stran-Steel 
arch-rib building is ideally suited for farm 
requirements. It is fire-safe, warp-proof, 
rot-proof ... impervious to wind, lightning 
and termites. Equally important, its clear- 
span construction provides a working area 
free from supporting members, so that any 
desired arrangement of litter alleys, feed- 
ing stalls, storage and other installations 
may be worked out simply. 


Tens of thousands of Quonsets have been 
produced by Great Lakes Steel Corpora- 
tion and put to a hundred and more uses 
in the Pacific. No other building in history 
has been built in such volume or proved so 
thoroughly under all conditions. No other 
concern has acquired so much experience 
in producing steel buildings. Stran-Steel 
farm buildings and framing for homes 
will provide tomorrow’s greatest values, 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 
CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION + 37™ FLOOR PENOBSCOT BUILDING + DETROIT 26 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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‘STRAN-STEEL 
FARM 
BUILDINGS 


Proved in the all-purpose Quonset Hut, 
Stran-Steel represents an important ad- 
vance in building construction methods, 
It is uniform in strength and quality, 
with none of the flaws, weak spots or 
physical variations that are encountered 
in ordinary framing materials. It com- 
bines the permanence and fire-safety of 
steel with the flexibility of nailable ma- 
terials—for you nail to Stran-Steel. 
Look to Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
for better values in farm buildings when 
our wartime job is done. 


MAIN BARNS, LIVESTOCK BARNS 
AND POULTRY BUILDINGS 


IMPLEMENT SHEDS AND 
UTILITY BUILDINGS 


GRAIN, HAY, BEDDING AND 
GENERAL STORAGE BUILDINGS 


| 


(STRAN STEEL 
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News Around and About 


Merchandising . . . Legislation . . . Better Farming 


Farm Dollars—In and Out 


FTER the last war boom, prices of what farmers had 

A for sale went down much faster than did farm 

expenses. Now is a good time to remember that 

all too often people stress figures on the cash income of 

agriculture without reference to changes in farming 
costs. 

In the farm business, as in every business, what is left 
after expenses is more important than the size of the 
gross “‘take.” 

Cash received by farmers last year from selling their 
crops and livestock, plus a little item of $804 million of 
direct government subsidies, amounted to $20,594 
million. This is more than twice the $9,109 million 
received in cash from all,these sources just four years 
previously. 

The totals shown by the chart are greater than these 
cash figures because they include the estimated value of 
all the milk, meat, vegetables, and so forth that farm 
families ate, plus the value of other products enjoyed 


and the rental value of their homes. These swell the grogs. 
total farm income to $10,965 million in 1940 and $23,446 
million in 1944. (All of these data are new estimates from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 

On the expense side, labor cost an even billion dollars, 
in 1940, and had a little more than doubled by 19447 
These figures include not only cash wages, but also the © 
value of food and house rent where these are given free 
to workers. 

The only listed expense that was less in 1944 than in 
1940 was farm mortgage interest, which decreased from 
$295 million to $255 million. Taxes had only a slight 
increase. 

A “catch-all” classification shown on the chart is 
“current operating expenses,”’ which taken as a group 
almost doubled from 1940 to 1944. One of the expense 


-items in this group is “feed purchased” which much 


more than doubled, rising from $842 to $2,078 million. 

Net income increased at a much faster rate during 

these war years than did expenses or gross income. From 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 


TOTAL FARM INCOME AND EXPENSE 


1940 


FARMERS 


FARMERS 
RECEIVED 


SPENT 


LABOR 
$ 1,000,000,000 
CASH FROM CROPS 
DEPRECIATION 


$1,095,000,000 


TAXES 
$446,000,000 


CASH FROM 
LIVESTOCK 


$ 4,873,000,000 ST 


295,000,000 


RENT 
$363,000000 


$10,96 5,000,000 
\ OPERATING 

EXPENSES 

$ 2,985,000,000 


FARM LIVING 
VALUED AT 
$1,856,000,000 


GOVERNMENT 
PAYMENTS 


$ 766,000,000 NET INCOME 


$ 4,685,000,000 


TOTALS INCLUDE GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS TO NON-FARM LANDLORDS 
NOT INGLUDED IN FARMERS EXPENDITURES OR NET 


FARM MORTGAGE 


1944 


FARMERS 
RECEIVED 


FARMERS 
SPENT 


LABOR 
$2,094,000000 


MAINTENANCE & 
DEPRECIATION 
$1624,000,000 

TAXES 
$460,000000 


CASH FROM GROPS 
$8, 604,000,000 


FARM MORTGAGE 
INTEREST 


GASH FROM $ 255,000,000 
LIVESTOGK 


$ 11,186,000,000 


FARM LIVING 
VALUED AT 


$2852,000000 $23,446,000,000 OPERATING 


EXPENSES 
$5,250,000,000 

GOVERNMENT 

PAYMENTS 


$804,000,000 


NET INCOME 


4000,000 
INGOME 
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Here’s an opportunity to make sound loans 


HERE'S a big backlog of prof- 

itable business for you among 
progressive retailers. Many of them 
have already worked out plans for 
modernizing their shops, inside and 
out, At least some of them will need 
money to carry out their plans. 

Past experience has proved that 
the modernized store front of Pitts- 
burgh Glass and Pittco Store Front 
Metal draws more customers into 
he store. Also the generous use of 
Pittsburgh Glass Products inside the 
lore enables the merchant to dis- 


Retailers who plan now to modernize 
their stores are progressive merchants. 


play his wares more attractively, 
hence sales and profits are bound to 
increase. Pretty sound basis for a 
loan, isn’t it? 

In a powerful, consistent advertis- 
ing campaign we are urging mer- 
chants to modernize their stores in- 
side and out. In more than twenty 
important retail publications we are 
telling them the advantages of mod- 
ernizing with Pittsburgh Glass and 
Pittco Store Front Metal and of the 
proven good records of “Pittsburgh” 
Products in years of actuat service. 


We have published interesting 
booklets of facts, figures and photo- 
graphs about many actual stores that 
have been remodeled. They will cer- 
tainly be of interest to you in prepa- 
ration for discussing store moderni- 
zation with retailers. 

They may also indicate to you the 
advantage of modernizing store 
properties now being handled by 
your bank, to make better revenue- 
producers out of them. Send in the 
convenient coupon and free copies 
of the booklets will be sent to you. 


"PITTSBURGH stance for Zualily Glass and (Print? 


G 


PRODUCTS OF 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


FOR STORE FRONTS AND INTERIORS 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2361-5 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
your illustrated booklets on store mod- 
ernization. 


Name- 


Address 


City ,- _ 
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News Around and About 


(CONTINUED) 


$4,685 million in 1940, net income of farm operators 
rose to $12,574 million last year. On the other hand, it 
appears unfortunately true that in a period of declining 
farm prices such as we may now be entering, farm costs 
go down less rapidly than gross income, causing a severe 
contraction of net income. 

If farm production expenses, which were practically as 
great last year as gross income was four years earlier, 
should decline only 20 per cent by 1948 and if gross 
income should decrease 40 per cent, net income would 
drop from $12,574 million to $5,441 million—a shrinkage 
of 57 per cent! 

What actually happened in 1920-21 and again in 
1929-32 was much more drastic than this. In the latter 
period, net farm income fell off 68 per cent; that is from 
$5,878 million to $1,881 million, while production 
expenses decreased only 41 per cent. 

The bank officer making a close study of the outlook 
for the crops or animals raised by his borrowers may find 
important differences from the national picture given 
above. In any case, he will keep in mind that what 
goes up usually comes down—and that farming costs 
may decline less readily than income. 

—GeEorGE Y. JARVIS 
Agricultural Economist, A.B.A. Agricultural Commission 


Farm Industry Department 


The Trust Company OF GEoRGIA has appointed 
W. Hill Hosch, long identified with agricultural organi- 
zation and development in that state, as director of its 
farm-industry department. Representing the six banks 
of the group, Mr. Hosch will devote his time to setting 
up financial plans to promote farm development and to 
establish industrial plants with emphasis on agricultural 
enterprises, especially for the processing of foods and 
feeds. 

Two of the Trust Company’s banks already have 
special agricultural and loan departments: the First 
National Bank & Trust Company in Macon and the 
First National Bank, Rome. 

“Those departments were set up to be used in the 
development of new and old agricultural crops and of 
processing and marketing facilities,” said ‘President 
Robert Strickland. Similar service will be added at the 
other banks of the group when conditions permit. 


CCC Leans on Cotton 


An average loan rate of 19.84 cents a pound for %- 
inch Middling cotton, gross weight, is offered on the 
1945 crop by the Commodity Credit Corporation. This 
is 9214 per cent of the August parity price, and compares 
with an average loan rate of 20.03 cents last year on the 
same basis except that loans were at 95 per cent of 
parity. 

A schedule of premiums and discounts for various 
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Mortgage Bankers Association farm mortgage seminar f: 4 
(Story on page 60 of August BANKING.) First row, STAN, 
ING, I. to r., Dr. E. L. Butz, seminar director; Dr. E. € 
Young, dean, Purdue Graduate School and member, Adyi- 
sory Council, A.B.A. Agricultural Commission; Dr. F, 
Hill, Cornell University, former FCA governor; T. M. h 
nell, Purdue; E. D. Schumacher, head of MBA’s educational 
committee, Memphis; Dr. P. L. Gaddis, Farm M es 
Department, Equitable Life Assurance Society; George 
Patterson, seminar registrar and secretary-treasurer, M 
Dr. Karl Brandt, head of Leland Stanford’s Food R 
Institute and pre-Nazi commissioner of agriculture for Ger 
many; Dr. E. L. Norton, University of Illinois; Henry Ny- 
strom, vice-president, M. R. Waters & Sons, Minneapolis; and 
J. C. Bottum, Purdue 


according to location, that for 154 g-inch Middling range” 
ing from 21.63 cents per pound in the concentrated mill — 
areas of the Carolinas to 20.42 cents in Arizona and” 
California. Banks and other lending agencies will func” 
tion much as in previous CCC loan programs, making” 
the loans on approved forms and subject to the guar 
antee of the Corporation. 

However, banks also are expected to make many 
direct loans on stored producer-owned cotton for a high 
percentage of the value thereof, without any CCC 
guaranty agreement other than the commitment to put 
chase the cotton from producers at a price roughly 
comparable to parity. This plan was described in these 
columns last month, and a bulletin has been sent by the 
Agricultural Commission of the A.B.A. to banks in all 
cotton, states. 

The August estimate of the Crop Reporting Board 
places this year’s cotton crop at 10,134,000 bales, a drop 
of two million bales from 1944 production, with acreage 
the smallest in 60 years. The crop is generally late and 
there are numerous complaints of poor stands. Domestic 
consumption alone may be almost as great as the 
indicated production during the coming 12 months. 


grades and staples is in effect. Actual loan rates also oo ) 


New Tobacco Loan and Purchase 
Program 

Commodity Credit Corporation loans and purchases 
will be made to help market the 1945 crop of flue-cured, 
fire-cured, Burley, Maryland, dark air-cured, and cigar 
filler and binder tobacco. 

Non-recourse loans will be made to “cooperating 
producers” at 90 per cent of parity as of the beginning 
of the marketing year, and at 54 per cent of parity to 
“‘non-cooperators” on tobacco produced in excess of 
their farm quotas. These loans will be offered through 
producer cooperatives in accordance with a definite 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 81) 
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Almost every American 
benefits every day 


Jrom the » products of 
BORG -WARNER 


MILLION-A-DAY PRODUCTION OF AMMUNITION LINKS as painted by James ve at the SPRING DIVI- 
SION in Bellwood, Illinois. This Borg-Warner plant revolutionized the making of Garand Rifle Clips and 
initiated several mass production processes for the manufacture of links for the 50 Caliber Machine Gun that 


plays a major role in America’s air supremacy. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. 


ENGINEERING 


When the last bullet is fired, indus- 
try’s know-how will be devoted to 
building a better peacetime world. 
Then, as in war, Borg-Warner will 
again provide important advances. 
For Borg-Warner makes not only 
complete products, but also essential 
parts for products of other indus- 
tries. For example, Borg-Warner 
parts today are serving on 9 out of 
10 farms, in 9 out of 10 airplanes, 
in 9 out of 10 makes of automobiles. 


In peace it is a leading maker of mechanical precision 
springs for automotive valves and clutches. 


Also Norge appliances make the 
homes of millions more efficient, more 
livable. And these are just a few of 
the fields in which Borg-Warner 
products serve Americans daily. 
From the beginning, the engineer- 
ing and large-scale manufacturing of 
all B-W companies have been guided 
by the principle: ‘““Design it better, 
make it better.’”’ And this ideal al- 
ways is working to bring you ever 
better products at ever lower costs. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BorG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W 


SUPERCHARGERS, INC. *+ CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + 
FACTURING * MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 


ODUCTION 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + LONG MANU- 
* MORSE CHAIN + NORGE + NORGE 


MACHINE PRODUCTS +« PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION + WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GEAR 
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“NO AIR-CONDITIONING SYSTEM IS BETTER coming cooled or heated air before the latter is 
THAN ITS AIR DISTRIBUTION”. . discharged into the room. This action is the onky 


true “Aspiration”—and it 
When large volumes of conditioned air are forced ls exclusive with ANE 


into a room, drafts occur — unless ANEMOSTATS MOSTAT! No drafts! 

are used. The patented ANEMOSTAT is an air- 

diffusing device without moving parts. It is easily This air-mixing action 

installed on any air-conditioning, ventilating, or within the ANEMOSTAT 

hot-air heating system. It assures draftless distri- establishes the required 

bution of any volume of cooled or heated air at room-temperature at a 

any velocity. point well above the a 
breathing level—so no blasts of cold or hot air are 

During the last 25 years more than 50,000 instal- encountered by occupants. Higher temperature 


lations throughout the world have proven that differentials are thereby possible . . . resulting in 
efficient air-distribution is synonymous with ANE- smaller volumes of air requiring conditioning. 


MOSTAT—the “business-end” of air-conditioning. 
Higher air-velocities may be employed with ANE- 


HERE IS HOW IT WORKS MOSTAT because of its draftless diffusion, so 
smaller ducts and simplification of duct layouts 

The ANEMOSTAT diffuser creates vain regres of air naturally follow. Yes, ANEMOSTAT is the “busi- 
currents flowing away from the device in planes or ness-end” of air conditioning! 
blankets at scientifically correct angles. In addi- 
tion, the ANEMOSTAT creates a series of counter- e 
currents of room-air which are siphoned into the 
diffuser and mixed with the incoming air streams. Write today for Bulletin which gives you full 
Thus, 35% of the room air is mixed with the in- details. There’s no obligation! 


_ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
10 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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News Around and About 


(ConTINUED) 


schedule of loan rates for the various government grades, 
plus specified amounts to cover handling and carrying 


costs. 

Also CCC will purchase tobacco for export under lend- 
lease to fill military requirements of the United Kingdom 
and British Dominions and colonies, and for cash sale to 
the governments of these countries to meet their mini- 
mum civilian requirements. 

The program is essentially the same as in 1944 when 
purchases for export under lend-lease were limited to 
British military uses, and the remainder of the exports 
(about two-thirds of the total) was sold to the British 
for cash. 


Surplus Hemp Millis Fer Sale 


Of the 42 hemp mills built with Federal Government 
funds under the hemp production program of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, 13 have been declared sur- 
plus and the RFC is ready to enter into negotiations for 
the sale or lease of these mills, according to an announce- 
ment of that agency. Three additional mills are in proc- 
ess of being declared surplus, while 21 are continuing on 
hemp processing, cleaning up the stock of fiber produced 
under the hemp program sponsored as a war measure by 
the Department of Agriculture after supplies of cordage 
materials were cut off by the Japanese in the Pacific. 


Oats Lean Program 


Loans that will average 48 cents per bushel nationally 
will be made on 1945-crop oats under a program of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in which banks are ex- 
pected to participate as with other grain loans. The oats 
crop is estimated to be the largest in 25 years, and the 
wheat crop at an all-time high. The movement of these 
two big crops to market comes at a time when the 
country’s transportation system is already overbur- 


Ten Florida 4-H Club boys were recently awarded $100 scholar- 
ships to the University of Florida from funds provided by the 
Florida Bankers Association. Awards were presented by 
Thomas D. Roland, Newberry banker and formerly chairman 
of the association’s agricultural committee. Secretary J. Car- 
lisle Rogers addressed the group. The Florida Bankers Associa- 
tion has been awarding scholarships to 4-H boys for more than 
25 years and during the past several years has provided five 
awards annually. Winners of the awards, I. to r., Robert L. 
Villiams, F loyd Luckey, Jr., Robert Gest, Harold L. Smith, 
Simmons, Mr. Roland, Alton Simmons, David I. Foley, 
Eugene Simmons, Carlisle Byrd and Louis Edwards 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN AVERAGE VALUE PER ACRE OF FARM 
REAL ESTATE FROM 1935-39 AVERAGE TO JULY 1945 


OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


DEPARTWENT OF aG@ICUL TURE WEG 


dened. The loan programs enable producers to place 
oats in local or farm storage, thus holding it back from 
terminals, relieving the burden on railroads, and spread- 
ing marketing over a longer period. 

The oats loans will be made only on No. 3 grade or 
better, and containing not more than 14!%4 per cent 
moisture. Loan rates range by counties from 40 to 60 
cents per bushel. A deduction of seven cents per bushel 
will be made on warehoused oats under loan unless the 
producer has paid the storage charges through April 30, 
1946. Loans will be made until December 31, 1945, and 
will mature on April 30, 1946, or earlier on demand. 


Payments for Sugar Production 


The Secretary of Agriculture has announced a con- 
siderably increased schedule of producer support pay- 
ments on the 1946 crop of sugar beets and sugar cane. 
Under this program growers of sugar beets will be guar- 
anteed a national average return, including sugar act 
payments, of riot less than $13.50 per ton of beets of the 
average quality of recent years, compared with $12.50 
this year. 

The 1946 crop represents the earliest opportunity for 
increased production of beets and cane, the announce- 
ment stated. The quantity of sugar that will be produced 
from 1945-crop sugar beets now depends largely on the 
weather. Harvesting of sugar cane is nearly completed. 

The Department of Agriculture will give “special 
emphasis and help in securing sufficient labor, fertilizer, 
and machinery for sugar beet and sugar cane producers” 
next year, according to the Secretary. 

Sugar beet processors this year are being offered pay- 
ments of up to 30!4 cents per 100 pounds of refined sugar 
to help offset the increase in production costs since 1941. 
Sugar cane processors are promised 15 cents per 100 
pounds of raw sugar. 


Difficulties for California Grapes 


With an above normal grape crop in prospect, Cali- 
fornia growers have received government warning that 
growing transportation difficuities may require them to 
process as much of their grapes as possible this year in- 
stead of depending on eastern markets. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture is committed to 
purchase from producers all of the raisins produced in 
1945 which cannot be sold to packers at prices equal to 
the announced support prices, but has issued a statement 
to the effect that a war food order may become necessary 
that would prohibit interstate Shipment of all California 
grapes except table grapes. 
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In Lower Bookkeeping Costs! 


ANY Banks obtain lower accounting costs by speeding 
their Loan and Discount work with the Model 285 . 
the Remington Rand bookkeeping machine that produces all 
related forms simultaneously! 


This machine in only one operation produces your Loan and 
Discount Journal, Liability Ledger, and Note Notice, with 
duplicates of the latter serving as the Maturity Tickler, Audit 
Copy, Maker’s Record and Officer’s Copy. 


It is the ONLY completely electrified bookkeeping ma- 
chine that computes and prints balances automatically. 
The operator has only to insert forms and record infor- 
mation . . the machine does everything else automat- 
ically and electrically! 


Banks everywhere use the 285 for loan and discount, insur- 
ance, trust, real estate and payroll accounting and many more 
applications. They say it cuts costs! 


Let the 285 cut YOUR costs. Your nearest Remington Rand 
bookkeeping specialist will analyze your accounting needs 
without obligation. Phone him ow, or write to us. 


Remagion Rand 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping Machines for YOU 


R EVERY Requirement 
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THE POST-WAR HOUSE 


MILES L. COLEAN 


Mr. CoLean, an authority on housing, takes a look at 
the crystal ball and offers some conservative forecasts on the 
post-war dwelling—its appearance, structure, mechanical 
dements, etc. 


the producers of materials and equipment last 

February, the talk was of a future that all knew 
was beyond immediate grasp. A double war was still 
going at full fury and even the hardiest prophets had 
stopped prophesying. The post-war house was an 
unreality and, like most creatures of the air, was 
surrounded with wonder and mystery. 

Seven months later, the veil was being gradually lifted. 
With the prospect of a substantial resumption of 
construction by Spring, we can begin to talk of the 
post-war house with greater certainty. But since it is 
yet by no means fully a reality, the prospect continues 
to involve a good deal of speculation. 

Taking first those things that seem clearest—ap- 
pearance and structure—we may make some fairly 
safe forecasts. Recent consumer opinion surveys indicate 
that the strongest preferences are still for houses with a 
traditional look. Modifications are apparently acceptable 
if the jump from the familiar is not too far. Thus a 
formal balance of design is apparently not considered 
essential, style preferences have lost their definiteness 
and rigidity, but the sloping roof (except in parts of the 
country where the flat roof itself is traditional) is 
favored. 


Wie BANKING held its annual roundtable with 


Tarn is a trend to a departure from the traditional 
window. Rather generally thoughout the country desire 
exists for more glass and consequently for unbroken 
openings unknown to the original Georgian or Cape 
Codder. This trend accompanies a basic plan rearrange- 
ment in which the backyard becomes a garden or an 
out-of-door living space toward which the principal 
rooms face. The trend seems certain to be intensified by 
the growing recognition that in many localities the 
sun can serve as a supplementary heating device and by 
the development of economical double glazing which 
prevents the excessive heat loss otherwise attending the 
large openings. 

Aside from plywood, there seems at the moment to be 
no serious immediate challenger of the old materials as 
an exterior surface. The war has accelerated the im- 
provement of plywood and particularly of the ad- 
hesives used in its manufacture, and especially in small, 
inexpensive houses it should quickly take an important 
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part. No marked change in the appearance of the 
house, however, would necessarily result from its use. 
For medium and higher price houses, the current and 
prospective narrowed gap between lumber and hard 
material prices should result in an increased proportion 
of masonry houses. 

The great step taken by the brick industry in reducing 
the number of and standardizing brick sizes and relating 
them to a standard dimension, or module, capable of 
application throughout the structure should not only 
help to maintain the position of brick but should influence 
the whole broad field of materials manufacture. Im- 
provements in the science of making concrete—in- 
creasing its hardness, waterproofness, and strength— 
should tend to expand the use of that material in 
residential work. 

The basic structure of the house during the next few 
years is not likely to show any more drastic change than 
its appearance. If lumber prices remain at or near their 
present unbalanced relationship with other materials, 
a considerable use of light steel framing members is 
likely, and, once entrenched in popular acceptance, their 
relative importance may be maintained. Several of the 
steel companies, alert to this favorable situation, have 
developed new or modified products. But here we have 
more a change in emphasis than in basic concepts, for 
the new products usually readily fit into the traditional 
construction picture. 

Change in the structure, however, will not stop with 
this. The great advance in welding promises a wider use 
of factory-built steel framing panels as an alternate to 
the use of single members assembled at the site. Already 


The Pre-War House 


The best pre-war house will still be a 
good post-war house and so far in advance 
of the generality of houses as to be able to 
hold its own in the market for a long time. 
Many of the innovations are or will be 
adaptable to it, and such more funda- 
mental changes as may come cannot make 
their impress rapidly and broadly enough 
to do anything much more revolutionary 
than to stimulate a larger and more active 
housing market and to create a more 
healthy awareness of the factor of gradual 
but certain depreciation. 
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several types of these are being advertised and more will 
come. The continued need to economize lumber and 
(against the competition of other materials) to overcome 
some of its natural defects (swelling, shrinking, warping) 
will promote further progress in the war-inspired de- 
velopment of laminated wood for beams, trusses, and 
other structural parts. New processes for fire proofing, 
stabilizing and strengthening wood, may gradually bring 
about further modifications in traditional methods of 
utilizing lumber. 

The list of improvements to familiar materials is an 
impressive one. Plywood has already been mentioned, 
and, along with other types of wallboard, will likely make 
serious inroads on plaster in the interior of the house. 
The newer plastic adhesives, which permit the bonding 
of such diverse materials as metal and glass, glass and 
wood, wood and metal, open possibilities not only for a 
variety of wall finish but for structural and enclosing 
features as well. The field of plastics generally is one of 
both possibility and mystery. Aside from use as ad- 
hesives, they will appear in paint, in sheets for wall 
covering, counter tops, lighting fixtures, hardware, and 
other miscellaneous uses. But it will probably be some 
time before plastic materials produce anything rev- 
olutionary either in the appearance or structure of the 
house. 

Prefabrication, in the strict sense of a complete house, 
factory-produced in the form of panels or sectional 
units, does not promise to be a spectacular feature of the 
next few years, although the resumption of such produc- 
tion on a larger than pre-war scale may be anticipated. 
But prefabrication, in the sense of a shift of a greater 
part of house manufacture from the site to the shop, 
will prevade the whole building process. 

Not only will manufacturers offer larger building units 
in the form of wall and floor frames, trusses, panels, 
window and door assemblies, cabinets and cabinet- 


The Schenectady (New York) Savings Bank reports that this 

sign, placed on some 70 lots in its area, has helped sell for the 

owners numerous pieces of property, and has enabled it to 

get “mortgage loans and a number of applications for building 
construction loans” 


FOR A 


MORTGAGE LOAN 


SCHENECTADY SAVINGS BANK 
SEE OWNER@=SAVINGS BANK- PHONE 4°314) 


partition combinations, but builders themselves are 
certain to increase the proportion of the work done’ 
apart from the structure under erection. Builders, who 
have survived war’s hard school, have found that 
through such means as precutting of structural me mba 
panel assembly, prefitting of doors and windows, off 
site fitting of plumbing stacks could they combat labor” 
shortages and decreasing skill and efficiency. The same 
means offer the most effective instruments at hand for 
meeting the mass of the post-war demand. 

The mechanical elements of the house will continue 
their pre-war advances with possibly several new 
features thrown in. Improved ranges, refrigerators 
(including the deep freezer), and dishwashers will be 
available. Laundry equipment of greater compactness 
and completeness of operation will be offered. Various 
combinations of these items will undoubtedly be offered 
in the form of “‘complete”’ kitchen units. As pointed out 
in an earlier article, there will be great pressure to 
finance such equipment under the same mortgage that 
finances the house purchase. 


Pomsine fixtures are no doubt in for some redesign- 
ing both to increase the convenience of their use and to 
increase the amount of bathroom storage space. But in 
heating equipment will probably come the most far- 
reaching change. Among the most talked of innovations 
is radiant heating. Actually, it is no innovation at all, 
since its practicability has already been well established. 
But it is new as a possible standard method of resi- 
dential heating. Commonly this heating method em- 
bodies the installation of hot water coils in floors, walls, 
or ceilings. With coils placed in the first floor, the base- 
mentless house, erected upon a concrete slab becomes 
a practicability. Radiant heat may also be provided by 
hot air circulated through a closed duct system. 


The 
Progress is being made in summer air-conditioning, 
by means of room units and central units sometimes of | 
in connection with the central heating system; but the 
adoption of this amenity is not likely to be wide except D 
in higher priced dwellings. 
The use of electric current will be greatly increased can 
with the greater use of electric equipment and appliances. 
It is estimated that, of today’s houses that are elec- imy 
trically wired, over 90 per cent are inadequately wired. 
Especial caution should be taken by mortgagees, there- The 
fore, to make sure that this source of dissatisfaction 
is minimized. Lighting equipment has improved, sun har 
lamps will be available for ordinary sockets, and 
fluorescent lighting should gain increased acceptance. the 
Beyond this, speculation becomes soothsaying. Many 
other products, such as synthetic wall and partition : 
materials, are in the experimental stage. Certainly we da 
may look forward to more continuous, more rapid, more 
comprehensive and balanced progress in the house than put 
we have ever seen. The first evidences of the evolution 
will be less conventionality and less formality in ap- 
pearance, a greater partnership with the sun, and with 
the out-of-doors, less weight in the structure, more open fun 
and more flexible planning. These primary trends, 
however, were all evident before the war and their de- ma 


velopment has been retarded rather than hastened by 
the war’s interruption. 
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Aawest 


There is a time of planting and a time 


of harvest. 

Now, in this autumnal season, we 
can see about us the full harvest—so 
important in the winning of victory. 
These crops, so carefully planted, were 
harvested only after they had reached 
their full maturity. 

This planting and harvesting process 
can be, indeed should be, applied to the 
purchase and holding of Victory Bonds. 

Most Americans have invested their 
funds in U. S. Government Bonds, ear- 
marking that money for a definite future 


purpose. To cash them prematurely, is 
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to defeat the objectives for which they 
were purchased. 

When these bonds are cashed to make 
unnecessary purchases of goods under 
present conditions, the purchaser gets less 
for his money and dissipates funds 
intended for specific uses. 

Next time you think of cashing in your 
bonds—think of the day when you will 
get your money’s worth and more. Hold 


them and remember why you boughtthem. 


THE HOME 


NEW ‘YORK 
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Building Market 


SURVEY of the post-war home building market con- 
ducted by the Curtis Publishing Company dis- 
closed that the most popular mortgage is one that 

matures in 10 to 14 years. Of the families interviewed in 
35 states and 118 urban centers, 37.9 per cent expressed 
a preference for a mortgage maturity in that range. The 
average of monthly amortization payments preferred 
was $46. 

The survey showed that the West had the highest 
probable ownership ratio, although in terms of actual 
housing units the largest number of prospective home 
owners was in the Northeastern and North Central 
regions. The median estimated price was $5,943. More 
than 90 per cent of the prospects want a single family, 
detached dwelling. Colonial or early American archi- 
tecture was first choice of the largest percentage. 

More than 75 per cent have set aside funds for a home. 
About 11 per cent expect to pay the entire cost with 
their own money, but almost 50 per cent will use a 
mortgage. More than 90 per cent of that group prefer an 
amortized mortgage. 


Insurance for Home Owners 


A new service providing greater security for families 
paying for their‘homes on the instalment plan, is now 
available at the Anglo California National Bank, of San 
Francisco. 

The plan, known as the “Insurance-Protected Home 
Loan Budget Plan,” protects the home not only with 
the customary fire and other hazard insurance but also 
with insurance on the owner’s life equal to the amount 
of the indebtedness, and with accident and health in- 
surance as well. The borrower takes out all the insurance 
through his own agent or broker, and arranges to pay 
the premiums through the bank on a monthly instal- 
ment basis. 

In addition, this packaged plan includes real estate 
taxes, so that the amount of the taxes and the cost of all 
insurance as well as the amounts due for principal and 
interest on the mortgage are all covered by one payment 
each month to the bank. 


FHA 


More than 5,000,000 property owners have been en- 
abled to make improvements, repairs, and alterations 
costing almost $2 billion under the Federal Housing 
Administration program, Commissioner Raymond M. 
Foley announced recently. The number of these loans, 
made by private financial institutions and insured under 
Title I of the National Housing Act, increased almost 26 
per cent during the first half of 1945 over the same period 
in 1944 and the dollar volume was up more than 43 per 
cent. 

Mr. Foley said that Title I should prove of great value 
as the building industry goes through the transition 
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period from war to peace. “There is a great backlog of 
needed repairs and improvements which had to be de. 
ferred because of necessary wartime restrictions. As soon 
as these can be undertaken it will create a large number 
of jobs and the FHA is prepared to extend its aid to 
property owners and financing institutions in undertak- 
ing the task of rehabilitating the nation’s housing 
supply.” 

In the first 12 months after all wartime restrictions 
can be removed property improvements and repairs, it 
has been estimated, probably will amount to about $3 
billion, the FHA announcement said. 

FHA has sufficient authorization from Congress under 
Title I to insure a financing volume of about $1 billion, 
Mr. Foley asserted. 


Housing Legislation 


Housing legislation to stimulate the post-war con- 
struction of 1,200,000 dwelling units a year was intro- 
duced into the Senate just before it recessed by Senators 
Wagner of New York and Ellender of Louisiana. Federal 
subsidies of $133,000,000 a year, provided by the bill, 
would be expected to generate an expenditure of as much 
as $7 billion a year in public and private funds by the 
end of the fourth year after the war. 

The bill’s chief objective is to provide a national pol- 
icy and a financial stimulus to encourage progressive 
municipalities and private enterprise to construct more 
millions of new dwelling units a year with a minimum of 
Federal] interference. 

Four major types of housing development are con- 
templated by the bill: (1) Clearance and redevelopment 
of city slum areas for middle and upper income groups, 
Federal aid being used to write down excessive land 
costs and local interests doing the rest; (2) construction 
of rental housing for lower-income groups with funds of 
insurance companies and other institutions which other- 
wise would go into government bonds; (3) Federal con- 
tributions for low-rent public housing which would be 
non-competitive with private enterprise; (4) loans and 
contributions for rural housing. 

Provisions for a program of technical research de- 
signed to produce better housing at lower costs, and for 
the sale of permanent war housing built by the Federal 
Government, with preference for war veterans, are in- 
cluded in the proposed legislation. 


Savers. Clubs 


These organizations, now numerous throughout the 
country, seem to be thriving. The Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, for example, reports that more than 
53,000 people have visited its home buyers’ exhibit 
which is conducted in connection with the bank’s serv- 
ices for prospective owners. By early August nearly 
1,300 persons had deposited nearly $1,000,000 as down 
payments for use when purchase time arrives. 
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‘Association 


on Leave-in 
Post Abroad 


Secretary 
Is Aide to F. A. 
Carroll in Europe 


Merle E. Selecman, deputy 
manager and secretary of the 
American Bankers Association, 
has joined the staff of the 
American Red Cross as a spe- 
cial assistant to Frederick A. 
Carroll of Boston, Red Cross 
Commissioner for Great Brit- 
ain and Western Europe. Mr. 
Selecman left early in August 
for his duties abroad. 

Mr. Carroll, who is vice- 
president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston, is on 
leave of absence from his bank. 
Mr. Selecman was granted a 
leave of absence by the Asso- 
cation. 

Mr. Selecman has been with 
the American Bankers Associ- 
ation for the past 18 years. In 
addition to his work as secre- 
tary of the Association he is 
deputy manager in charge of 
its Trust Division and director 
of its Public Relations Council. 


Post-War Credit Needs 
of Truckers Discussed 


At a recent meeting in New 
York between representatives 
of the American Truckers As- 
sociation, Inc., and the Con- 
sumer Credit Committee of the 
American Bankers Association 
discussions centered around 
how the banks could assist 
truck carriers in financing their 
post-war needs. It was re- 
vealed that this group will 
require credit amounting to ap- 
proximately $600 million with- 
in the next two years. 

A manual is being prepared 
by the Consumer Credit Com- 
mittee in which the truckmen’s 
needs will be presented togeth- 
ef with suggestions on how the 
banks can assist them in their 
financing problems. The man- 
wal material is now being stud- 
ied by members of the Com- 
mittee, 
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Council Will Name New (ificers 


|| Election This Year Will Be by Mail Ballot 


Under Emergency Provisions of Constitution 


Although the American Bankers Association will not be able 


|| to hold a 1945 convention because of the hotel and transpor- 
_ | tation situation, the election of officers will be carried out on 


Mr. Selecman 


Safe Deposit Code Is 


Proposed for Banks 


A preliminary draft of a 


| model safe deposit code pre- 


pared by the New York State 
Safe Deposit Association, has 
been forwarded by Thomas B. 
Paton, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association's 
Committee on State Legislation, 


| to members of the Association’s 


State Legislative Council, State 
Legislative Committee and to 
state bankers association secre- 
taries for comment and criti- 
cism, 

This preliminary draft of the 
safe deposit code was prepared, 
according to Mr. Paton, at the 
request of the American Bank- 
ers Association as a part of its 
program to develop a model 
state banking code. 

(Continued on page 88) 


behalf of the membership by the Association’s Executive 
Council under the emergency provisions of the A.B.A. constitu- 
tion. These emergency powers provide for the election of officers 


by the Council in the absence of a convention, omitted by 


A.B.A. Issues Booklet 
_ on Construction Loans 


The problems and possibili- 
ties of construction loans by 
| banks are explored in a new 50- 
| page booklet entitled ‘Mort- 
| gage Loan Advances During 

Construction,” prepared by the 

American Bankers Association 
| Department of Research in 
| Real Estate and Mortgage Fi- 
nance. 

Included are suggestions for 
| procedure in making these 
loans and a resume of the pro- 
| cedure and forms used by three 
banks with considerable ex- 
perience in this field. 
| The booklet is designed to 
| be helpful to banks regardless 
| of size or activity, and is avail- 
able to all association member 
banks on request. 

It is expected to be ready for 
distribution early in Septem- 
| ber. 


Association Gets 12 New Members 


Twelve banks were added to the rolls of the American 
Bankers Association as new members during July as a 
result of activities of the Association’s Organization 


Committee. 


Colorado, Louisiana, and Washington got new mem- 
bers and thus maintained their position among the 18 
states with 100 per cent membership. 


The new member banks 


for July include: Colorado, 


Englewood Industrial Bank; Illinois, First State Bank 
of Forest Park, National Bank of North Chicago; 


Kansas, 


First State Bank, McFarland; Louisiana, 


Pioneer Industrial Bank, Shreveport; Michigan, Glad- 
win County Bank, Beaverton; Ohio, First National 
Bank, Kingston; South Carolina, Fort Mill Depository; 


Tennessee, Park National 


Bank (Broadway Branch), 


Knoxville; Texas, Citizens Industrial Bank, San An- 


tonio; Virginia, Bank of Virginia Beach; Washington, 


> 


First National Bank of Renton. 


reason of a war or other emer- 
gency. 

Since it has been decided 
that a meeting of the Council 
cannot be held this Fall, elec- 
tion by the Council will have to 
be accomplished by a mail 
ballot. Accordingly, the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the 
Association has made plans for 
such a mail ballot, which it 
believes will carry out the 
spirit of the provisions of the 
constitution. 


Special Procedure 


Under the procedure adopt- 
ed by the Administrative Com- 
mittee, the Nominating Com- 
mittee will nominate candi- 
dates for the offices of president 
and vice-president and submit 
the nominations to the execu- 
tive manager. These nomina- 
tions will then be placed on a 
ballot and sent to the members 
of the Council, who will return 
them to the secretary of the 
Association. They will then be 
counted by the secretary, the 
assistant to the executive man- 
ager and the comptroller, act- 
ing as inspectors of election, 
and the results will be ratified 
by the Administrative Com- 
mittee at its meeting in New 
York on Sept. 27-28. 


Treasurer’s Election by Mail 


Under the provisions of the 
constitution the treasurer is 
always elected by the executive 
council. The election of this 
officer by the Council will also 
be by mail ballot. 

The emergency provisions 
of the constitution were adopt- 
ed at the convention in New 
York in 1943 as a result of the 
cancellation of the convention 
planned for Detroit in 1942, 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Home Mortgage Service 
Manual in Preparation 


Savings Division Aims | 
at Improving Methods | 


Plans for another step in| 


the American Bankers Associ- 
ation’s program for helping 
banks to improve their mort- 


gage management technique | 
were made public by Harry R. | 


Templeton, president of the 
Savings Division, who stated 
that the Division’s Committee 


on Real Estate Mortgages has | 


begun preparation of a home 
mortgage service manual aimed 
at the improvement of methods 


for servicing home mortgages. 

Mr. Templeton, vice-presi- | 
dent in charge of the savings | 
real estate department of the | 


Cleveland Trust Company, 
sounded a warning in regard to 
the present inflated real estate 
market. 

“Banks must adjust their 
lending policies to the rise in 
the market,” he said, ‘‘and 
must be realistic in making 
appraisals in the light of cur- 
rent prices.”” He pointed out 
that the present period of pros- 
perity is a good time to get out 
of debt, urged that home own- 
ers take advantage of the op- 
portunity by paying down their 
mortgage obligations and that 
home buyers make larger ¢~wn 
payments on the homes they 
purchase now. 

Two years ago, the Commit- 
tee, in collaboration with the 
A.B.A. Department of Re- 
search in Mortgage and Real 
Estate Finance, published a 
home mortgage loan manual to 
inform banks with respect to 
modern mortgage loan prac- 
tice and to promote scientific 
mortgage lending. 

The Committee now pro- 
poses to produce a manual 
which would promote better 
methods for servicing home 
mortgage loans after they have 
been made. Study of the pro- 
cedures employed by banks in 
the servicing of mortgages is 
now being undertaken and 
forms used by banks are being 
collected with the object of as- 
sembling the best thought and 
practice. 

The new manual will cover 
such departments as account- 
ing records, collection proc- 
esses, protection of collateral 
from deterioration and better 


| Paul A. Warner, 


Active in A.B.A. Membership Work 


A.B.A. vice- 
president for Ohio, enrolled 
more than 60 new members dur- 
ing the past year. He is executive 
vice-president of Knox County 
Savings Bank, Mt. Vernon, O. 


DeWitt T. Ray, president of the 

Liberty State Bank, Dallas, is 

A.B.A. regional vice-president 

in charge of Texas, New Mexico 

and Arizona. All are 100 per cent 

in Association membership, or 
close to that mark 


C, A. Riebling, vice-preside 

the Equitable Trust Ce 

Baltimore, and A.B.A. state 

president, brought M 

to 100 per cent membe 
the first time 


Association Council to Name New Officers 


which was canceled in defer- 
ence to the transportation 


| 


situation and government re- | 


quest at that time. Until 1942, 


the Association had never been | 


confronted with an emergency 
requiring the omission of its 
convention. 


Constitution Amended 


So in 1943 the constitution 
was amended to provide for 
the election of officers by the 


Executive Council, in the ab- | 
sence of a general convention | 


omitted by reason of a state of 
war or other emergency, at a 


special meeting of the Council | 


vested with the powers of a con- 
vention. The amendments also 
provided for the election of 
officers of the four divisions and 


the State Association Section | 


by the members of the execu- 
tive committees of those divi- 
sions and by the board of con- 
trol of the State Association 
Section. In addition, it author- 
ized these division and section 
elections by mail ballot. 

The emergency election 
machinery was thus estab- 
lished. It was not then contem- 
plated that the time would 
come when the travel restric- 
tions would be such that the 
A.B.A. Executive Council could 
not meet or the state bankers 
associations could not convene. 

Since’ national conditions 
precluded a meeting of the size 
of the Executive Council this 
year, the A.B.A. Administra- 
tive Committee has imple- 
mented the Council with the 
procedure prescribed for an 


methods to prevent defaults. | election by mail ballot in order 
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(Continued from page 87) 
to carry out the spirit of the 
Association’s constitution. 
The election of officers of the 


| four divisions’ executive com- | 
mittees and the State Associa- 


| tion Section will proceed by 


mail vote as provided in the 


| emergency provisions. 


The A.B.A. Nominating 


| Committee has already been 


elected by A.B.A. members in 
the several states. Under nor- 
mal procedure, A.B.A. mem- 
bers in each state elect a mem- 
ber and an alternate member 
of the Nominating Committee, 
members of the Executive 
Council and a “state vice- 
president”’ of each division at 
a meeting of A.B.A. members 
held during the convention of 
the state bankers association. 
Since state conventions could 
not be held this year, except 
in a few cases, the A.B.A. 
Administrative Committee 
adopted an arrangement last 
Spring whereby these elections 
to the Nominating Committee, 
Executive Council and divi- 
sions could be accomplished. 


Election Provisions 


These are as follows: 

1. Where a state association 
is holding a meeting of its 
governing group, such as its 
Executive Council, Executive 
Committee or Administrative 
Committee, the A.B.A. vice- 
president in that state shall call 
a meeting of the members of 
the A.B.A. attending the state 
meeting, to be held at the same 
time for electing members to 
the A.B.A. Executive Council 
and to its Nominating Com- 


mittee, and also to elect a gti 


| vice-president for each of te 


A.B.A, divisions. It is 
gested that, in order to cur 
the number of persons requin 
to attend the meeting, } 
A.B.A. Executive Council 
ber be elected a member of 
Nominating Committee. 7 
2. If no meeting of the Ee 
ecutive Council or Administra 
tive Committee of the sta 
bankers association is held, but 
the state association elects its 


officers by mail ballot, the ex- 


ecutive councilmen, state vice- 
presidents of divisions and 
member of the Nominating 
Committee of the A.B.A, and 
alternate shall likewise be 
elected by mail ballot. 

3. In all other cases the in- 
cumbent executive councilmen 
whose terms would expire with 
the 1945 convention shall con- 
tinue in office until December 
31, 1945, and their successors 
shall be appointed by the 
A.B.A. state vice-president. 
The incumbent member of 
the Nominating Committee or 
alternate member shall act at 
the next meeting of the Execu: 
tive Council held in lieu of a 
convention, and the vice-presi- 
dents of the divisions shall be 
appointed by the presidents of 
the divisions. This conforms to 
the procedure prescribed in the 
constitution for filling vacat- 
cies occurring under ordinary 
conditions. 

A.B.A. members in most 
states have acted under either 
No. 1 or No. 2 of these pro 
cedures, the majority under 
No. 1. 


| 
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Banks have an excellent opportunity this fall for 
expansion of short-term financing of home improve- 
ments as a result of the national fuel-saving program. 

Spurred by government warnings of a fuel short- 
age, a concerted effort is being made to take steps 
toward fuel conservation before winter arrives. 


Homeowners, through publicity and advertising 


channels. are being urged to winterize their homes. 


quate insulation. 


LIBBEY: OWENS FORD 
a Gueat Name in GLASS 


An OPPORTUNITY for BANKS in 


home improvement financing 


Preventative measures advised, include making the 


heating system more efficient and installing ade- 


Storm Sash Save Fuel 
...as much as 30%! 


\n important part of the recommendation to home- 
owners is the use of storm sash. In most of the United 
States, the heat savings with storm sash are sufficient 
to pay for the investment in a few winters. 

These are savings that the buyer can apply to 
repayment of the loan. And storm sash increase 
value of property for resale. 

Under FHA Title 1. loans may be made for the 
purpose of insulating homes with storm sash. 

Libbey-Owens:F ord Glass Company does not make 
storm sash—only the glass which many sash manu- 
facturers use. But we are backing this fuel con- 
servation program by advertising in October and 
November issues of national magazines and by pro- 
viding dealers with helpful promotional material. 
We hope that banks will assist by offering to home- 
owners financial assistance in preparing their homes 
for fuel conservation this winter. LibbeyPOwens:F ord 


Glass Company, 1795 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, OQ. 
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Meet Christopher Mott 


HRIS—as he is more affectionately 

known to fellow-Cincinnatians, is 

a rather unique sort of a guy. He’s 
fat and fifty-ish; breadwinner to a 
slightly hysterical family, whose antics 
are often the talk of the town. Con- 
genial, sincere, emotional, he’s always 
consistent in his bumbling character, 
and chock full of surprises. Withal, he’s 
pretty genuine and an entirely be- 
lievable common man although, in 
truth, he is no more than a splash of 
printer’s ink in a cartoon strip series of 
bank advertisements. 

Chris’ sponsor, the 
Union Trust Company, rates him as 
star salesman, for his escapades in the 
local press sells War Bonds, personal 
checks, safe deposit boxes and other 
services, even to the renting of office 
building space. The Mott family of Cin- 
cinnati is so well known that occa- 
sionally they appear in various media 
without the bank’s identifying signature 
cut. They have become such solid local 
citizens that negotiations are now un- 
derway to list Chris in the telephone 
book (with the bank’s number, of 
course). 

Aside from the sales record, the Motts 
have another claim to distinction, ad- 
vertising-wise. As far as we know, they 
are the first “strip family” carried along 
long enough to produce progeny right 
under the readers’ noses. In a strip 
dated June 20, 1944, daughter Mary- 
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JOHN J. McCANN 


belle married a Navy lieutenant. The 
most recent strip portrays Chris in the 
ecstasy of grandparenthood. 


Modernization Prospects 


The other day THE NATIONAL City 
BANK of Cleveland made a test mailing 
to a select group of mortgagors “feel- 
ing” out their immediate and future 
plans for repairs and improvements. 
The mailing piece was a simple business 
reply card enclosure which provided a 
check list of various types of im- 
provement work—carpentry, electrical, 
plumbing, roofing, etc., with space for 
indicating whether the jobs were to be 
done now or later, and if the customer 
was interested in financing the project. 
Some 69 cards were returned, all indi- 
cating interest principally in painting 
and decorating. Each returned card was 
followed up with a phone call from the 
consumer credit department, and ar- 
rangements were made to service each 
individual case in the usual manner. 
The bank considers the success of this 
little test well worth expanding. 


Pension Plans Analyzed 


A comprehensive analysis of 106 re- 
tirement plans adopted by important 
employers in varied . fields between 
January 1944 and May 1945, covering a 
total 232,319 workers, has just been 
issued in booklet form by the pension 
division of the BANKERS Trust Com- 
PANY, New York City. 

Indicating the trend of current think- 


ing on employee benefit prog 
suggesting the steady growth in numb 
of such plans, the review presente 
tabular form, for convenience in ¢ 
parison, such salient facts as: Type 
kind of business, conditions of elig 
ity, number of employees original 
eligible, contributions, conditions# 
participation prior to. normal 
ment, method of refunding, and 
annual retirement compensation. 
It is interesting to note that 65 
plans cover all employees, and 1] 
restricted to salaried» workers” 
while seven are restricted to empl 
earning in excess of $3,000 regardley 
status, and 17 affect only salaried’ 
ers in the same wage bracket. The! 
est average pension payable under 
plans after 30 years of future sem 
expressed as a percentage of ave 
nual compensation before retiremel 
40 per cent in the $1,200 bracketsand 
about 30 per cent for the $3,000 and 
brackets. These percentages include 
primary social security benefits which 
provide 32.5, 20.8, 12.5 and 4.2 per cent 
respectively in the $1,200, $3,000, 
$5,000 and $15,000 brackets. The high- 
est retirement compensation in the 
same brackets is 77.5, 65.8, 57.5 and 
58.2 per cent of annual pre-retirement 
salary. / 


It is particularly significant to banks des 
interested in this operation that of thf wit 
total number studied, 55 programs cov-§ wor 
ering 153,956 employees are self-ad§ dra 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) mo 
me 
Victory Loan tice 

Francis M. Knight, vice-president of 
the Continental Illinois National Bank? wo 
Trust Company of Chicago, has accel sta 
the chairmanship of the A.B.A. Commit 
tee on War Bond Drives, succeeding Tm = wa 
K. Smith of St. Louis who resigned ofe§ ter 
heading the committee in recent drives. the 

Here is a luncheon group where Mr. “ 
Knight conferred on preliminaries for the 
Victory Loan with A.B.A. Vice-presides 
Frank Rathje and others concerned wit co. 
the Victory Loan. program. op 

Seated around the table, from lth 1, 


right, are Messrs. Drew, Hausman, M - 

gan, Hall, Naber, Kuhns, Sihler, Knigh, D 
Sherer, Rathje, Henkle, Dunhill, Spaul- 

ing, Edens and Boyles. 
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KING 


Standard 4' x 8’ Panels 


of Douglas Fir Plywood create 
these Attractive Library Walls 


Another of the many wall 
design treatments possible 
with durable Douglas fir ply- 
wood is illustrated in the 
drawing above—an attractive, 
modern library. In this treat- 
ment, panels are placed ver- 
tically. 


In working out such a ply- 
wood wall treatment, always 
start at the openings with ver- 
tical joints and divide the plain 
wall spaces in an orderly pat- 
tern, as in detail A and C at 
the right. Vertical joints 
should be used at each side of 
top and bottom of windows 
and at top of door openings, 
as in A, B, C, D and G. If the 
width of the door or window 
opening is more than four feet, 
however, do not hesitate to 


No. 7 of a Series 


place panels horizontally as in 
E — for combinations may be 
used in the same room with 
pleasing effect. 


Nine and ten foot lengths 
are available to assist in solv- 
ing special problems, and many 
unusual patterns may be cre- 
ated by utilizing small panels. 
In such cases, sheathe with 
5/16” or 3/8” Plyscord placed 
horizontally and apply the fin- 
ish. panels as desired. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma 2, Washington 


September 1945 


There are three grades of Douglas fir plywood 
panels made especially for various phases of 
wall construction. PLYWALL is made especi- 
ally for standard wallboard use; PLYPANEL is 
a premium panel used for quality interior 
work; PLYSCORD is a utility panel made for 
wall and roof sheathing. 


Vertical Treatment of Panels 
For an Attractive Wall Design 


G 


CAN PLYWOOD BE SPECIFIED NOW 
FOR POSTWAR USES? 


The increased capacity of the industry will 
make MORE Douglas fir ie available 
for civilian consumption TH EVER BEFORE, 
as soon as the needs of the armed services 
lessen or war restrictions are lifted. There 
will be no reconversion delays; the same 
types, and grades of Douglas fir plywood that 
are fiow being made can flow immediately 
into peace-time building and construction. 
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Said the Office Manager to the Treasurer: 
War regulations taught us to save time and 
money with paper they made us use. 

Said the Treasurer to the Office Manager: 


These wartime letter and record papers do 
the job better because of their cotton content. 


A paper made from new cotton 
fibers lasts longer and wears bet- 
ter than ordinary paper. In letter- 
heads, the cotton fiber permits 
more erasing and tells customers 
that yours is a quality organiza- 
tion. For keeping records, these 
papers are better because they 
stand more use and abuse, and 


they last longer . . . So when war 
restrictions go, preserve this war- 
time gain. Get the fact and feel 
of quality by insisting on cotton 
fiber papers. To get the finest 
in the cotton fiber field, specify 
PARSONS, which specializes in 
stationery and record-keeping 
papers for modern business. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY « HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ministered or trusteed plans, funded 
through a pension trust; 45 cover 

59,585 employees are insured plang 
under group annuity contracts or in- 
dividual policies; four are a combination 
of trusteed and insured plans, and tw i 
are not funded. 


Consumer Credit 


Many a consumer goods manufge. 
turer views with satisfaction the ey. 
dence that banks, too, are gird; 
themselves for the approaching selling 
fray with streamlined services aimed at 
meeting every credit need. 

While the shelves are still barren and 
the experts wrestle with reconversion, 
distribution and pricing, it is reassuring 
to note that for the most part the 
groundwork of consumer credit actiyi- 
ties has already been laid over the coun- 
try. Most banks have working arrange. 
ments with local dealer organizations 
and have their direct financing programs 
well publicized. A quick glance at the 
clippings tells the story. For instance, 
there are the new Centrust Purchase 
Plan of the CentRAL Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, featuring registered dealers; 
the “Instaloans” of the 
Bank OF Detroit; the Bank Finance 
Plan for dealers offered on a statewide 
basis by the SEATTLE Frrst NATIONAL 
BANK, Seattle, Washington; “Time 
plan” of the BANK oF AMERICA, and 
many others styled to local require- 
ments. The small bank at the country 
crossroads is as aggressive for consumer 
credit business as the big city cousins; 
the only difference is in scope of opera- 
tion. The whole system weaves a pat- 
tern of national service which any con- 
cern looking at national markets can 
appreciate. 


Reserve Account Checks 


The Farmers & Citizens BAnk, 
Lancaster, Ohio, introduces a “reserve 
account” checkbook. The first page 
carries a list of “contingencies” such 4s 
insurance, taxes, etc., against which 
reserves should be set up, with space for 
monthly allotments and _ instructions 
“how to reserve” on the duplex stubs. 
In line with approved corporation ac 
counting practice a running reserve 
balance is thus segregated in the check 
book for the depositor’s convenience, 
though no distinction is.made in the 
bank’s own record. Deposits are entered 
by the bank in special stub space, elim! 
nating passbooks. It is reported that 
this innovation has been very favorably 
received, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 95) 
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Every queue your “(UE’ to 
Extra Profits 


1945 will long be remembered as the year 
when millions of people stood in line— 
when the shortage of time was as acute as 
the shortage of commodities. 

Never in the history of America has 
there been such a vast potential market for 
a time-saving, low-cost checking account. 
Never have the reasons for paying bills by 
check been so many and so obvious. 

The introduction of “No-Minimum- 
Balance Checking Accounts” can increase 
your present earnings and establish valu- 
able contacts for other bank services— 
consumer credit, for instance—_now and in 


the post-war days ahead. 

The Todd Company has developed No- 
Minimum-Balarce Checking Account Ser- 
vices that are bank-tested and custom-tailored 
to your bank’s individual needs. We will 
help you install a profitable plan that has 
proved its workability in localities like 
yours. And we supply promotional ideas to 
help you build volume and increase profits. 

Send for the free booklet “No-Mini- 
mum-Balance Checking Accounts” which 
presents in condensed form results of our 
research in the field. It will help you 
explore new profit possibilities. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
Please send me your booklet on No-Minimum-Balance Accounts, 
with suggestions for analyzing our own situation. Without cost 
or obligation, of course. 
NAME 
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ROCHESTER 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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HOUSTON MODEL II 


FILM PROCESSOR REQUIRES ONLY A 


Push of a Switch 


e Microfilming has provided banks and other financial _ providing automatic developing on the premise _, 

institutions with the most permanent and complete pro- Simply load and push a switch. That's all there 

tection of any accounting system yet devised. to it. The average clerk can do the job. Packa 
The Houston Model 11 Film Processor complements The Houston Model 11 also develops 16 maj Ane 

microfilming and increases the safety factor for users by —_ motion picture and sound film. It requires noextf Savings 


equipment, occupies no more space than a des mal ¢ 
and is scientifically engineered and ruggedly bull launche 
Literature and prices on request. Write rod Bank, 


Houston 
EQUIPMENT 


\ LM PROCESSING 


Wey THE HOUSTON CORPORATIO9 
11801 W. OLYMPIC BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, 
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METHODS—Continued 


Spectacular 


The BANK FOR SAVINGS, New York’s 
oldest mutual institution, has pioneered 
, revolutionary form of outdoor adver- 
tising art—an illuminated three-dimen- 
sonal diorama display in full color. The 
ynit 25 feet wide and 15 feet high has 
been installed in the bank’s exterior 
balcony overlooking Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street. lt has what the 
technicians call foreshortened curvilin- 
ear perspective, meaning the impression 
of great depth and no distortion when 
viewed from any angle. 


Here’s some statistics: Six sculptors 
worked on the unit, using some 12 tons 
diclay. The figures, approximately four 
times life size, weigh about 1,000 
pounds each. The foliage and landscap- 
ing in the foreground is natural, but 
specially treated for permanence and 
weather resistance. At night the display 
becomes a real “‘stopper”’ with its use of 
cold cathode rays, neon flashers and in- 
candescent bulbs. It was installed pri- 
marily to reach what the bank calls its 
“first market””—the man-in-the-street. 


Packaged Savings 


A new savings plan, combining War 
Savings Bonds, cash in the bank, and 
savings bank life insurance, all for one 
small deposit a week, has just been 
launched by the Bowery SaviNcs 
Bank, New York City, under the title 
“packaged saving.” It is a flexible plan 
which sets specific goals, and is operated 
much like a club savings account. The 
saver elects to deposit a regular sum 
weekly, which is automatically allocated 
to the three forms of thrift to his credit 
a single deposit transaction. 

The bank has worked out scores of in- 
dividualized programs for packaged 
‘avers. For example, $3 a week for 10 
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Wisconsin’s Bank for Banks 


This outstanding bank — established 
in 1853 — serves as Milwaukee de- 
pository for over 85 per cent of all 
the banks in Wisconsin! 


With unparalleled correspondent “coverage” of 
Wisconsin, the First Wisconsin National bank of 
Milwaukee is not only “the point of prompt col- 
lection” for Wisconsin checks and drafts, but also 
the focal point for unique Co-ordinated Regional 
Service keyed to the present and postwar needs of 
national corporations operating branches, sales di- 
visions, distributorships, retail outlets or other units 
in this area. Bankers as well as business executives 


are invited to write for further information. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


of Milwaukee 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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‘Could this be the 


ANSWER | 


for your office? 


Federal Reserve Bank, Utah 


Office problem: Paper work volume increasing but errors 
increasing, too! Management question—how can work be han- 
dled with fewer errors? 


Indicated solution: Better lighting . . . but 


Limitations: Rewiring difficult or impossible because of 
reinforced concrete ceilings. Outlets inadequate in number. 
Heavy beams that complicate structural changes. 


How it was solved: Wakefield was asked to make recom- 
mendations for better lighting. You see the result above. Con- 
tinuous rows of GRENADIERS to provide more light on work 
and better light throughout the office. (Properly lighted walls 
and ceilings, in addition to light on work, mean greater eye 
comfort, less eyestrain.) GRENADIERS make it easy for exist- 
ing outlets to handle the job without a “forest of re-wiring” 
because they provide their own wireway to carry feed wires. 
Wakefield’s adjustable hangers facilitate installation; make ceil- 
ing irregularities no problem. Now after six months’ operation, 
these units provide an average of 35 footcandles on desktops. 


Perhaps there’s a suggestion in this for you. Wakefield will be 
glad to work with you to help you get lighting that fits your 
needs .. 


. Write the F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 


CK ele’ and TOMORROW 
/ 


THE GRENADIER 


THE COMMODORE 


ALSO THE ADMIRAL 


years, starting at age 25, buys a $1,099 9’ . 
War Bond (face value), $1,000 savings L 
bank life insurance policy, and $679 
cash balance in the bank. On the same 
basis, a 35-year-old depositor say; 
$10 weekly accumulates $3,000 jy 
bonds, $3,000 life insurance, and $2,230 
cash in 10 years. 

The program offers various classes of 
weekly budgeted savings ranging from 
$3 to $10, while others may be work 
out for any sum on an individual b re 
There are no strings, no penalties, War! 
Bonds are issued in $25 Series E de 
nominations as the funds accumulate” 
The insurance protection may § 
continued as a separate program af 
any time. This three-in-one plan was 
prompted by a survey of savings habits 
which indicated that most savers are in 
terested in all three forms of thrift. 


Shipments to L. A. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST Company, 
New York, has issued a brochure en- 
titled “‘ Documentary Requirements on 
Shipments to Latin America.” It gives 
detailed information as to requirements 
in the way of consular invoices, visas, 
etc., on freight, air express and parcel 
post conveniently charted for each of 
the Latin American countries. The fac- 
tual data is credited to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


~~ 


Home Loan Budget Plan fe 


The success of the FHA loan which FR" 
permits a borrower to pay his fire in RY 
surance and taxes on a monthly planin 
addition to the amortization payments, 
prompted the ANGLO-CALIFORNIA Nt 
TIONAL BANK, San Francisco, to pionéer 
a new broader service along these lines 
called the “ Insurance-Protected Home 
Loan Budget Plan.” q 

A real estate borrower, under & 
budget plan, may arrange for a speci 
account at the bank through which he 
deposits monthly sufficient money t 
pay when due principal and interest, 
taxes, fire and other property insurance, 
as well as premiums on any Jife insur 
ance, accident and health insurance 
which he may take out in an amount 
equivalent to the total loan. This gives 
him complete protection. 

The plan may be adapted both to the 
FHA type of loan or the regular real 
estate loan. For FHA loans, a sepa 
account is carried to keep it inde" 
pendent of the trust fund account, # 
that the trust funds will not become 
mingled with funds used for payment of 
premiums on life, health and accident 
insurance. The fire and other property 
damage insurance and the life policies 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 
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P “Over the Hump With the Wind } 
and the Rain.../H har 


Based on a true story taken from the war record of the Curtiss Commando 


‘A Girl Can't Say ‘No’ when she’s on her “Smiling Through an inferno of black storm 
ay to cheer up lonesome G.I.’s who haven’t clouds that rush past at 100 miles an hour... 
en an American girl in months. Not even’ through solid walls of drenching rain. It 
hen she’s asked to make one of the most was a trip that called for nerve...and it 
jaring flights in the world ... over the 19,000- called for an airplane that was really built 
foot Himalayan Hump... with the treacher- to take it. Yes, that wind and rain really got 


os monsoon rains staging their big show. 


in our hair! But there was no turning back.” 


““Command-o Performance. As usual, the 
Commando came through with flying colors. 
And our show went on for my favorite audi- 
ence...our battle-weary veterans. Was it 
worth it? Well, I hope it was worth as much 
to those boys as it was to me, to see them 
laugh and relax with a girl from home!” 


THATS WHY 
| WANT TO RIDE 


THE AIRLINES THAT WILL 


Increased Schedules. The big, twin-engined Com- 
mando will offer a most desirable increase in airline 
schedule frequency, operating at peacetime load 
factors, for the handling of postwar air traffic. Greater 
schedule flexibility and the running of extra sections 
will also be more practical with thirty-six passenger 
Curtiss Commandos than with larger transports. 


Today's Great Lifeliner 
aa \ Tomorrow's Great Airliner 
4 


Curtiss 


Net Profits. Each Commando carries Time Means Money Saved on maintenance, Yar 
‘ons of luggage and cargo...a much when you Fly Commando. For instance, flight 
‘et payload than any present-day, do- instrument panels are interchangeable right and 


tictransport. And it operates with utmost left, and any instrument can be changed in less : \X/ right 


eacy and twin-engine economy on the than a minute. This greater accessibility cuts 
fum-range flights which make up the maintenance time and expense. ..and increases 


t maior; ior FIRST IN FLIGHT 
‘majority of regular, daily airline hops. over-all speed for the airlines that Fly Commando! 
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OUR 70th YEAR 


Founded in 1875, this bank has been serving 
Central and Southern California since the days 
of the pioneers. 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Los Angeles 


Resources over 1% Billion Dollars 
118 Offices and Branches 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Head Office: 
Sixth and Spring Streets « Los Angeles 14, California 
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|e made out in favor of the bank, but 
saith and accident policies are payable 
o the borrower. 

The bank does not sell insurance, nor 
Mvesit participate in commissions of any 
Bkind. The bank’s only function is to 

yovide the means of paying on a 

monthly basis, serving as a financial 

ycretary. The borrower buys insurance 
om his own broker or agent. The 


a hank’s attitude in this respect is entirely 


rtial. 
# The plan is fully described in a copy- 
Bight booklet issued by the bank. 


Merchandising Mortgages 
Campaigning for new housing loans, 
East River SAviInGS BANK, New 
York City, accents its merchandising 
vith a new term—the E-R (economy 
Ente) mortgage, offering five distinctive 
ales points: Individual planning, easy 
payments, limited fees, economy rates 
dinterest, and long-range service. Ap- 
Mpications are being stimulated with 
displays of poster panels ‘“‘ Look 


Your Neighborhood,” plus model 


Market Study 


The national figures projected on the 
sales volume of electrical appliances, 
home furnishings, automobiles, air- 
planes and other goods which come 
under the scope of consumer credit ac- 
tivities may seem over-optimistic. But 
numerous local surveys, many con- 
ducted by home town banks, bear out 
the facts. For instance, THE EQuITABLE 
Trust Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, recently canvassed 2,000 residents 
and uncovered a $614 million market for 
consumer goods, representing deferred 
needs. Automobiles lead the list of some 
6,082 items, with a total 947 units at an 
average price of $1,100. This group in- 
tends to buy 785 radios, 738 washing 


“tomes loaned by Better Homes and | 


Gardens. Real estate brokers are being | 


presented with miniature savings banks 


inthe shape of a Cape Cod cottage to | 
rmind them of the bank’s interest in | 


small home loans. 
Cooperative Action 


Of special interest to banks in the | 


tmsumer credit field is the reported 
ittion of the Electrical Association of 
Philadelphia to refer prospective pur- 


chasers of home appliance equipment to | 
lal banks when such goods come on | 
the market again. The association has | 


iB tho issued a leaflet for retailer distribu- 


Ma tion emphasizing the need for post-war 


ig Sore modernization. After outlining the 
advantages of better electrical equip- 


i Ment, a list of the 32 Philadelphia banks | 


Bgiven as sources of credit to finance 


purchases and installations. 


V. Stuart Symington, new chairman of the 
Surplus Property Board 


HARRIS & EWING 


machines, 588 home furnishings, 551 


refrigerators and 584 other electrical ap- 
pliances. There will be 545 new homes, 
350 new kitchen ranges, 203 home 
freezers, and 45 personal aircraft on the 
“buy” list as soon as they become 
available. 

Under the heading of “Other Major 
Items” some 181 people recorded their 
needs which included numerous men- 
tions of tractors, farm implements and 
trucks, as well as two churches for $10,- 
000 and $20,000, and an individual who 
wanted to invest $50,000 in a new busi- 
ness enterprise. One woman, who 
signed herself “Tired of War” stated 
her post-war needs as being “one pound 
of butter, 12 pairs of nylons and three 
girdles.” 

With respect to payment, some 72 per 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


Latest Quotations 
Prompt Execution 


Our direct wire connections, both telegraph 


and teletype, assure correspondent banks of 


utmost efficiency in the purchase and sale of 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
TREASURY BILLS 


CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS 
TREASURY NOTES 


Inquiries are invited 


Telephone Franklin 6800—LD 92-93-313 
Teletype CG 987 


‘The First National Bank 
| of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


— 

| 
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---- and G-E 


Whether you’re trying to sell an impres- 
sion of your company or merchandise 
off the shelf, G-E lamps can help you 
make more effective use of eyes and 
seeing. Take a look at these suggestions 
for siden to the efficiency and comfort 
of a private office. 


Overhead G-E fluorescent lamps in re- 
cessed troffers provide cheerful light 
throughout the room, with a concentra- 


Hear the G-E radio programs: ‘‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,"’ Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today 


is the biggesi 


Lamps lead the way! 


tion of light over the desk area. This 
makes for fewer errors, greater alertness, 


Along wall tops, G-E Slimline lamps fit 
into compact coves to provide pleasing 
light tone on walls for greater eye- 
comfort. 


Find out how G-E Lamps can help with 
better seeing for better work through- 
out your offices. 


"news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. F 


“The G-E Houseparty,”” Monday through Friday 4:00 o. m EWT, CBS 
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BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
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METHODS—Continued 


cent of the 2,000 replied, and only one 
in five indicated intentions to use ac- 
cumulated War Bonds. It was strongly 
evident that instalment credit will be the 
major vehicle. 

Localized surveys of this type ac- 
complish two things: (1) It provides a 
factual basis for determining the market 
of consumer credit, and, for the bank, it 
provides an initial contact with prospec- 
tive borrowers; and (2) it indicates busi- 
ness expectancy for various local dealers 
and distributors who are naturally 


anxious to gear their services to local 
demands. 


Timely 


While news of the devastating effect 
of the first atomic bomb seared the 
headlines across the country, the Wa- 
CHOVIA BANK AND TRusT COMPANY 
told North Carolina readers that it had 
helped produce the atom bomb with 
more than a million dollars in war loans 
to the three contractors who built the 
installations at Oak Ridge. Said the ad: 
“Our part in this tremendous project 
was a modest one. But it is perhaps a 


Where the wire and telephones went 


More graphic than words have been the on- 
the-spot photographs of what the telephone 
and electronic devices did in war. Wher- 
ever they are they bind our men together. 


The Bell System has concentrated its ener- 
gies on making this equipment for our 
armed forces. That has caused shortages of 
switchboards, central office equipment and 
telephones here at home. 


Somewhere in the Pacific, American soldiers and a native boy bring up Signal Corps equipment with 
the aid of a water buffalo. These animals saved the day many times in bringing up heavy equipment. 


LISTEN TO "*THE TELEPHONE HOUR" 
EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 


| Loan Plan, as well as other appropriate 


forerunner of what the American bank. 
ing system, financing the work of scienge 
and industry in the constructive tagks 
of peace, can do when the war is over” 


Vet-Loan Clinics 


Special task forces of speakers from 
BANK OF AMERICA headquarters haye 
completed a series of 19 district meet. 
ings designed to instruct branch mana. 
gers and lending officers in the purposes 
and procedures of the Vet-Loan Plan. 
Among the promotional tools furnished 
are three handsome booklets—“ How to 
Buy a Home,” “How to Buy a Farm,” 
and “How to Have a Business.” Each 
booklet covers the provisions of the GI 
act as applied to its subject, and the 
bank’s service as defined by the Vet- 


information and suggestions. 


Bank-Agent Auto Plan 


A streamlined bank and agent auto 
plan has just been started by the Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
The plan will make it possible for in- 
surance agents to arrange loans on 
presently owned automobiles as well as 
to finance new and used cars. 

The bank will supply agents with 
forms needed to process the loans, in- 
cluding a 5 X 7 pocketsize kit with ap- 
plications and work sheets, introduction 
cards and auto purchase drafts, as well 
as blotters, stickers and sales letters to 
enable agents to promote the plan with 
prospective Customers who are in-the 
market for a new or used car, or who 
wish to refinance a present car. The 
bank will also supply insurance manual- 
size rate charts for new and used cars, 
with examples showing how to figure a 
transaction. 

Agents may use the plan in three 
ways. Under each plan the bank may 
deliver the funds to the agent for dis- 
bursement to the customer or auto 
dealer. Each plan also protects the 
agent on the insurance, and provides 
the customer with a breakdown of all 
expenses. The alternate plans, briefly, 
operate in this manner: 

(1) The agent takes his customer to 
the bank, or refers him to the bank by 
means of the introduction card, or 

(2) The agent fills out the application 
and work sheet, and gives them to the 
bank, which then completes other 
necessary papers, or 

(3) The agent not only fills out the 
application and work sheet, but also 
completes other necessary papers. Un- 
der this plan the bank has no contact 
with the customer until the account 
on its books. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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Correspondent banks, let this be 


your Foreign Department! 


OST OF OUR domestic correspondent banks 
find it unnecessary to maintain their own 
Foreign Departments since the complete facilities 
of our Foreign Department are at their entire 
disposal. If a problem arises all that is necessary 
is to phone, wire, or write us. They initiate the 
transactions; we furnish the facilities. 
The long experience of our Foreign Department 
enables us to provide correspondents with pro- 


cedures requiring minimum detail work on their 
part on transactions involving Foreign Remittances, 
Letters of Credit, Export Collections, etc. 

Here is an excellent method to secure additional 
revenue and other collateral benefits, to maintain 
existing relationships with old customers, and to 
develop business with new clients. 

Your inquiries as to how we can work with you 


on Foreign banking transactions are invited. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. * 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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e e e In building a structure as simple as a house, it is often difficult to determine the responsibility 
for “mistakes”. The architect blames the contractor, who blames the sub-contractor, who blames the 
owner, who blames the architect, and so on—and on. 


Yet a house, compared with a bank, is simple to execute. Mistakes usually result in the owner’s discomfort 
or, at worst, added expense. In a bank’s new quarters, they impair efficiency, lead to costly remodelings, 
throw the whole operation off balance for years and otherwise embarrass the officers. 


The war has accelerated the trend toward the Single Contract, as originated by us thirty-three years ago, 


Many of the nation’s largest industrial designing and construction firms now operate almost exclusively 
under such contract. 


Even in residential construction, the trend is toward the Single Contract. Architects, contractors and 
sub-contractors everywhere are teaming up to offer prospective home owners a “complete package”, 


Stressed are the advantages we have empha- 


sized for years: undivided responsibility, elimj- 
WHY s H oO U LD BA N KE RS nation of multiple profits. 
DEMAND... 


Your new quarters, whether a multi-million 
dollar project or a small rural bank, will be 
better if ONE firm assumes undivided responsi. 
bility for them. 


Commercial Banking & Trust Co. 
Woester, Ohio 
Cc. G. Williams, President 
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War Diary 

A recent issue of the Royal Bank (of 
Canada) magazine presents the first in- 
galment of an institutional “War Di- 

"a colorful story of overseas 
branches and how they served and fared 
in World War II. Each chapter is writ- 
ten as personal experiences of the vari- 
wus branch managers. There is a Rus- 
jan chapter describing conditions in 
Vladivostok; one on Spain, telling of 
the struggle of Opposing forces, in the 
Plaza de Cataluna which left the branch 
building riddled with machine gun and 
fife bullets; in France, the occupation 
of Paris, and the problems of operating 
the “devisenschutzkommando” 
of France. 


Sit While You Wait 


Something new has been added to the 
landscape at Irvington Center, Irving- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Through the courtesy of the IRvING- 
wn NATIONAL BANK, patrons of the 
qumerous busses that use the terminal 
m Clinton Avenue at the Center may 
now sit in comfort while they wait for 
their bus. The bank has erected three 
roomy benches. 

Roy A. Hitching, president of the 
bank, thought of the idea while doing a 
little bus-waiting on his own account. 
He wasn’t able to stretch his gas rations 
since he moved to the suburbs. But now 
that’s changed! 

Ironically, his bus is one of the few 
which doesn’t use the terminal so he will 
keep on standing while dozens of other 
tired strap-hangers enjoy the benches 
he provided. 


Small Loans 


The BANK OF MONTREAL, Quebec, 
based a recent newspaper promotion 
for small business loans on actual case 
histories of successful enterprises which 
owe their start to bank credit. There’s 
the case of Edward Ferguson, an ardent 
Waltonian, who conceived an idea for 
anew type lure, and with the aid of a 
bank loan some 14 years ago, built up a 
thriving business worth more than 
$50,000. 

The same theme is also used to pro- 
mote farm credit business. One ad, 
picked from the ledgers, tells the story 
of the Haley family, Dominion farmers 
since 1900, whom the bank has served 
regularly for the past 45 years on live- 
tock, feeder and repair loans. Today, 
the farm is still a going concern, doing a 
war job and winning blue ribbons with 
prize Ayrshires. 
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Case histories of this type are a form 
of testimonial, interesting and impres- 
sive. Every bank’s loan ledger can pro- 
duce success stories worth telling. 


Returning Vets 


The Lanp TitLte Bank & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia has provided 
for the immediate reemployment of 
every employee on his demobilization 
from the armed services in “a position, 
and with salary comparable to what he 
might have attained had he remained in 
our employ.” 

Upon reemployment, the returning 
veteran will be offered the first month 


St. Louis is the second largest rail- 
road terminal in the United States, 
being served by nineteen trunk line 
roads, which, with their afhliates, 
operate 57% of the main track 
mileage of the country’s Class 1 
railroads. In addition, four short 
lines and five switching roads serve 
the Metropolitan district. 


The excellence of St. Louis’ rail- 
road service, together with the 
city’s strategic, central location, has 


at full pay as a leave of absence to ac- 
custom himself to civilian life. Should he 
decline the month’s leave, the bank will 
give him double pay for that period. In 
addition, he will receive the usual 
vacation. 

Percy C. Maderia, president, also 
announced that the veteran would be 
immediately reinstated in the bank’s 
group insurance plan and his records 
marked so as to reflect continuous em- 
ployment during his service in the 
armed forces. 

The bank has some 97 employees in 
service, all of whom have been notified 
of the plan. 


been a major factor in the growth 
and development of many major 
industries in this area. 


Mercantile-Commerce has had a 
close association with the railroad 
industry through many, many years 
...one of the many examples of 
how this bank has cooperated con- 
structively towards the growth of 
business in the widely diversified 
industrial area of St. Louis and 
the great Southwest. 
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STATE ASSOCIATION PLANS 


Here is a brief résumé of reports from 
state secretaries indicating the direction of 
state association activities at this time. 
States not represented here were awaiting 
developments and direction from forth- 
coming business meetings of association 
officers and committees when this was 
prepared. 


completed series of farm-industry 

conferences held at key points 
under sponsorship of the Associated In- 
dustries of Alabama. Completed three 
sessions last month at Birmingham, 
Montgomery and Dothan on a national 
sales finance plan, arranged by the Con- 
sumer Credit Committee. Annual group 
meetings are scheduled for Spring, but 
at least one will be held soon in the in- 
terest of soil conservation. 


\ LABAMA: Lent leadership to recently 


ARKANSAS: Most important special- 
ized function this year will be the 
inauguration of the “ Banker Certificate 
of Award” program in support of the 
soil conservation movement. The 16 
regional clearinghouse associations in 
support of other working committees 
will arrange a number of fall meetings 
on consumer credit, small business loans, 
and the GI act. A speaker’s bureau has 
been organized for this purpose. 


District oF CoLumBiA: Organized 
for full support of the Eighth War Loan 
drive. Other special activities will await 
crystalization at regular fall meeting. 


FLoripA: President V. H. Northcutt’s 
inauguration address emphasized the 
possibilities of development of Florida’s 
resources in citrus growing, truck farm- 
ing, livestock, and manufacturing under 
the small business loan program. 


GeorciA: As an extra-curricular 
activity Georgia cosponsors a series of 
farm and industry conferences. Objec- 
tives: To achieve maximum employment 
on the farm, in collateral farm industries, 
and business and industry of every 
type. The principal concern is to absorb 
some 300,000 returning veterans. 


ILLINOIS: Recently formed two new 
committees, one to canvass the situa- 
tion concerning instalment lending by 
member banks, with the object of deter- 
mining whether a special consumer credit 
division should be set up in the associa- 
tion. The second committee, on bank 
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personnel, will consider all of the re- 
lationships between employee and 
employer, with a view to setting up 
incentives which will make banking a 
career job. County federations will be 
stimulated to create interest among 
farm youth and develop a program of 
banker-farmer cooperation. These 
groups will also endeavor to tie-in local 
county, state and national law enforc- 
ing agencies on the association’s crime 
prevention program. 


Iowa: Plans a one-day business meet- 
ing in lieu of its annual convention at 
Des Moines, limited to 50 representa- 
tives of member banks outside the Des 
Moines area in line with ODT regula- 
tions. Fall activities will be developed 
at this session. 


Kansas: Recently published a 1945 
report of its Bank Management Com- 
mission continuing study of earnings 
and expense ratios. The Agricultural 
Committee will release soon a special 
publication on hybrid seed corn to serve 
as a manual for state development. 
Lending encouragement to soil conser- 
vation efforts, certificates will be pre- 
sented to the farmer in each county 
doing the best job. Other projects in- 
clude the recodification of state banking 
laws, and the revamping of the blanket 
bond and other insurance carried by 
member banks. 


MARYLAND: Action program will be 
determined by the Committee on Ad- 
ministration. One program that will 
continue to receive special attention is 
the support of 4-H Clubs and other farm 
youth activities, in line with a practice 
of many years’ standing. 


MICHIGAN: The public relations pro- 
gram ranks No. 1 on Michigan’s list of 
activities. A new Committee on Veter- 
ans Affairs has been organized which 
will cooperate with the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who is developing 
a state program for returning vets. A 
bank and trust company study confer- 
ence is on the agenda for late Fall. 


MINNESOTA: Completing a series of 23 
regional clearinghouse meetings, started 
last June, devoted largely to an exami- 
nation of credit programs and the GI 
act. 


Mississippi: Inaugurating an adver- 


tising service for small banks, designed 
for country newspapers. The Agricul. 
tural Committee will urge cooperation 
from all rural banks in 4-H Club ¢om 
contests. Other activities will cepte, 
around veterans’ loan problems and 
promotional work of the Small Business 
Credit Committee. Group meetings ar 
being planned to implement these aims. 


NEBRASKA: Will hold a streamlined 
meeting in lieu of its annual convention 
this Fall. An extensive campaign is now 
under way to enlist the membership in 
support of consumer credit activities, 


Also the association is installing a group 


insurance program for bank officers and 
employees, covering life, health, acc- 
dent, hospitalization, etc. 


NEW JERSEY SAVINGS BANKS Aggo- 
CIATION: Committee on Current Devel. 
opments will investigate the feasibility 
of initiating savings bank life insurance 
as a member bank service. A committee 
is working on revisions in the savings 
bank law, recodified in 1938, but which 
is inadequate to meet present service 
opportunities and investments. County- 
wide branch banking is another subject 
with top priority, as is the extensive job 
to be done for veterans. 


SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
York: Newest activity is the participa 
tion of member banks in equity housing, 
notably a $7,500,000 project in Man- 
hattan. The Investment Committee is 
also doing an important piece of work in 
attempting to eliminate the existing 
legal list to broaden the investment 


field. 


New York STATE BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION: The Posterama Education Project 
has been endorsed by school supervisors 
of more than 100 communities, and the 
use of these visual aids in teaching bank- 
ing and money-management in high 
school classes in social sciences is wel 
under way. The Committee on Agricul: 
ture will soon release study “ Agricul 
tural Loans under the New York State 
1945 Agricultura] Chattel Mortgage 
Law.” A manual setting forth the ABCs 
of small bank instalment loan operations 
will be released in October. A series 0 
three booklets will also be released 
personnel management and employe 
relations. The Bank Management Cott 
mission will continue its policy studies 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Put your 
finger... 


-.. on the collateral for inventory loans 


HERE IS EXTRA loan business at your 
finger tips—in plain sight on your 
customers’ balance sheets. 

It is inventory—and all the security 
you require for such loans is provided 
by Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts. 
Lawrence men bring to their customers 
the full practical experience gained from 
30 years of successful field warehousing. 


They have proved that hundreds of com- 


modities (either raw material or finished 
products) are excellent collateral when 
field warehoused on the borrower's 
premises. 

Executives in 18 “top-prospect” indus- 
tries are reading about this service in 
Lawrence Warehouse Company advertise- 
ments. Be ready for their inquiries— 
phone or write for free booklets just is- 
sued for the use of bank loan offices and 
their customers. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
FEMA WareHOUsing von ranx voans on inventory 


NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street * CHICAGO: 1 North LaSalle Street * SAN FRANC?SCO: 37 Drumm Street * LOS ANGELES: 
W. P. Story Building * Buffalo * Boston * Philadelphia * Kansas City, Missouri * St. Louis * New Orleans * Jacksonville, 
Florida * Dallas * Houston * Denver * Fresno * Stockton * Portland, Oregon « Atlanta * Cincinnati * Washington, D. C. 
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State Association News 


The Committee on Commercia! Devel- 
opment plans to follow through on its 
work of last year with specific studies of 
small business conditions and oppor- 
tunities within the state. 


Nort Caro.ina: The recent series 
of 10 group meetings on veterans’ loans 
will be followed up in early Fall by 
activating groups which will meet with 
civic clubs and other organizations. to 
explain banking policies. October begins 
the fall stock shows program, a major 
association activity. Special attention 
will be given to broadening the edu- 
~cational program for members—more 
A.I.B. chapters, and study groups. The 
annual public speaking contest spon- 
sored by the association for more than 
100,000 high school students will be on 
the subject “ Banks in a Democracy and 
How They Can Better Serve.” 


Norts Dakota: Has released a prac- 
tical thesis on lending against trust re- 
ceipts, complete with specimen banking 
forms. 


Onto: The Consumer Credit Com- 
mittee recently issued in folder form a 
complete set of suggestions and forms 
for banks wishing to enter this field or 
expand present operations. A special 
veterans committee has a comprehen- 
sive program for bank service for return- 
ing service people, which will be an- 
nounced soon. In addition to normal 
credit information and facilities for 
agriculture, the association is fostering 
soil conservation, especially the rebuild- 
ing of land which has been depleted by 
the demands of war production. 


OrEGoN: Recently established a 
county agricultural agent system for 
farmers by obtaining passage of a state 
law which made Oregon the first to ap- 
propriate its funds, later to be matched 
by those of the Federal Government, to 
finance this movement. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Newly organized 
Committee on Program of Activities 
will conduct studies of methods and 
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lending programs are now under Bank 
Management Committee consideration. 
It is expected that as a result of the 
work of the Activities Committee cer- 
tain new departures may be undertaken 
later this year. 


SoutH Carona: A series of panel 
discussion programs on veterans’ loans 
are being scheduled in key cities. The 
Blue Triangle Plan of financing medical 
and dental care will be instituted this 
Fall. The association will continue to 
promote conservation teaching in public 
schools by printing and distributing in- 
formative pamphlets. Special emphasis 
will be placed on expanding cattle pro- 
duction. A system of awards will be 
worked out for Future Farmer contests, 
and awards will be made in a food 
production contest sponsored for the 
Negro 4-H Clubs. 


Souta Dakota: The association’s 
service to war veterans program will be 
presented to the membership this month 
in a series of seven group meetings. On 
the agricultural score, one new com- 
mittee is undertaking a project to create 
a standard farm credit file, while an- 
other will work out “agricultural yard- 
sticks” in cooperation with the State 
College of Agriculture to translate avail- 
able farm data into banking terms. It is 
further reported that the group insur- 
ance program, adopted recently, has 
gained wide acceptance. 


TENNESSEE: Annual regional meet- 
ings are scheduled for October. The 
Agricultural Committee has issued a 
booklet on “‘ Farm Business Standards, ” 
produced in cooperation with the exten- 
sion service of the University of Ten- 
nessee. The association’s monthly mag- 


“We call it ‘Booby trap’!” 


objectives and present findings to the [ 


Council of Administration for action. 
This group will seek especially to imple- 
ment those procedures of the A.B.A. 
that are adaptable within the Pennsyl- 
vania program. The Committee on 
Competitive Agencies has mapped a 
comprehensive program for the ensuing 
year. Small business credit and veteran 
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azine is carrying a special series of 
articles written by guest editors— 
farmer, manufacturer, retailer, whol. 
saler, etc.—stating what they expect of 
their bankers. 


VERMONT: During the past year the 
association’s efforts have been directed 
to state legislation which resulted in the 
acceptance of a new basis for bank taxes 
and an investment section of the bank. 
ing law. Also, the association has made 
progress on a pension program, which 
will probably be acted on at the annul 
meeting on October 12. 


WEst VirciniA: On the list of special 
activities is the rural-urban forum 
sored recently at Parkerburg which 
drew some 200 business and farm leaders 
from all sections of the state. 


Wisconsin: The complete 1945-46 
program has not yet been formulated; 
however the following functions have 
been agreed upon: The manual of stand- 
ard forms will be kept up to date with 
expansions and revisions as needed, and 
a new manual on safe deposit practice 
will be issued this Fall; 4-H Clubs and 
Future Farmers will again receive recog- 
nition and special attention will be cen- 
tered on farm accounting methods. The 
bank management program will con 
sider a code of ethics; current accrual of 
taxes; policy with regard to sub-rated 
bonds in the banks’ portfolios; memo- 
randa for bank directors; and an educt- 
tional program on par clearance and 
service charges. It will also cooperate 
with the State University in an analysis 
of banking costs. A management clinic 
for A.I.B. chapters will be held in 
September. A Credit Council with five 
subcommittees will deal with all phases 
of consumer and business financing, and 
will develop closer relations with other 
representative trade associations having 
interest in this field. 


WaAsHINGTON: The Agricultural Com 
mittee is sponsoring a statewide 
conservation program embracing 260r 
ganized districts, featuring individual 
awards to qualifying farmers. An award 
fund of $500 has also been set up for 
4-H Club activities. The Committee @ 
Manual and Procedure has issued 
first section of its book ono 
forms, and will soon release 4 
deposit section. Plans are being laid to 
reopen the Pacific ‘Northwest B 
School next Summer. 
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Because—there is no match for. urroughs 


and dependable service: 


Because—there is no equal to the range f 
B U a RO Uj G b S the Burroughs line . . . machines for practical 


every purpose .. . specifically. 


AC ES signed for specific jobs . . . machines flexib 
: ttre | designed for versatility of application. 
ARE PREFERRED 


Bi Because—there is no rival to the Burroughs 


FE R E R YO 0 maintenance service : . . prompt, dependable 


and efficient . . . organized to give Burroughs 


owners feedGin from mechanical interruptions, 


to insure them the fullest use of their machines. 


Because—there is no equivalent to Burroughs 
counsel . . . technical help by machine accounting 
men with years of experience in planning effi- 
cient applications and installations for all types 

of businesses. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE oe BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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A piece of paper is stronger than your most burglar-prog 
safe deposit box. Why? Because a Safe Depository Liab 


ity Policy protects your bank from loss even when steel a . 


concrete fail! 
ank g 
M. 
nit Ban! 
pact as 


interest completely. Therefore, it is more desirable thanl.. Com: 
4 Di 
C 0 N C BT ordinary Safe Deposit Box Burglary and Robbery Insurance, 


Safe Depository Liability Insurance protects your bank's 


While | 
hve gene 
istitutiot 
ance. It 
erman | 
Safe Depository Liability Insurance covers all contents offen func 
eptable 

Safe Deposit Boxes against any kind of loss for which thee year, 
This is 

Bank may be liable. Furthermore, it provides for the defenseffss been 
past | 

and payment of all costs in connection with suits, whetherBiuirman 
board of 

or not the bank is negligent. entral J 
mg 13 st 
icago, 
In Sep 
surance—and be sure to specify NORTH AMERICA protection. ae 
0 take o 
btiation 
rganizec 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF warters 


NORTH AMERICA fe D 


board; 


COMPANIES, Ailacklphia he Joint 


atin: 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA tine 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPAN ee ( 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPAN BAdminist 


which is often gratuitous protection for customers with 


definite limitations. 


Ask any Agent or Broker about Safe Depository Liability In- 


bard, 
KEEP AMERICA BUSY—GIVE A RETURNED VETERAN A JOB!Bice 4: 
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nodge Advisor to General Clay 


RESPONSE to the urgent request of 
General Lucius D. Clay, deputy to 
General Eisenhower, Under-Secretary 


i War Robert P. Patterson and other 
aking War Department officials, Jo- 
su M. Dopce, president of The De- 
nit Bank, left for Germany in August 
pact as financial advisor to the Ameri- 
hn Commander and the director, Fi- 
unce Division, United States Group 
ontrol Council. 

While in Germany, Mr. DopceE will 
ave general supervision over financial 
stitutions and public and private fi- 
ance. It is his objective to have the 
eman bank operation set up, the sys- 
m functioning properly, and an ac- 
eptable successor chosen by the end of 
he year, or shortly thereafter. 

This is the third time Mr. DopceE 
as heen in government service during 
he past few years. In 1942 he ‘took the 
airmanship of the Price Adjustment 
board of the Army Air Forces of the 
entral Procurement District, organiz- 
ng 13 states, with offices in Detroit, 
hicago, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. 

In September 1943, Mr. DopGE went 
0 Washington at the request of Gen- 
ral Brehon Somervell and General Clay 
take over the War Department rene- 
tiation operations. As director, he 
mganized the department as a Head- 
marters Staff Division of the Army 
vice Forces, was chairman of the 
ar Department Adjustment 
board; organized and was chairman of 
he Joint Price Adjustment Board, rep- 
senting the Army, Navy, Treasury, 
aritime Commission, War Shipping 
dministration, and the RFC; was 
Paltman of the succeeding similar 
ard, known as the War Contracts 
te Adjustment Board, again repre- 
ling all of the services. 


‘ptember 1945 


Along Main 


Mr. Dopce returned to the bank on 
September 1, 1944. 


Gibson Wins Medal of Merit 


Harvey D. Grsson, president of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, has been awarded the Medal of 
Merit in recognition of his work as 
American Red Cross Commissioner for 
Great Britain and Western Europe. The 
presentation was made by Joseph C. 
Grew, Under-Secretary of State, on be- 
half of President Truman. 

Mr. Grpson was cited for “excep- 
tionally distinguished and meritorious 
conduct in the performance of out- 
standing services to the United States 
in a position of great responsibility as 
Commissioner, American Red Cross in 
Great Britain. Under Mr. Grsson’s able 
leadership Red Cross installations bave 
been conducted for personnel of the 
United States Armed Forces in the Eu- 
ropean Theater of Operations resulting 
in improving health, comfort and morale 
of all ranks and services. Mr. GIBSON’s 
work required extraordinary ability, 
energy, initiative and cooperation with 
the United States Army, the Navy, the 
American Embassy, representatives of 
the British and Allied Armed Forces, 
and various British civilian authorities.” 

The Medal of Merit is conferred on 
American civilian citizens who have 
contributed in some outstanding and 
extraordinary manner to the war effort. 
They are selected by the Medal of Merit 
Board, composed of the Secretaries of 
State, War and Navy. Mr. GIBson was 
appointed American Red Cross Com- 
missioner for Great Britain in August 
1942 and after D-Day in June 1944 he 
was made Commissioner to Great Brit- 
ain and Western Europe. He returned 
to this country on May 8, 1945. 


Mr. Gibson 


Street 


Mortgage Bankers Nominate Officers 


Byron V. KANALEY, president of 
Cooper, Kanaley and Company, Chi- 
cago mortgage banking house, has been 


nominated for president of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America 
for the 1945-46 term to succeed L. E. 
Manan of St. Louis. Nomination is 
tantamount to election which will take 
place this Fall by mail ballot since no 
annual convention will be held. Guy 
T. O. HoLtypay, president, Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company, Baltimore, 
was nominated for vice-president. 
Nominations for seven regional vice- 
presidents were also announced. They 
include: Eastern region, CHARLES H. 
HAYES, mortgage and real estate officer, 
The Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn; 
southeastern region, J. C. McGEE, pres- 
ident, Reid-McGee and Company, Jack- 
son, Mississippi; northeast central re- 
gion, FRANK J. MILLs, cashier, Fort 
Wayne National Bank, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; northwest central region, 
Harry A. FIscueEr, vice-president, The 
Mutual National Bank of Chicago; 
south central region, R. C. OBERMANN, 
vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company, St. Louis; 
Pacific region, DEAN VINCENT, presi- 
dent, Dean Vincent, Inc., Portland, 
Oregon; and Rocky Mountain region, 
C. W. MEap, president, Nebraska Bond 
and Mortgage Corporation, Omaha. 


Adopted by Seneca Indians 


Harry A. LoGan, vice-president and 
director of the Warren Bank and Trust 
Company, Warren, Pennsylvania, and 
prominent oil man, was recently adopted 
into the Seneca Indian nation in a color- 
ful ceremony. This rare honor was con- 
ferred upon Mr. Locan, who is execu- 
tive vice-president of the Allegheny 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
CORPORATE AND PERSONAL TRUST SERVICES 
FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND 
MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


River Improvement Association, in rec- 
ognition of his energetic efforts in pro- 
moting improvement of the Allegheny 
River for navigation, and cooperation 
with the Seneca nation in its efforts to 
t destruction of their treaty-pro- 
tected lands, ancient burial grounds and 
homes by the possible erection of a 
dam. The ancient ceremony, 
performed by 10 Seneca Indians attired 
infull ceremonial regalia, took place as a 
dimax to the 48th annual meeting of 
the improvement association. 


Papal Decoration to Winthrop Aldrich 


Wintorop W. ALpricu, chairman, 
Chase National Bank of New York, has 
meeived a papal decoration designating 
him a Knight Commander of the Order 
of Pope Pius IX, With Star. The Chan- 
cery of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of New York, which announced the 
decoration, described it as unusual and 
given only in cases of great merit. It 
was bestowed by Pope Pius XII and 
presented by Archbishop Francis J. 
Spellman, in recognition of Mr. AL- 
pricu’s work in promoting “ works of 
charity and benevolence in the United 
States and foreign countries.”’ 


Citations to Bankers 


Staff Sergeant JosePpH FEHRENBACK 
was welcomed back to the Advertising 
Department of the American Bankers 
Association on August 1, after almost 
three years in service, including eight 
months in the China-Burma-India 
theater. Sergeant FEHRENBACK was dis- 
charged under the point system; many 
of the points were for the decorations 
he won in service: the Distinguished 
Flying Cross with an Oak Leaf Cluster, 
the Air Medal with four Oak Leaf Clus- 
ls, and three Battle Stars, one each 
lor Northern Burma, Central Burma 
and China. The sergeant was a radio 


Set. Fehrenback receiving the Distinguished 
Flying Cross 


Trailing dresses and 
heirlooms from the 
pioneer days of the 
80’s put in their 
appearance at the 
75th anniversary 
celebration of 
the Seattle-First 
National Bank on 
July 9. Shown here 
with Thomas F. 
Gleed, president, 
left center, and Law- 
rence M. Arnold, 
board chairman, 
are some of the 
charming misses 
who modeled the 
gowns 


Do You Have a Large 
Volume in this Area? 


CLEVELAND 


HIS BANK serves some 300 correspondent banks 
in this region. 


A great many of these banks send all of their out-of- 
town items to us in a single daily letter. Here, a large 
and fast-working transit department operates practi- 
cally 24 hours a day, meeting trains and planes both 
for receiving and dispatching. Efficient correspondents 
in all major money centers cooperate closely. 


A full business day or more is saved on collections 
of important items. 


We invite inquiry from banks interested in gaining 
greater efficiency by concentrating collections through 


this bank. 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


ONE HUNDREDTH 


ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
845 
Euclid at East Sixth i e and in Terminal Tower 


Member Federal Deposit Insuraice Corporation 
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THIS IS NO TIME TO FIDDLE 


History tells us that Nero, with apparent unconcern, sat 
idly by and fiddled while Rome burned. Are we growing 
to be a nation of Neros? American property “is being 
destroyed by fire to the tune of over $ 425,000,000 annu- 
ally, yet unless it touches his own belongings, the average 
American citizen isn’t particularly interested. He blindly 
ignores the fact that increased losses mean increased costs 
and frequently the destruction of property that can not 
be replaced. An awakened public can do much to prevent 
this great economic waste—this is no time to fiddle. 
United States Fire agents from coast to coast are con- 
stantly presenting these facts to the public for the sole 


purpose of saving lives and property. 


SURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1824 


operator on a C-47 cargo plane, and 
flew over 300 missions. 


First Lieutenant Eric Jounson, of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
after 54 flying combat missions in g 
Mitchell B-25 in the European theater, 
wears the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
the Silver Star, the Air Medal, and q 
Presidential Unit Citation, and has the 
distinction of being his bank’s most 
decorated flier. 

“Although, fortunately, the P 
Heart is not among his decorations” 
writes The CHASE, Lieutenant Jomp 
son’s “B-25 was shot up on several oc 
casions, twice seriously. On his 20th” 
mission he was flying as co-pilot, sitting 
before the dual controls in the right seat 
of the cockpit, when a burst of flak 
sprayed the ship while it was on its 
bombing run. Fragments of flak killed 
the pilot, seriously injured the bom 
bardier-navigator and the radio-gunnen 
and knocked out the left engine of the) 
two-motored bomber. Lieutenant Jom 
son took over and, with one engine” 
completed the bombing run with a per- 
fect hit on the target, a bridge. 

“ Although his ship was literally ‘ull 
of holes’ and critically hurt, Lieutenant 
Jounson limped home on one engine 
and ‘rule of thumb’ navigation, far 
behind his formation. For this exploit 
he was awarded the Silver Star and 
promoted to first pilot, with his own § 
ship and his own crew.” 

This is just one of many “close calls” 
which came to Lieutenant JOHNSON 
before returning to the States. 


Lt. Johnson’s commanding officer reads the 

citation awarding him the Silver Star and 

promoting him to first pilot, with his own 
B-25 and crew 


The Detroit Bank of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, reports recent awards to members 
of its staff, as follows: 


Captain S. Pratt has been 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
the Air Medal with four Oak Leal 
Clusters, and the Presidential Citation 
for service in the European theater. 
The DFC was awarded him for his & 
ceptional accuracy as Group Bombardier 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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WON'T HAPPEN 


POST-WORLD WAR I 


. Slow Deliveries 
Long-Range Buying 


Big Stock Piles 


WHAT HAPPENED AFTER 
WORLD WAR !? 


Manufacturers started at a tre- 
mendous rate to catch up to the 
pent-up demand for peacetime 
products. Then what happened? 


Came the day when the big de- 
mand was filled. Orders stopped. 
But, manufacturers could not head 
ff the stream of incoming freight 

parts and raw materials. Nor 
wuld they liquidate the big stock- 

in their factory bins and 
yards. The 1920-1921 “Inventory 
Depression” resulted. 


‘Th those days, three-week to 
Womonth inventories were com- 
mon. It often took two weeks for 
parts or materials to arrive from 
uppliers at distances not more 
than 200 miles away! 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN AFTER 
WORLD WAR li? 


There will be no inventory de- 
Pression! The reason? Mainly be- 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e 


cause our country now has a FIVE 
BILLION DOLLAR MOTOR 


TRANSPORT SYSTEM—some- * 


thing which was not in existence 
at the end of World War I. 


Parts and materials from sup- 
pliers are no longer on the way 
for weeks. They arrive by truck 
and trailer hourly—travel 300 
miles overnight. Hand-to-mouth 
buying has taken the place of 
risky long-range guesswork. 


BIG INVENTORY DAYS 
ARE OVER 


Many factories have no stock- 
piles whatever. Instead of a three- 
week inventory, they often operate 
on a two-hour supply. The high- 
way is practically a part of the 
conveyor system. Suppliers are 
linked to main factories by truck 
and trailer delivery timed ac- 
curately to meet exacting manu- 
facturing schedules. 


THIS TIME! 


POST-WORLD WAR II 
No Stock Piles 
Rapid Turnover 


Fast Deliveries 


THIS IS HOW IT WILL BE DONE 


Utilizing motor transport to its 


_utmost, a business concern can 


achieve important gains in ef- 
ficiency and flexibility ... 


(1) By using motor transport 
to bring supplies to your door as 
and when needed. 


(2) By seeing that your de- 
liveries are not hampered by re- 
strictive, obsolete and inadequate 
highway and vehicle laws. This is 
a matter to take up with your 
State Legislators. 


(3) By planning your new 
building or modifying your present 
one, ‘so that your loading and un- 
loading facilities are adequate, 
with modern mechanical handling 
devices. To be sure—consult your 
Traffic Managers, Motor Transport 

Operators and Architects 


Today Motor Transport can 
and should be an integral part 
of your business. 


Service in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


September 1945 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


on a bombing run over Debreczen, 
Hungary, last October, when 755 rail- 
road cars and engines were destroyed. 
His Fortréss was the lead plane in this 
attack. 

A former clerk at The Detroit Bank, 
Detroit, Michigan, Captain PRATT went 
overseas in May 1944; was promoted 
to squadron bombardier four months 
later; and to group bombardier a month 
after that. He was promoted to first 
lieutenant in August, and to the rank 
of captain in November. H 

He was returned to the States last 
Spring. 


Capt. Pratt Cpl. Feeley 


A veteran of 33 months’ Infantry 
service in the Southwest Pacific battle 
area, is the record of Corporal J. ROBERT 
FEELEY, formerly a clerk at a Detroit 
Bank branch. 

Corporal FEELEy participated in the 
Salamaua campaign which lasted for 


was Halimarked for a purpose... 


One reason Old English Silver 1s valued so highly by connoisseurs is the strict 
precaution taken to safeguard its authenticity and high quality of artisanship. 
Experts look for the Guild Hallmarks stamped on each piece — the guarantee 
of its quality and manufacture by a maker of recognized standing. It 1s in that 
spirit that we watermark . . . 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


100% Rag Extra No. | Grade 


Craftsmanship in the art of fine papermaking ts an Eagle-A tradition. For this 
reason, Eagle-A Coupon Bond holds a dominant position in the national mar- 
ket because its exceptional quality survives competitive tests. You'll like its 
bank-note crispness — you'll recognize its prestige quality as being worthy 
of representing you tn all business transactions. 


Specify Eagle-A Coupon Bond to your printer, lithographer or engraver. 


Ask your stationer for 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 


FAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION « HOLYOKE. MASSACHUSETTS 


76 hectic days; after a few months’ 
rest in Australia, participated jp the 
savage attack on Hollandia; and after 
another short rest was part of an In. 
fantry division cut off and almost 
slaughtered on Biak in the cunningly. 
laid Japanese trap. This latter exciting 
and almost fatal adventure was reported 
in detail in Newsweek magazine, The 
trapped battalion was finally saved bya 
couple of amphibious “ Buffaloes” which 
outflanked the enemy by water and 
laid down a withering barrage to permit 
the Infantrymen to withdraw along a 
narrow strip of beach. 

Corporal FEELEY wears the Combat 
Infantryman’s Badge, the pre-Pear| 
Harbor service ribbon, and the Ney 
Guinea campaign ribbon with battle 
stars. 


First Lieutenant CHar.es E. Cuap. 
MAN was awarded the Purple Heart for 
injuries received in the savage campaign 
at Salerno. He was an anti-aircraft 
artillery Platoon Officer, and_partici- 
pated in the original Salerno landing, 
as well as the fighting at Cassino. He is 
also a veteran of the amphibious land- 
ing at Anzio and was in the roughest of 
that beachhead fighting for over four 
months. He also participated in the 
drive on Rome. 

Lieutenant CHAPMAN, in addition to 
the Purple Heart, wears the European 
North Africa ribbon with four major 
campaign stars, and the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor service ribbon. He spent 22 months 


The Chapman family 


overseas before obtaining a 30-day leave 
last January to hurry back and get 
acquainted with his baby son Charles 
David, whom he had never seen. 


The unbelievable record of flying 35 
hazardous missions in a B-17 without 
ever once firing the plane’s guns in its 
own defense, is the unique achievement 
of First Lieutenant WILLARD L. OLIVER 
(B-17 First Pilot) and the crew of the 
“Million Dollar Baby.” 

Lieutenant OLIVER, based in England, 
flew five missions over France, several 
over Belgium, and the balance over all 
parts of Germany. He calls his plane 
“the luckiest plane, with the luckiest 
crew, in the luckiest squadron in the 
whole European theater of operations. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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This 


PORTFOLIO | 


can be of real help to 


officers in charge of 


We have a copy 


for yOu 


Credit officers in banking institutions 
ave asked for this kind of help. . . be- 
ause the bank credit picture is chang- 
ing daily. Banks are making advances 
on Accounts Receivable; Aircraft and 
Automobiles; Agricultural Machinery 
ndCommodities; G. I. Loans; Income- 
Producing Equipment, etc. With all 


these new developments, sound credit 
management more than ever requires 
sound, adequate insurance protection. 
This free portfolio points out that 
the banker is primarily interested in 
having his customer continue as a go- 
ing concern—that insurance should be 
sufficient in every respect to protect 


the customer's financial interest —that - 
the Hartford agent or broker can be 
distinctly helpful to the banker. 

You get an Outline of Coverages 
for handy reference and a supply of 
Insurance Summary forms which serve 
as check-sheets—all aid in handling 
loan applications quickly and securely. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company + 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company or 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Please send my copy of the portfolio: 
“INSURANCE PROTECTION (for Use in Extending BANK CREDIT” 
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The war, etc. 

Was it the war? 

How much slow-down comes from 
forms unequal to the complexities of 
modern business? 

Time and again, the representatives 
of Moore Business Forms, Inc., called 
in to counsel on form engineering, find 
three forms where one might do; entries 
out of sequence; manpower wasted, 
production dragging. 


The ten companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now, without change of owner, 
management or policy, they combine 
under the Moore name — the largest 
company of its kind. Moore offers you 
an unequaled fund of experience for 
the saving of money and time. 

The Moore representative is a spe- 
cialist in your own field. He analyzes 
your business form system; makes the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


in Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


practical recommendation. Then 
Moore prints, whether a hundred sales 
books or a million interleaved forms. 
Shipment is made to any of your 
branches anywhere. 

Let Moore show you now how com- 
mon sense applied to business forms 
can speed efficiency all along the line. 
For information, get in touch with your 
nearest Moore division, as listed below, 
or its local office, 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, w« 
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WAIN STREET- -Continued 


Have You Heard? 


Louis W. BuisHop, formerly vice- 
president and cashier of the State- 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., Richmond, 
Va., has resigned after 32 years in the 
guthern banking field to accept an 
assistant vice-presidency with the Phil- 
adelphia National Bank. Mr. BisHop 
for some years has been an instructor 
in the summer banking conferences at 
the Universities of Virginia and North 
(grolina. He has served on various com- 
mittees of the Virginia Bankers Asso- 
dation and currently is a member of the 
Bank Management Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 


Gwity A. Price, formerly president 
of the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany and now executive vice-president 
of Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
wring Company, has been made a 
instee of the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company, New York City. 


CuarLEs T. O'NEILL, vice-president 
and trust officer, National Bank and 
Irust Company, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed by Governor 
Darden to membership on the Virginia 
Post-War Employment Committee, 
representing all financial services in the 
state. 

Mr. O'NEILL is a former president of 
the Virginia Bankers Association and is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Credit of the Federal Legisla- 
tive Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association, and a member of the 
\ssociation’s Agricultural Commission. 


Dr. Ropert E. WiLson, chairman of 
the board of the Standard Oil Company 
Indiana) and of the Pan American 
Petroleum and Transport Company, 
Inc., was recently elected to the board of 
directors of The Chase National Bank. 


Pasadena-First National Bank of 
Pasadena, California, announces pro- 
motions, as follows: 


Dr. Wilson Mr. Bohlman 


f. 


Mr. Bishop Mr. Price 


T. NOLTING, president since 
1934, was elected to the newly created 
post of chairman of the board; ERNEST 
F. NOLTING, executive vice-president, 
was named president; RoBERT H. Bout- 
MAN, prominent in Los Angeles banking 
and civic circles, was elected executive 


formerly cashier, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and cashier. 

Mr. BOHLMAN comes to his new post 
from the Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Los Angeles. After graduating from 
Stanford University in 1927, Mr. Bohl- 
man was associated with the Bishop 
Trust Company, Ltd., Honolulu, until 
1936. 


Harry H. Hou cashier, and 
Leroy WILLETT, assistant cashier, Of- 
fice of the Treasurer of the United 
States, have retired after more than 40 
years of service in the Department. 
Joun L. Scuram succeeds Mr. HuLBirt 
and J. M. Fe1cLey takes Mr. WILLETT?’s 


vice-president; and S. L. BreRBAUER, 


TO BANKS INTERESTED IN 
FOREIGN REMITTANCES 


ILLIONS of dollars are now being sent to Europe 

by generous Americans to assist needy relatives and 

friends. Based on experience after the last war, such remit- 

tances will run into hundreds of millions annually—and 

your bank undoubtedly has customers who will require 
this service. 

It is not necessary for you to establish costly connections 
with foreign countries to render this service. Right here in 
Chicago, we have the necessary facilities to transmit funds 
to any country by mail, airmail or cable at a moderate cost. 
We will supply the necessary forms, bearing the name of 
only your bank, and keep you fully posted. 

Why not consult us now? We are ready to serve you. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LA SALLE STREET | WASHINGTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CHARLES OLDENBUTTEL, vice-presi- 
dent, and H. Scumipt, cash- 
ier, of The Peoples National Bank of 
Brooklyn, have completed 35 years with 
the institution. The directors and offi- 
cers entertained them at a dinner re- 
cently and both were presented with 
watches by ARTHUR W. SPOLANDER, 
president of the bank. 


Joun W. SANDSTEDT, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, has completed 
25 years of service to the “mutuals.” 
On the anniversary officers and trustees 
of banks gave him a testimonial dinner 
in New York. Mr. SANDSTEDT began 


~ 
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BANCO DE CREDITO 
DEL PERU 


HEAD OFFICE: LIMA 


Capital S/.16,000,000.00 
Reserves S/.26,432,576.29 
Consult us for Prompt and Reliable 


Information about Peru 


Through our 36 Branches situated in the most im- 
portant commercial centres, and our Agents in 
all other towns in the Republic, we are in close 
touch with every phase of economic activity in Peru, 
and thus are well equipped to render helpful serv- 


ice to all American institutions interested in Peru. 


Established in 1889 


Mr. Sandstedt Mr. Davis 


his banking career with the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New 
York in 1919. The next year the Na- 
tional Association was formed and he 
joined its staff. 


Donatp D. Davis, executive vice- 


president of the Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Company, has been ej 
director of the First National 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Davis was formerly p 
of General Mills, Inc., resigning in 
to become vice-chairman of the 
Production Board. He is a vet 
World War I. 


Tuomas M. KEEFE, formerly a 
officer with the New York Trust 
pany, of New York, has been elected 
vice-president of The Public National 
Bank and Trust Company of New York. 


Davin E. LYNN and PF. 
Gost, formerly second vice-presidents, 
and WALTER C. BAKER, formerly trust 
officer of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, have been appointed vice. 
presidents. Other Guaranty Trust pro- 
motions include: Kent G. Corwen, 
LAURENCE E. DALTON, and Manvel 
MARTINEZ, to second vice-presidents; 
Joun L. Trmoney to assistant manager, 
Foreign Department; LEo H. Bompagp, 
FRANK L. CATLIN, LAURENCE E. Dap 
DEN, Jr., and Epcar L. Torren to 
assistant secretaries; JAMES E. Harmon 
and Joun S. ScHAFFER to assistant 
treasurers. 

WALTER H. Porrer has returned to 
his former duties at the Guaranty Trust, 
after two years of service overseas with 
the Army Medical Corps with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, and has been 
appointed a second vice-president of the 
bank. 

WILiAM L. KLEITZz, vice-president of 
Guaranty and formerly identified largely 
with the banking department’s business 
in the western and mid-western states 
and in the public utilities field, has be- 
come associated with the general man- 
agement of the bank. 


GreorGe Gunp, president of The 
Cleveland (Ohio) Trust Company, has 
been elected treasurer of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. 


Hucu F. Curran has been elected 
assistant trust officer and ARTHUR 
GARDNER assistant vice-president of 
Bankers Trust Company, New Yorks 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 7 
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What do you know about your insurance? 


O you know whether your fire 

insurance covers damage to 
possessions of guests or servants? 
Can you say, offhand, whether your 
burglary insurance also covers dam- 
age caused by burglars? If unable 
to contact your agent in an emer- 
gency, have you a written, complete 


record to tell you whether you are 


fully protected? You need this free 
U. S. F. & G. Personal Insurance 
Audit Book! 

Clear, simply-worded, and with each 
hazard illustrated, this new Per- 
sonal Insurance Audit Book enables 
you to make your own complete in- 
surance audit: It provides a per- 


manent record of property value, 


amount of present insurance, pre- 
mium rates, expiration dates, etc., 
thus giving you your fire and cas- 
ualty insurance picture at a glance. 
To obtain your copy, simply fill out 
and mail the attached coupon. Your 
Personal Insurance Audit Book will 
be delivered to you promptly. Mail 


the coupon today. 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


| i. 


UNITED STATES FIDELIFY & GUARANTY 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRI 


HOWE OFFICES 


& 


CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 


UntrTep Srates Finetity & Guaranty Co, 
137 E. Repwoop Street 
BattTmoreE 3, MARYLAND 


Please send me a complimentary copy of your new 
Personal Insurance Audit Book. 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


Staff promotions recently made by 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis: FRANK J. 
SAIN, formerly assistant vice-president, 
to vice-president; W. J. CHAPMAN, for- 
merly manager of the credit depart- 
ment, to assistant cashier; LEIGHTON E. 
DoNAHUE from assistant manager to 
manager and W. F. ASHLERT to assistant 
manager of the Savings Department. 
CoNRADINA M. RISCHBIETER, assistant 
manager of the foreign department; 
Howarp E. LABarr, manager of the 
credit department; Winston G. Et- 
TLING, assistant comptroller. ADoLF O. 


HANSER, formerly cashier of the west- 
end bank, was elected vice-president 
and Frank B. MERGET, formerly assist- 
ant cashier, was made cashier. 


I. A. Lone, vice-president of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, has been appointed 
to the Special Committee on Mass 
Transportation by the mayor of St. 
Louis. This committee will plan post- 
war changes in the St. Louis street car 
and bus service and consider the possi- 
bility of constructing subways or ele- 
vated lines. 


Harry WILKINSON, former editor of 


A USEFUL HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION 


ON U.S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


QO. worthwhile help to banks interested in U. S. Govern- 


ment Securities is this new Northern Trust Company booklet 


containing charts, tables and information usually sought by 


those interested in such securities. Write for your copy. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


the “Chicago Banker,” sent BANKING a 
clipping about the death of Wain, 
Byron Smitu, a director of the North. 
ern Trust Company and chairman oj 
the board of the Illinois Tool} Works 
Harry is now 87 years old and retired 
He writes that he is the oldest depogito; 
in the Northern Trust Company, both 
in age and in the length of time he ha: 
carried a deposit. His years do Not pre- 
vent him from taking a lively interes 
in people of the banking world and hejs 
one of our best volunteer reporters, 


Promotion of Lieutenant Colonel 
Dean J. WELLS to that rank has been 
announced by Brigadier General H, N. 
Gilbert, U.S.A., director of the WarDe- 
partment’s Office of Dependency Bene. 
fits in Newark, New Jersey. Colonel 
WELLs is officer in charge of the Plans 
and Training Branch of the ODB. 

Before entering the Army as a cap. 
tain in 1942, Colonel WELLs was vice- 
president of the Commercial National 
Bank, New York City. 


O. HowarD WOLFE, vice-president 
of the Philadelphia (Pa.) National 
Bank, has been loaned by his bank to 
the city of Philadelphia to install a 
modern system of tax collection. Mr. 
WOLFE recently returned to the bank 
after almost three years in the public 
service, first with the Philadelphia Ord- 
nance District and later as manager of 
the Pennsylvania War Finance Con- 
mittee. He is a member of the faculty 
of The Graduate School of Banking, 
sponsored by the American Bankers 
Association at Rutgers University. 


Avucustus S. Coss, vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
has assumed duties as a part-time con- 
sultant and adviser to the Office of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 


Frank L. King, president, California Bank, 

Los Angeles, is shown with Gayle Gulickson, 

honor student at Belmont High School, who 

became “president for a day” on busines 

and industrial day during Boys’ Week of 
1945 
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ATTENTION... MORTGAGE OFFICERS! 


These smart-looking 
ALUMINUM 
WINDOWS 


add Sales Appeal 
to any house 


ALWINTITE Aluminum Windows will increase the resale 


DOUBLE HUNG WINDOWS value and marketability of any house you finance. 
IN 
9 STOCK SIZES Their continued ease of operation, their freedom from 


painting and costly upkeep, and their permanent, weather- 
tightness are but a few of the many outstanding features 
that appeal to every home owner. 

These new ALWINTITE Aluminum Windows will soon be 
available for residential building—both individual and 


tree B vvee C multifamily dwellings—in 9 double hung and 8 casement 


OPTIONAL MUNTIN ARRANGEMENT stock sizes to fit the most popular size window openings. 


Despite their low cost, these new windows will embody 
the best design and construction features of fine quality 
windows. They will have patented built-in stainless steel 
weatherstripping and will be supplied completely assem- 
bled, adjusted, and ready to install. 


today. Write for a copy of our new descriptive booklet, 
“A Better Sales Outlook.” 


A Get the full story about ALWINTITE Aluminum Windows 


THE ALUMINUM WINDOW CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of General Bronze Corporation 


34-27 Tenth Street , Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


AVAILABLE STOCK 
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But “light conditioning” means muc 
uring lumens and foot candles. 


proper for the work done in it. Eye Giseishct never before attained 
will be a comma: 


Copies Ai 
em equipn 
can g 
anything 


O 
» THE. ULTIMATE IN HLUORESCENT Li 


Ow T1g t o You Want 
| more than just meas) 
Light conditioning is an exacting science. Not only “how much” ~ a 
. light, but “how good” are the questions with which Frink engi-~. 3 
neers concern themselves. 
Frink L-I-N-O-L-I-T-E fluorescent lighting fixtures will provide the . = 
scientifically diffused illumination that will be demanded after the — oe 
Ay ach room wi He eveniv agiow a) 1ne ievei il ymin HON id 
Phato 
sz 
ay 
| 
stores mec nanaise WL De tLe and Seu iasier. 
workers will do their jobs with greater ease. There will be fewer ~ = Z 
accidents in factories, greater accuracy in reading precision instru + ord 
ments. In fact, wherever artificial-light-is-used, “better seeing’” 
will relieve eye strain and make for lifelong benefits. Sue BB phone cal 
Yes, real “light conditioning” as supplied by Frink L-I-N-O-L-I-TE 
lighting fixtures can bring great benefits in the bright—but not. ‘ | im 
glaring—new era that final peace will usher in. ~ 
{ 
| LIGHTING SINCE 1857. | 
| | The 
SUBSIDIARIES: Sterling Bronze Company, Inc. * Barkon-Frink Tube Lighting Corporation Re its 


' MAIN STREET—Continued 
yoW! MAKE PHOTO- 
Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner. 

The appointment of Mr. Coss is in 
line with the policy of the OANLC to 


COPIES OF ANYTHING 
secure outstanding business leaders to 


in your own office — quickly, in and complex 
1 | disposal of all overseas surplus of the 
accurately, at low cost! 


|armed forces. 


R. T. BARBER, former assistant cash- 
ier of the Rapides Bank and Trust Co., 
of Alexandria, Louisiana, has been elect- 
ed vice-president, and Orgy WuiTtE, 
former assistant cashier, has been made 
cashier. 


Hucu C. Gruwe tt, formerly vice- 
president of Bank of America, Los 
Angeles, has been elected executive 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Arizona and its affiliate, the 
Phoenix Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 
Mr. GRUWELL started his banking 
career in Montana, 33 years ago, later 
going to Seattle, Washington, as vice- 
cabinet model | president of the Peoples National Bank. 
length, up lo 42” | He has served in various capacities with 
| the Bank of America, since he joined the 


wide. 
teples Anything! With this mod- | organization in 1936. 


emequipment in your office or plant 
you ean get photo-exact copies of 


wything written, typed, printed, 
éawn or photographed—even if on 
both sides! No waiting—no costly 
doing without copies you need, 
ECO safeguards valuable origi- 
ul—delivers copies at 1-a-minute 
seed, for less than the cost of a 
phone call to an outside source of 
photocopying! 


Expedites Work in Every Depart- 
ment! Executives in a nation-wide 
survey reported 137 tested uses for 
for every department 
your business, that speed work, 
save typing and drafting time. 


Permanent, Error-Proof! APECO 
aan'tmake mistakes. You get legally 
accepted copies—with no proof- 
mading or steno-copying required. 


ay Boy or Girl Can Operate It! 
No film, no camera, no focusing— 
todarkroom or technical knowledge 
weded. It’s so easy that anyone can 
larn to operate it in a few minutes! 


The Facts! Find out how the 
APECO PHOTOEXACT can save 
youtime, money, and labor in every 
‘ nt of your business—as it 
isdoing in hundreds of other firms, 
lage and small. Write TODAY for 
interesting, illustrated folder. 


Major E. P. PEacock, JR., vice- 
president, Bank of Clarksdale, Missis- 
sippi, on leave, has been promoted to 
rank of lieutenant colonel. Colonel 
Peacock is with the 31st (Dixie) Divi- 
sion and has been in the service four 
and one-half years, the last 16 months 
in the South Pacific. 


Lieutenant Colonel RussELL Mur- 
PHY, an assistant secretary of Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
who has been on leave of absence since 
1942 and serving with the Army Air 
Forces, has returned to this country 
after more than two years as chief of 
an Intelligence Section of the 15th Air 
Force in North Africa and Italy. He will 
resume his position with the bank. 


STOCK 
REPORTS 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY OVER 
249 N. Clark St., Dept.GB95, 100 
14, lll. (Representatives in OTHERS 
Principal cities and Canada) 


“APECO 
After three years of service in the 
PHOTOEXACT Army Air Corps, RoBert M. ALTON 
a é 


yf” has returned to his civilian job as vice- 
Gngthing ° president and trust officer of the United 
AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED |States National Bank in Portland, 

PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT Oregon. He was retired with the rank of 


Recent promotions at the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, New York 
City, include: James J. ROONEY, vice- 
president; TrmoTHy J. Murray, assist- 
ant auditor; and Henry KALLENBRON, 
assistant comptroller. 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


DES MOINES, l|OWA 


—— DIRECTORS —— 


PAUL BEER... .Pres., Flynn Dairy Co. 

THOS. A. BURCHAM, M.D., 
Radiologist 

J. G. GAMBLE Attorney 


J. W. HOWELL, 
Pres., Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co. 


F. W. HUBBELL, 
Pres., Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Iowa 


J. W. HUBBELL Vice President 
B. F. KAUFFMAN President 
E. J. LINDHARDT, 


Pres., National By-Products, Inc. _ 


E. T. MEREDITH, JR.,* 
Vice Pres., Meredith Publishing Co. 


SHIRLEY PERCIVAL, 
Pres., Green Colonial Furnace Co. 


Vice President 

RUSSELL REEL. . Pres., Yellow Cab Co. 

R. R. ROLLINS* Vice President 

JOHN SHULER. .Pres., Shuler Coal Co. 
* Onduty with U. S. Navy 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp 


lieutenant colonel. 
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| 
INCREASED FOOD SUPPLY 
WEEDED AFTER VICTORY 
Va 
be Headlines today 
continually show 
|= tomorrow need 
for good banking 
contacts in lowa, 
center of U. S. 
a food-production. 
CRAPHS 
=" 


Mr. Burt, Pacific Coast manager of 
The Rough Notes Company, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, expresses a 
point of Glew on the sale of insurance by 
banks that will interest a great many bank- 
ers, even though they do not agree with it. 
Frank P. Powers, president, Kanabec 
State Bank, Mora, Minnesota, at BANK- 
ING’S request, gives his views on this sub- 
ject in a letter accompanying this article. 


OST-WAR PLANS of many local banks 
Pr fast taking shape for entering 

or extending their operations in the 
automobile and other consumer credit 
fields. 

In many instances, these banks are 
also engaging or plan to engage in the 
insurance field, either openly as an 
insurance agent or indirectly through an 
owned or controlled insurance agency. 
They feel they are in a position to 
control the placing of the insurance that 
will be required in connection with loans 
and are attracted by the possibility of 
increasing their income by obtaining 
the commissions on such insurance. 

Where such competition from local 
banks exists or appears likely to come 
into existence, state and local insurance 
agent associations should endeavor to 
get the offending bank to reconsider its 
position and refrain from going into 
competition with local agents. It must 
be remembered that self-interest is al- 
ways the motivating force that in- 
fluences action. Too often in the past 
local agents individually or acting col- 
lectively through state or local associa- 
tions have looked at the problem and 
have presented their case to thé offend- 
ing bank solely as viewed by them 
acting in their own self-interest. 

It is suggested that the only sound 
method of approach is to look at the 
situation through the eyes of the banker, 
namely, his self-interest. 

Human nature being what it is, there 
is a very normal tendency on the part of 
the banker to see clearly and quickly 
the addition to his net income im- 
mediately available to him through 
commissions to be obtained on insurance 
business written in connection with 
automobile and consumer credit loans. 

Insurance agents should not take it 
for granted that in measuring the value 
of the immediate income that is in sight, 
the banker has given full or any con- 
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Should Banks Sell Insurance? 


K. N. BURT 


This Bank Does 


Frank P. Powers, president of the Kanabec State Bank, Mora, Minnesota, 
a bank that sells insurance, was asked to comment on this article. He said: 


Wy Burt's article is well prepared, but it is written entirely from one 
angle. In attempting to answer it, it must be remembered that I am 
operating a country bank situated in the Northwest where all banks 
outside of the large cities are engaged in the insurance business. 

Some insurance companiesare most anxious tosecure banker agencies, as, 
naturally, they are good agents to have because bankers have an excellent 
opportunity to develop business, and in most cases they pay their ac- 
counts promptly. This is a very important item. 

From the standpoint of the average banker it seems to me his argument, 
which is largely centered around the matter of bank balances, is rather 
weak. Naturally, all banks wish to avoid relations that will mean a loss of 
business, but if a bank has an insurance department which is functioning 
properly the revenue from that department will be so great that the loss of 
a few insurance agents’ accounts would not be of any great importance. 

Another important factor to consider is the fact that where a bank such 
as ours writes a large volume of insurance it naturally follows that a great 
many customers come into the bank that might otherwise go somewhere 
else. In this connection, I might state that the 1945 session of the Minne- 
sota Legislature enacted a law that makes it practically compulsory for 
everyone to carry public liability insurance. 

The manager of our insurance department was so busy prior to July 1, 
at which time this law went into effect, that he was unable to spend any 
time in the country soliciting liability insurance. Nevertheless, we wrote 
over one hundred new liability policies and all of the people purchasing this 
insurance called to see us personally. 


sideration to the possible adverse effects 
upon his position in the community and 
his long-range profits. 


lw this connection, let us seek to 
analyze all of the factors which logically 
should be considered by a bank in 
making its decision to enter or to refrain 
from entering into competition with the 
local agent. In favor of entering into 
such competition and as indicated above, 
the banker sees a sizable volume of 
insurance commission income that can 
be added to his profits. It is not probable 
that the banker either looks to the 
other side of the picture or if he does 
that he attaches any great weight to 
the adverse factors. 

In the first place, as an adverse factor, 
the banker should consider carefully 
and measure the probable loss of de- 
posits. It is well known that to attain 
a reasonable ratio of profits a banker 
must be able to employ a far greater 
portion of the money of the public than 
his own invested capital. The banker 


Vice-Pr 

Roy E. A 

Presider 

Manuf. 

The Ur 

must be able to attract and hold indi 
posits. The ability to do this depen@ tec. 
mainly upon two factors—goodwill a1 yoy 
confidence. Whatever creates oF if 
creases friction or antagonism detrac§ Viee-P» 
f dwill and dest nfidenl 
rom goodwill and destroys confidendg ¢ 
Certainly when the banker enters inf Preside 
competition with local agents, he incu 
enmity, loses goodwill, and destro§  Chairn 
confidence. 
The banker should reasonably expel ty y 
therefore, that deposit accounts ca Fd ind 
with him by local agents will be wi “Pod 
drawn and transferred to a competil 
bank that is not in competition with’ pip 
depositors. In the aggregate, this dire —_ 
loss of patronage may be large or Sma 
and may not be considered by fer 
banker to be sufficient to offset the lag. 
earnings to come from the 
commissions. No doubt it has been thi 


considered and weighed by banks whic 
are now engaged or which have decid 
to engage in competition in the 
surance field. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


OFFICERS 


ARTHUR V. BROWN 
Chairman of the Board 


RUSSELL L. WHITE 
President 
Vice-Presidents 
Gwynn F. PATTERSON C. MERLE BROCKWAY 
Harry R. FULLER Epw. C. W. WISCHMEIER 


Ropert B. MALLOCH = Lup wi BURCK 
CLARENCE T. BRADY 


PAUL C. BUCKLER 
Vice-President and Cashier 


Assistant Vice-Presidents 
Joun W. KELLER FRANK W. DuRGAN 
Henry A. PFARRER RUSSELL J. RYAN, Counsel 
RusseELL F. PETERSEN JAMES M. GIVENS 
Cart C. KOEPPER 


Assistant Cashiers 
Joun R. FLETCHER Russet M. RICHWINE 
Harry H. WiINTRODE ELMER C. KLINGE 
Leon J. BOERSIG THOMAS F. KILLILA 
LesteR H. RAHN L. HERETH 

RESOURCES 
. Kurt 
J Cash on Hand and on Deposit with Federal Reserve and 


Officers on leave in service of the United States Other Banks $ 72,420,835.29 > $228,686,414.92 


WusoN MOTHERSHEAD ByRON D. BowERs 156,265,579.63 
Vice-President Assistant Vice-President 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
JUNE 30, 1945 


22,498,688.85 
360,000.00 
DIRECTORS 39,316,959.16 


Roy E. ADAMS 
President, J.D. Adams 
Manufacturing Co. 


Cornetius O. ALIG 
Treasurer, 
The Union Trust Co. 
of Indianapolis 

Faep G. APPEL 
President, Gregory & 
Appel, Incorporated 


A. ATKINS 
Vice-President, 
E.C. Atkins & Company 
Harvey BRADLEY 
President, 
V. J. Holliday & Co. 


AxTHUR V. BROWN 
Chairman of the Board 
Votney M. BROowN 
President, 
The Union Trust Co. 
of Indianapolis 
Fermor S. CANNON 
President, 
Railroadmen's Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. 
G. A. ErRoyMson 
President, Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
BRODEHURST ELSEY 
Secretary. Treasurer, 
Indianapolis Glove Co. 
Eocar H. EvANs 
‘ary Chairman 
of the Board 
Acme-Evans Co. 
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P. FLyNN 
Executive Vice-Pres. 


HERMAN C. KRANNERT 
President-Treasurer, 
Inland Container Corp. 


W. I. LoNnGsworTH 
President, 
Lilly Varnish Co. 


JOHN J. MADDEN 
President, 
John J. Madden 
Manufacturing Co. 


JoserH IRwIN MILLER 
Vice-President, 
Irwin-Union Trust 
Company, 

Columbus, Ind. 


WILSON MOTHERSHEAD 
Vice-President 


Gwynn F. PATTERSON 
Vice-President 


CHARLES S. RAUH 
President, 
Belt Railroad and 
Stock Yards Co. 
Peter C. RELY 
President, 
Republic Creosoting Co. 
SAMUEL B. SUTPHIN 
President, 
Beveridge Paper Co. 
H. THOMPSON 
Attorney 


Russet. L. WHITE 
President 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Banking House . 100,000.00 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Unearned Discount 
Other Liabilities. 


3,375,436.18 
Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses Accrued and Unpaid. . 
Dividend Payable July 2, 1945 
Deposits (Including U. S. Government 

Deposits $52,843,758.03) 


745,519.39 
27,456.50 


$291,735,038.82 


$ 15,375,436.18 


275,556,050.33 
25,548.60 
13,919.49 
$291,735,038.82 
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FOUR FACTORS 


AND THE FUTURE 


Four factors promise to be 
extremely influential in the 
American economic scene 
throughout the immediate 
future. They are: 


(1) The tremendous 
backlog of deferred de- 
mand for the goods of 
peace. 


(2) The unequalled res- 
ervoir of buying power. 
(3) The flood of new 
products and new serv- 
1ces. 

(4) The growing num- 
ber of new individual 
investors. 


These will be uppermost 
in the minds of policy- 
making executives for a 
long time to come, and 
many corporations will 
need the services of com- 
petent financial counsel. 


Hornblower & Weeks, as 
a firm, has been prominent 
for more than half a cen- 
tury in the financing of 
various American enter- 
prises—some of them great 
in stature—all important 
to our economic system. 


As you consider your 
needs and opportunities, 
remember that, at all times, 
Hornblower & Weeks can 
help you. 


A Partner in our nearest 
office is at hand for free 
and confidential discussion 
of your position. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 2888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


Should Banks Sell 


Insurance?—Cont. 


It is questionable, however, whether, 
in reaching this decision, such banks 
have looked beyond the possible, im- 
mediate loss of deposits from insurance 
agents in the community. It should be 
self-evident to any banker that, where 
the bank enters upon an activity which 
brings it into open competition with a 
considerable class in the community, it 
will experience a noticeable loss of both 
goodwill and confidence and create an 
active group having an antagonistic 
attitude toward it. The bank may eat 
away the cake of goodwill and confi- 
dence for the temporary satisfaction of 
garnering the profits from writing in- 
surance, but it follows naturally that 
the ability of the bank to reap con- 
tinuity of profits through the use of 
the public’s money will be curtailed to 
the extent of the size and influence of 
the group that it has offended. 


Help Keep Your Farms 
PROSPEROUS 


Most bankers know more about farm. 
ing than farmers know about financing. 
You can help yourself and your com- 
munity by assisting and guiding the 
farmer toward profitable production, 


No investment is more sound than 
money spent for the modern, cost- 
cutting implements necessary to make 
the farm pay a profit... and during 
the war, farm machinery proved its 
efficiency as never before. The Massey- 


As a second adverse factor, the banker 
should remember that when any in- Harris Self-Propelled Combine, for ex- 
stitution enters upon a course which is ample, in the Million-Acre Harvest 
destructive to the legitimate activities Brigades of 1944 and ’45, proved its 
or well-being of others, it is tearing ability to harvest more acres per man, 
away its own foundations and there per hour, per gallon of fuel and per 
should be no illusions with respect to dollar than any other type of combine. 
the back-lash from the field entered. Massey-Harris builds a complete line 
The reaction will be sharp and incisive, of cost-cutting implements of field- 
as the law of self-preservation on the proven efficiency. 


part of the insurance fraternity will your local Massey-Harris dealer 
build a resentment and moral force will help you contact worthy farmers 


against the bank which will find re- who need financial help and guidance, 
flection,in a loss of deposits and an 


eventual reduction of the earning power 
of the bank. 

Not only does the insurance frater- 
nity resent the intrusion of a bank into 
its field, but, even more strongly, it 
resents the coercive tactics which are 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


Hee OFFICES: RACINE, WIS. 
FACTORIES: RACINE, WIS.; BATAVIA, N.Y 


Leaders in the development of the atomic 
bomb: l. to r., George L. Harrison, engineer- 
ing advisor; Major Leslie Groves, who su- 
pervised the project; President James Co- 
nant of Harvard; Dr. Vannevar Bush, direc- 
tor of the Office of Scientific Research and 
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BANKING Septe 


Already it is beginning its slow, powerful 
swing back— war contracts are being cur- 
tailed—reconversion is starting. Use direct 
mail to keep your customers and prospects 
informed of your post-war plans. Direct 
mail can carry your timely message effec- 
tively to those you want to reach during 
the reconversion period. Make direct mail 
a definite part of your post-wor plans. 
Plan the envelope to carry your direct 
mail carefully. The envelope is an impor- 
tant part of any direct mail campaign. Be 
sure the envelope invites the reader in- 
side and keeps your mail from reaching 
the waste basket unread. 


POUS 15, MINN, 500 5. 5th ST. “DES! 1912. Grand Ave. + *KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th Sts. 


September 1915 
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] “The Bairds are moving 
@ away tomorrow, going 
back to their home. I just sold 
them $500 worth of American 
Express Travelers Cheques to use 
until they get settled and make a 
new banking connection.” 


3 “Yes, and for service men 
@ and women American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques are the 
ideal way to carry travel funds. 
They’re spendable anywhere and 
if any are lost or stolen, there’s a 
prompt refund.” 


“Good idea, Bill. So many 

@ people are on the move 

now, there are more opportuni- 

ties to sell Travelers Cheques than 

ever before. I make it a point al- 

ways to suggest them to business 
people making trips.” 


“That's right. These cheques 

@ are good protection for fur- 

lough and discharge funds, too. 

I usually show ’em this ‘May I 

Suggest’ reminder slip, so that 

they'll know about American 
Express Travelers Cheques.” 


For other sales suggestions and advertising material that 
will be useful in selling American Express Travelers Cheques, 
or for information about other American Express World 
Services, write W. H. Stetser, Vice President, American 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Ansrican Eynete 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


CONSTRUCTION Pians 


Should Banks Sell 


Insurance?—Cont. 


employed to obtain and control the 
business. The loss of the bank ig pot 
limited to the loss of the deposits main. 
tained with it by its depositors who 
are insurance agents. The sphere of 
influence of an insurance agent is limited 
only by the number of contacts of such 
agent, which certainly includes his jm. 
mediate family group, his intimate 
friends, and his present clients. Beyond 
this group, it extends to acquaintances, 
prospects, and all with whom such 
agent ordinarily comes in contact dur- 
ing the course of his work. 

Thus the banker whose competition 
in the insurance field jeopardizes the 
livelihood of insurance agents, is build- 
ing up a veritable army of antagonists 
whose aggregate influence is bound to 
have a substantial, adverse effect on the 
profits of the bank. Not only will it suf- 
fer the loss of deposits, but loans that 
might otherwise be made by such bank 
will be influenced by this army to go to 
other lending institutions which do 
not compete. 


L: is submitted that the banker who 
looks to the future and who hopes to 
maintain the confidence and goodwill of 
those in his community, from whom he 
expects to obtain deposits and loans, 
can ill-afford to create antagonisms of 
this kind and to this extent. That many 
bankers have avoided this mistake is 
evidenced by the increasing number of 
bankers who are seeking actively to 


* cultivate insurance agents, recognizing 


them as one of the most prolific sources 
of deposits and loans for the bank. 

In my opinion, insurance agents 
should not rely upon the probability 
that banks will see this side of the 
picture, but, if competition is to be 
discouraged, affirmative action should 
be taken by the insurance fraternity 
in a community to make certain that 
baykers do look at this side of the 
picture and not solely at the immediate 
addition to profits by way of insurance 
commissions. 


Some people are bent with work; others 
get crooked trying to avoid it. 


Can you remember what a dollar would 
buy in the old da ys when the monopolies 


fixed the prices? 


A conservative is a fellow who thinks 4 
rich man should have a square deal. 


We hope that the world has seen its 
worst daze. 


BANKING 


Four ways to sell more... 
| 
TM 
130 Sep. 


COME IN AND GET ACQUAINTED! 


Reproduction of an advertisement 
published in Wichita newspapers 


—and Wichita folks are coming 
in and getting acquainted — more 
than one hundred million dollars 
strong. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


TA 


Douglas al Market “Wichita | 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT \ = INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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America’s “Age of the Air” is coming of age! 


In the air America will weave a pattern of industrial 
progress. For ever a warp and woof of sky lanes, more 
people will go more places, more quickly—more mail 
and goods will move. 

A national airport program is being developed to 
make air transport a more important part of the 
country’s transportation system, with more than 3,000 
brand new airports—of which more than 2,000 are to be 
in communities which now have no airport facilities. 

The nation is ready with wholehearted public and 
commercial acceptance of the idea of high- 
speed travel and express by air. It is ready too, 
with the skilled directing and operating person- 
nel—the great new air system will use hun- 


dreds of thousands of war-trained pilots, airport man- 
agers, technicians and mechanics. 

The opportunity to start construction or expansion 
programs may arrive suddenly, most any time. Be 
prepared for the moment when men and materials are 
available. Maximum value in construction demands 
sound planning, and efficient and economical execution. 

A.G.C. General Contractors have the skill, integrity 
and responsibility to execute the projects and deliver 
the completed facilities and structures at a specified 

time and predetermined cost. The A.G.C. 
Emblem identifies the firms with the ability and 
equipment to build or improve your airport 
speedily and satisfactorily. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Ninety Branches and Chapters Throughout America 
National Headquarters — Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
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Six Consumer Credit “Musts” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


At our bank we intend to handle floor 
by means of a trust receipt, and 
our counsel tells us this is as good a 
method as any for setting up merchan- 
dise on the dealer’s floor. As a unit is 
sold, the dealer remits to the bank the 
amount owing on that particular unit, 
and if it is sold on an instalment lease 
basis, he may direct us to deduct from 
his proceeds of the lease, the amount 
necessary to satisfy the note or trust 
receipt. One of the most important fea- 
tures of this arrangement is a frequent 
check of the merchandise by the bank, 
and we are now planning to have our 
representative visit the dealer at least 
once a month to take a physical inven- 
tory to determine whether the dealer 
is fulfilling his agreement. If our repre- 
sentative finds some items have been 
gold but not paid for, he will make im- 
mediate demand for payment. 

Floor-planning, as such, may never 
be really profitable because of the ex- 
pense of preparing papers and checking 
the collateral. However, it is a means of 
obtaining the desirable and profitable 
retail paper of a dealer and, properly 
administered, it can be at least a “ break- 
even” operation. 

(5) Service. Service is an all embrac- 
ing term that means everything to you 
and to the dealer. It is something the 
dealer expects and can get from your 
competitors, and we must offer him 
the same thing. 

Let’s take first the question of service 
on investigation and approval. The first 
essential of any consumer credit set-up 
is a system of prompt investigation. 
You will not get the business if you 
take two or three days to determine 
whether John Jones meets your require- 
ments. You must have the means of 
verifying his employment, his residence 
and his credit or paying record in a few 
hours, and if your local credit bureau 
cannot or will not get you this data 
promptly, then you must get it your- 
self. | have no complaint with the credit 
bureaus, but they sometimes slow up in 
their efforts and your dealer won't take 
that as an excuse for holding up delivery 
of the appliance to his customer. 

Having made the investigation, you 
must make up your mind quickly 
whether or not you want the deal. 
Some banks have a meeting of a com- 
mittee every other day, at which time 
they discuss the pros and cons of the 
Pending John Jones deal for a refrigera- 
tor, his character, his ancestors, etc. 
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Such a system will not work. If you are 
going to give the service expected, you 
should appoint a good, capable man to 
approve these deals, and tell him to go 
ahead. 

Other phases of this service idea are 
equally important. Some years ago, 
before Regulation W, a “winter plan” 
was in effect on refrigerators, whereby 
a person could buy a refrigerator in 
December without a down-payment, 


Ready when 
needed! 


and the first payment was scheduled for 
March. I’m not arguing that it was a 
sound plan, but it was a universally 
accepted plan, and practically all deal- 
ers had it available for their customers. 
The point I want to make is that when 
a special plan comes along, approved by 
the manufacturer and agreed to by the 
finance companies, we must also accept 
it in order to give the dealer all the tools 
with which to work. That is a part of 
the service you must be prepared to 
offer—a complete financing service. 

(6) Collections. While last on the list, 
the subject of collections is no means 
least in importance. It will do no good 


@ The potential power embodied in the 


electric light 


switch requires only a simple 


touch of the hand to convert this stored-up 
energy into an active force. 


The potential power of an insurance 
policy likewise may never be considered 
until the need for its protection comes into 
being. At such a time—so often critical 
for the victim of fire, windstorm or other 
catastrophe—the power behind the policy 
is ready to play its active role of paying 


the cost! 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD ORIENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY . LAW UNION & ROCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTO 


LQNDON & 
LANCASHIRE 
GROUP 


SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
% YORK + STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. (Fire Department) + LONDON: & 
LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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The London & Lancashire 
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‘Pour the work 
and watch 


MARCHANT 


Turn 
out 


Te’s a thrill to see just how much 
more work my automatic Marchant 
can turn out! I just enter amounts 
to be multiplied, read the answers 
... and clear... never waiting for 
the answer to develop! My Mar- 
chant multiplies simultaneously 
with entry multiplier- factor 

... the fastest and easiest.” 


“We've brought ourselves ¢ 
up-to-date on automatic 
calculators—and we're 
amazed at how Marchant’s 
new improvements speed 
our work. We wanted 
Today’s Highest Possible 
Calculator- Performance 
—and we got just that 

in Marchant.” 


Now Available 
Without Prioritv 


“SHENT-SPEED ELECTRIC 
CA 


Home Office: Oakland 8. California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE, 
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to get the business if we don’t collect it 
efficiently and effectively. 

In the past several months I have 
heard several bankers talk about their 
one- and two-day collection schemes. 
That is, if the customer hasn’t paid one 
day after the due date, the bank im- 
mediately calls or writes him. This may 
be extended to the second day, and 
those who use such a close follow-up 
feel they are doing the right thing. I 
don’t agree. The average small bor- 
rower or instalment buyer takes his 
obligation seriously, but we should rec- 
ognize that he does not have a book- 
keeper or an accountant to remind him 
that on the 16th of each month he must 
make a payment to the bank. They are 
not concerned about being a day or two 
late, and most of them feel that if they 
pay within 10 days they are doing all 
right. So do I. In fact, if I could be sure 
that all our customers would pay within 
10 days, I would not send out a notice 
for 10 days, and I’d be ahead of the 
game. 

Unfortunately, some people must have 
a reminder before paying. To take care 
of them, we have a five-day collection 
system, the first notice going out at the 
end of five days and a series of notices 
being released every five days there- 
after. That seems to work out very well, 
but I don’t mind saying that we made 
a test not long ago, and found that if 
we had used a seven-day system instead 
of a five-day system, one-third of the 
notices could have been avoided. That is 
a big saving in collection expense, and 
we may later change over to a seven-day 
follow-up scheme. 


lL is very important to consider care- 
fully the spacing of the collection fol- 
low-up, not only from the expense angle 
but also because of the effect it may 
have on customers and dealers. You 
don’t want to antagonize customers, nor 
to have your dealer accuse you of being 
too tough, but you will get that reac- 
tion if you are too strict in follow-up 
procedure. 

We know, of coursé, that we are going 
to have badly delinquent accounts, 30 
days or more past due. To collect these 
accounts requires a special effort, and I 
really don’t know of any rules and regu- 
lations that can be set down. I can say 
only that you will have them, and if 
your volume is large enough, you may 
have to employ the services of an out- 
side man to visit such customers. Many 
people will not pay except after con- 
tinued personal follow-up. It is impor- 
tant, however, that such accounts be 
kept at a minimum and that you set up 


an efficient system for following them. [iu 
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SPECIAL 


OFFER 


T0 


Accident Insurance 
paid up in full to 
March 1946 for 
only $4.00. This 


is our Special acci- 


dent policy with 
$50.00 weekly ben- 
efits payable for 
two years with prin- 
cipal sum of $5000 
for loss of life, 


limbs or sight. 


Sickness and Hos- 
pital policies at 
correspondingly 
low rates in an 
Association with 40 


years of successful 


service to Bankers. 


Write for application 


and literature to 


Paut CLEMENT, Secretary 


MINNESOTA 
COMMERCIAL MEN'S 


ASSOCIATION 


2550 Pillsbury Avenue 


Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
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The new, fast, coal-burning, steam-turbine electric—big source of jobs. 


Power to turn postwar wheels. More jobs from coal. 


How Many Postwar Jobs—from Coal ? 


HAT OPPORTUNITIES will there be 
for jobs after the war? Jobs for 
returning soldiers, sailors, war workers? 


No one can say, exactly. But this 
much is known: business is planning to 
meet quickly the demand that will exist 
for all sorts of things after victory—and 
out of which jobs will come. node 


Take the coal industry. Not only 
will coal continue as one of our basic 
sources of power, but from coal re- 
Search have come a host of new prod- 
ucts, even further increasing its use. 


Before the war, nylon was made from 


coal. So were the life-saving sulfa drugs. 
During the war, new medicines, chemi- 
cals, plastics and things beyond imagin- 
ing have grown from research in coal. 


Postwar, you will find sheer, wrinkle- 
proof dresses made from coal. Sturdy 
shoes made from coal. Shimmering, fire- 
proof table-tops made from coal. There 
are even revolutionary locomotives—in- 
cluding the C & O-planned steam-tur- 
bine electric—that operate on coal and 
develop undreamed-of smoothness and 
efficiency. 


All this will increase the demand for 
coal—and demand for goods makes jobs. 


If you have a war job, stay on it—there’ll be lots of opportunities after Victory! 
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After the war, there will be lots of 
opportunities. So, if you are on a war 
job, stay on it until Uncle Sam says it’s 
finished. Victory must come first. 


A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 
In The Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
> NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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Nylon Hose—made from coal. Making them will make jobs. Fireproof table-tops made from coal. More jobs in the making! 
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Canadian Resources 


can serve your customers’ needs 


The vast resources of Canada—as varied as they are 
great— contribute both directly and indirectly to making 
the normal trade between Canada and the United States 
the greatest bilateral exchange of goods in the world. 
Your customers may now be considering ways and 
means to share in that trade, which offers them not only 
a dependable and near-by source of raw materials and 
processed goods, but also a great market for their own 
finished product. 


Accurate information is the first requirement. As one 
of Canada’s oldest and largest banks, we are in a position 
to offer practical help and guidance in making new busi- 


ness contacts and in facilitating existing trade arrangements. 


We invite inquiries 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
More than 500 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND,ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Profit-Sharing Plans for Bank Employees 


Profit-sharing plans for bank workers 
wreim some respects much the same as re- 
jirement pension plans, which were de- 
yribed in last month’s BANKING in a 
summary of the study of both types of plans 
nade by A.B.A. Deputy Manager EpGaR 
f. Mountyoy. The following article fo- 
cuses on some of his findings about profit- 
sharing plans. A complete report on both 
gill be available to banks in the near 
fubure. 


form of additional compensation 

recognized for many years and dis- 
tributed in a variety of ways. Sometimes 
the earlier plans were informal and with 
little implication of regularity. How- 
ever, Federal encouragement to the 
creation of plans, and certain wartime 
controls thrown about them, have made 
it advantageous to follow a few desig- 
nated patterns. Thus most of the plans 
established recently are formal pro- 
gams based upon definite contractual 
obligations assumed by the employers. 
This is the type of plan studied by Mr. 
Mountjoy. 

The statutes do not define such a plan, 
but the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue has described it as: “‘ A plan estab- 
lished and maintained by an employer 
to provide for the participation in his 
profits, by his employees or their ben- 
diciaries, based on a definite prede- 
termined formula for determining the 
profits to be shared and a definite pre- 
determined formula for distributing the 
funds accumulated under the plan after 
afixed number of years, the attainment 
ofa stated age, or upon the prior occur- 
rence of some event such as illness, dis- 
ability, retirement, death, or severance 
of employment.” 


Pi of aaa plans provide a 


ly some of its purposes and effects a 
profit-sharing plan is like a retirement 
pension plan, for it is subject to the 
requirements of the same statutes. How- 
ever, the differences are obvious enough 
to distinguish it rather readily. 

“A fundamental variance is that an 
employer is committed to contribute to 
4 profit-sharing plan in only the years 
in which profits are earned,” says Mr. 
Mountjoy’s report. “The business is 
not burdened with an additional inflexi- 
ble obligation. Rather, the cost is meas- 
ured by the earnings of the employer 
and always is a relative sum which may 
be offset in part by the results of the 
, efficiency engendered by the 
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“Another difference is that no actu- 
arial computations are involved. A pro- 
gram in which either the contributions 
or the benefits can be determined actu- 
arially cannot be treated as_profit- 
sharing. Each participant is entitled to 
his proportionate share of the fund, 
whatever it may be, but nothing more. 
No specific amounts are guaranteed. In 
spite of these differences, though, there 
are some overlappings, and it is possible 
to incorporate some pension features in 
a profit-sharing plan.” 

Legal requirements and restrictions 
for profit-sharing plans are contained in 
provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code and the Emergency Price Control 
Act administration of the latter being 
vested in the War Labor Board and 
Salary Stabilization Unit. The report 
summarizes these requirements and lim- 
itations, such as the tax advantages 
enjoyed by qualified plans and require- 
ments to obtain tax advantages, the 
amount of employer deductions per- 
mitted as reasonable business expense, 
the methods and timing of distribution 
of funds to employees, and other mat- 
ters. Many of the limitations stem 
from wartime enactments and may be 
expected to be removed. 


Dez to the restrictions imposed by 
regulations, plans now being established 
have one of two primary objectives. 
Either their distributions are planned 
for the earliest date possible—not less 
than 10 years after creation of the plan, 
and payments are made over a period of 
not less than 10 years thereafter—or 
distributions are made upon retirement 
of the employees. Thus a profit-sharing 
plan may be made in cases of illness, dis- 
ability, death or severance of employ- 
ment. 

Under a profit-sharing retirement 
plan payments may be made after 
retirement through a series of instal- 
ments, or through purchase of annui- 
ties, or in any other desired way, 
according to Mr. Mountjoy’s report. 
“‘Instalment payments may be made to 
approximate life annuities by distrib- 
uting them over the average expectancy 
applied to the individual. Obviously the 
fund might be exhausted while the em- 
ployee still is alive, or a portion of it 
might remain after his death. That 
possibility cannot be avoided, though, 
because payments can total only the 
amount of the individual’s share. Guar- 
anty of a fixed annual payment for life 
would involve actuarial computation, 


“The impossibility of determining in 
advance the amount which will be avail- 
able at retirement time under a profit- 
sharing retirement plan, theoretically 
might make it a bit less attractive. The 
uncertainty of the amount might be 
contrasted with the guaranteed pay- 
ment of a definite sum for life under a 
retirement pension plan. However, in 
mitigation of whatever force there 
might be in such a position, it should 
be pointed out that the larger contribu- 
tions which employers may make to 
profit-sharing plans might produce 
larger allowances to participants. A 
series of unprofitable years could have 
an effect upon either type of plan. Also, 
if it is desired that a fixed amount be 
paid each year after retirement, it may 
be provided through the purchase of 
a single premium annuity.” 


ls a section devoted to bank plans 
for profit-sharing now in effect, the 
results of a study of 35 plans are given. 
About 60 per cent of them were estab- 
lished after passage of the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1942, and most of them 
conform to requirements of that law 
and achieve the tax advantages it offers. 

Another section concerns employer 
contributions. The report says: “The 
amount of profits to be shared with 
employees is largely within the discre- 
tion of the employer. Neither a maxi- 
mum nor a minimum is fixed by statute. 
Regulations require, though, that the 
amount, or a method by which the 
amount may be ascertained with cer- 
tainty, shall be prescribed under a 
definite predetermined formula and 
made a part of the plan. It may be 
an unchanging percentage of profits or 
it may be different percentages of higher 
or lower dollar amounts. The schedule, 
however, must be specific.” 

Some formulas acceptable under in- 
come tax regulations are listed therein. 
Other formulas also are acceptable so 
long as they are definite, and a variety 
of such formulas in use in bank plans 
are described. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue does not prescribe the method of 
allocating funds to the individual parti- 
cipants, but allocation is required to 
follow a specific schedule. Some plans 
provide merely that the funds shall be 
allocated to participants in proportion 
to their salaries. Other plans described 
use a formula basing. apportionment 
upon a combination of service and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 155) 
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FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
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North of the Border 


w and unusual functions have 
N eccnty been undertaken by the 

Canadian banking system requir- 
ing a quite considerable volume of extra 
work, in addition to some exceptional 
administrative problems involved in the 
welcome but difficult transition of the 
national economy to a peacetime basis 
following Japan’s surrender. 

One of these functions is the handling, 
without charge, of nearly 114 million 
Dominion Government checks per month 
uider the Family Allowance Act re- 
ferred to in last month’s BANKING. The 
payments may aggregate $250 million 
per year and will find their way through 
the commercial banks. The initial en- 
tries for these will be followed, of course, 
by numerous subsequent transactions, 
deposits and withdrawals therefrom, re- 
deposits and the additional currency 
movements inward and outward, all 
ending in a mass of interbranch and 
interbank clearings. This work is of a 
permanent character, for the family 
allowance payments are part of the 
Government’s perpetual social welfare 
program (the overall cost of which may 


eventually exceed $500 million per year) 
and are regarded as a redistribution of 
part of the national income, to which 
there is no open, widespread objection. 

Another new function, an advisory 
service for war veterans, is of a more or 
less temporary nature. The Canadian 
veterans’ rehabilitation plan is generous 
and comprehensive. It provides for de- 
ferred gratuities to supplement the regu- 
lar rates of servicemen’s pay, educa- 
tional grants and land settlement cred- 
its. Men with long service have quite 
large sums accrued from gratuities pay- 


A view of Canada’s El- 

dorado Mine. The picture 

was taken several years 
ago 


able after discharge. Most of them also 
have savings in War Bonds. With such 
reserves at their command they are 
preyed upon by broker “sharks” who 
offer them rooming houses, restaurants, 
retail businesses and farms at exorbitant 
prices. A movement to protect these 
servicemen from such predatory prac- 
tices has sprung up, and the banks have 
been asked to furnish all their branch 
managers (about 3,000 across Canada) 
with complete information on the re- 
habilitation plan and to instruct their 
representatives to afford, from their 
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intimate knowledge of local conditions, 
investment advice to veterans. Much of 
these bankers’ time can, of course, be 
consumed in investigations and, inter- 
views in such advisory service. 

The extra work involved in these new 
banking functions is partly offset for the 
time being by a decline in ordinary busi- 
ness routine consequent upon an almost 
general slackening in economic activity. 
Reconversion proceeds slowly notwith- 
standing widespread and heavy cuts in 
war production almost immediately fol- 
lowing VE-Day. The nature of Cana- 
da’s war production partly explains this 
situation. While“this country’s arma- 


ment production, the fourth largest of 
the United Nations, was of such pro- 
portions and variety as to absorb over 
half of all productive facilities it was 
finally concentrated on ordnance equip- 
ment. This concentration was in accord- 
ance with the British-American policy 
of arranging that war production should 
be assigned to countries which could 
provide the quickest and best results. 
Thus Canada went out of tank produc- 
tion, but took on more gun and ammu- 
nition manufacturing, mainly in new 
plants not readily suitable for reconver- 
sion to civilian goods. Canada also took 
part in the development of the atomic 
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bomb. The Dominion Government ag. 
sumed control of the Eldorada Mj 
and Smelting Limited, the company 
which owned and operated one of the 
world’s two radium’and uranium mines, 
The Canadian property, in the wilder. 
ness of the Arctic Circle, has been q 
source of the devastating element, ura- 
nium, that prostrated Japan. In another 
wilderness, on the upper Ottawa River 
in central Canada, the building of a 
new chemical plant was secretly com. 
menced last Autumn to furnish some of 
the most vital ingredients of the atomic 
bomb, not only uranium but also plu- 
tonium and “heavy water.” 

War contract cancellations have caused 
industrial production to decline stead- 
ily, until now it is below that of the 
Summer of 1943. It will drop below the 
present level, as war production will of 
course be cut further, while the output 
of civilian goods is not apt to rise by 25 
per cent before the end of the year. 
Coupled with the industrial recession 
now under way is one in agriculture 
(farm production is fully 15 per cent less 
than in the bumper crop year of 1944) 
as well as a decline in metal mining and 
a drop in lumber production. 


Tae nature of Canada’s armament 
production since it was coordinated 
with the British and American war pro- 
grams seemed to promise that reconver- 
sion in this country would be more sim- 
ple and easier all round than that of her 
English-speaking Allies. But this prom- 
ise is coming true more rapidly than was 
really expected and reconversion prob- 


-lems are therefore being encountered 


more quickly than anticipated. The 
lessened requirements for war goods 
have meant therefore more and earlier 
pressing needs for the institution of off- 
cial reconstruction measures. While pri- 
vate enterprise is to be given practically 
full play in reconversion and while the 
defeat of the Socialist Party in the last 
Federal election ensures against radical 
political designs, the Dominion Govern- 
ment has various economic stabilization 
plans of its own which require some offi- 
cial direction of and {intervention in 
business in order to reach official objec- 


tives for the post-war national income, 


employment and foreign trade. 
If these objectives are attained, as 


growth of the Dominion for 
over a hundred years, this Bank 
is equipped to serve you with 
up-to-date banking facilities. 
Enquiries are cordially invited. 


the BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


Over a Century of Banking Experience 


London, England 
108 Old Broad St. EC2 
General Office— 
Toronto, Canada 


seems probable, the national purchas- 
ing power will be raised by at least 15 
per cent over the pre-war level, after 
allowing for price changes since 1939, 
and the field for banking operations 
correspondingly broadened. Meanwhile, 
a great deal of reconversion machinery, 
most of it already set up, must be put 
into motion. 
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The View Ahead 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


ceiving more than $75,000 per year. 

There are 59,900 bank officers in this 

suntry whose average salary is less 
than $4,500 per year. Yet the average 
bank officer must spend from four to 
deven years working in a bank after his 
xhool and college education before he 
receives his first promotion to officer- 

ip. 

io then is a group of over 59,000 
nen with an average experience of from 
{0 to 15 years working in 15,000 banks 
in 10,000 towns and cities, trained and 
equipped to render an intelligent service 
jopeople of average means. There is no 
omparable banking force in any coun- 
try in the world. 

In no country of the world can the 
ordinary man of small means open and 
conduct a banking business account as 
hecan in America. Nowhere can he bor- 
row say $75 at 6 per cent and pay it 
back over a period of months. Nowhere 
aan he start a college education fund 
or his youngster one month old and pay 
into it $10 a month and after 210 months 
have available for the boy’s education 
in college when he is 18 years of age 
$2,100 plus interest. Nowhere in the 
world can we have Christmas Clubs and 
other devices encouraging savings as we 
doin American banking. 

If the wave of the future is to be more 
democracy in our economic system— 
American banking by the services it has 
been performing is in tune with that 
wave length and ready to play its part. 


Author Quotes BANKING 


In her Houghton Mifflin book, “The 
Great Answer,” MARGARET LEE Run- 
BECK quotes a story published in 
BanKING’s September 1942 issue. It 
was told there by Bishop Bruce R. 
Baxter in “Faith Lives in America.” 

“In England,” he wrote, “they are 
telling with glee of the prayer of the lit- 
tle girl who, in the midst of a succession 
of nights of terror by bombing, asked 
God to take care of members of her 
lamily, and then concluded, ‘And now 
God, please take care of yourself, for if 
— happens to you, we are all 


Miss RUNBECK says “‘it is a signifi- 
cant measure of these times that such a 
story should be considered appropriate 
material for such a journal as BANKING.” 

The book is a collection of episodes 
about the use of prayer, by fighting peo- 
De, in times of danger, and the answers 
they have received. 
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Effective co-ordination 
of all departments assures rapid, efficient han- 
dling of every type of banking transaction. You 


are invited to use any or all of our facilities. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago ¢ 
208 SOUTH LASALLE STREET W) 


4, 
(MEMBER FEDERAL INSURANCE DEPOSIT CORP.) 3S 


We announce the formation of 


INVESTORS STOCK FUND, INC. 
INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


Prospectuses on request from 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Principal underwriter and investment manager 


Earning Power of Insured Commercial Banks 


“Their mounting deposits, the adequacy of their 
capital, and the effect on their earnings, current and 
prospective, of rising costs and falling interest rates.” 


We have prepared this booklet in response to many inquiries 
on this subject. Copy available upon written request 


M. A. SCHAPIRO & Co., INC. 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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PROVIDING INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


The Pacific States 


ree the days of the colorful 
Forty-Niners, the Pacific Coast 
States have drawn heavily—both in 
population and financial resources— 
from older sections to the east, for 
development of their natural ad- 
vantages. 

To the recognized attractions of 
climate, soil and location of these 
States has come, in recent years, rec- 
ognition of their great industrial 
potentialities—to meet expanding 
needs of their own population and 
those of new world a to which 
they are a natural gateway. 

In this development, calling for 


expanded transportation, communi- 
cation and other utilities; for new 
and augmented manufacturing 
plants; for increase in modern roads, 
schools, and other municipal facili- 
ties, the investment banker has ren- 
dered a necessary and useful service. 


Long identified with Pacific Coast financing, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has participated 
as an original underwriter in approximately 
150 corporate and municipal bond issues 
from this section, totaling almost $1 billion 
—serving as intermediary between depend- 
able borrower and prudent buyer of invest- 
ment securities. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


GATEWAY 


to Canada, friend of Canadians—Buffalo 


is the channel through which most exports 


to our northern neighbors travel. Historic 


Niagara Falls and the famous Peace 


Bridge in this area are symbols of the 


cooperation and friendship of our two 


great countries. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


The Future of 


Farm Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 

If they want the farmer’s busine 
they must do exactly that. Agriculty 
credit must be flexible to conform to, 
fluctuating crop and price standard, | 
other words, banks must approach 
short term agricultural financing with 
the understanding that a variety 
circumstances may require that th 
time of payment be extended. 

One of the most telling arguments 
used by the production credit associa 
tions has been that they are not fyi 
weather friends. The implication, ¢ 
course, is that the banks are, or at leas 
were. As a matter of fact, any such 
criticism has little validity. 

But this factor is highly important 
in the crop production field. Farmer 
want reasonable assurance that if they 
cannot pay out in one year because of 
conditions, beyond their control the 
banks will not refuse to carry them 
another year. ‘ 


The banks cannot afford to ignore 
the valuable lessons which government 
agencies in the short term loan field 
have taught. Banks should stay away 
from crop production loans unless they 
are prepared to service those loans through 
men who know-as much about farming 
as the borrower himself. These men do 
not necessarily have to be banker 
but they must know farming. That is 
the only way the banks can get to know 
the real needs of the farmer and under- 
stand his problem. Such understanding 
will remove much of the hazard com- 
monly associated with agricultural 
financing. 

For the most part, the Federal Land 
Bank and the Federal Farm Loan 
Mortgage Corporation make only real 
estate loans. The production credit as 
sociations are generally limited to crop 
and livestock production borrowing 
The life insurance companies make only 
long term mortgage loans. The banks, 
on the other hand, are the one agent) 
which can combine tll the credit require 
ments of the farm into one service, 
strategic advantage of great possibilily 
if properly developed. 


Never cling to a liberal idea too long 
unless you want to be called a reactionary 
five years from now. 


Any time you want to know a mans 


income, ask him where the surtax should ¥ 


begin. 
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55-146 Transit number 


312 Routing symbol 


OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


WITH ECK ROUTING SYMBOLS 


Completely revised, the new Key Book contains 

- not only the usual changes in transit numbers due to bank consolida- 

tions, closings, new banks, new branch banks, and so on - but also the 
new Check Routing Symbols. 

This important new information makes all old Key Books obsolete. 

To provide your transit department with complete, up-to-date 

information, order your copies of the 1945 Key Book TODAY. $3.00 


a copy, including semiannual supplement issued in October. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers 
111 Eighth Ave. 536 S. Clark Street * 619 Mission St. 
New York 11 CHICAGO 5 San Francisco 5 
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THE 
HAMMERMILL 
COLUMN 


* * 


You would probably be surprised to find ° 


what an exciting adventure it is to go 
through a modern paper snill—-sipeciatty 
one where the paper is made complete, 
under one control, in a continuous 
process. 

At Hammermill, on the lake shore in 
Erie, Pennsylvania, even a layman can 
see paper is created—but it seems like 
an elaborate sleight-of-hand feat. 


Starting with the raw materials, you see 
the finished product come into being step 
by step before your eyes. First you watch 
logs of spruce—which were grown on the 
company’s own woodlands in Canada— 
sliced into chips by mighty power-driven 
knives. 
* 

You move along to huge digesters, four 
stories high, where these chips are ‘‘cooked”’ 
into pulp in a sulphur-and-lime acid mix- 
ture prepared right there by Hammermill’s 
own technicians. 

* 
You follow on through the cleaning and 
bleaching steps, where the great masses 
of pulp turn to a snowy whiteness before 
they go to the paper mill. 

* 
Then the pulp goes into great tubs called 
beaters where, now looking like an agitated 
mass of soft ice cream, it is prepared for 
the papermaking machines under the eye 
of skilled craftsmen. 

* 
Then you see the pulp—now a milky 
fluid more than 99 per cent water—flow 
from the beaters onto a continuous belt 
of fine-mesh screen through which the 
water is drained and “‘shaken’”’ away. 

The moving sheet of pulp begins to look like 
paper to ‘you now, and revolving cylinders 
implant the famous Hammermill water- 
mark (the “best-known name in paper’) 
into the moist fiber of the paper itself. 


When the finished product is to be Ham- 
mermill Safety, the paper is then taken 
into a room, where only 
a few trus' Hammermill employees 
are ever allowed. Here, by Hammer- 
mill’s own process, the surface is sensi- 
tized so that any tampering will be 
instantly visible. 
* 
Made complete in one mill, every step 
under constant scientific control: that’s 
why Hammermill Safety is truly uniform 
—1in its strength, its smooth writing sur- 
face, its protective qualities. 
* * * 

We'd like you to know this fine check paper 
better. We'll be glad to send you without any 
obligation a Hammermill Safety sample book. 
No salesman will call. Just address (mention- 
ing this magazine, please) Hammermill Paper 
Company, 1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
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Helping the Veteran Reconvert 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


with the serviceman his experience, in- 
centives, his choice of business, some of 
the problems involved, etc. 

If, on the strength of this interview, 
the panel thinks the serviceman is 
qualified to undertake the business ven- 
ture he has in mind, or some other 
business agreed upon, he is then sched- 
uled to meet with a second group of 
business men in the special field which 
he wishes to enter; e.g. garage, retail 
store, restaurant, insurance, appliance 
dealer, etc. 

Those who are not considered sufh- 
ciently qualified, after this first general 
interview, to undertake a business ven- 
ture are then referred to a file of em- 
ployment opportunities and manpower 
requirements maintained by the 167 
member firms of the Richmond Sales 
Executive Club, plus other cooperating 
companies. If possible, the man is 
placed in a line of work where he can 
gain additional experience pointing 
toward going into business for himself 
later on. 


As for those showing definite promise 
and good qualifications for potential 
small business men—after they have 
met with the panel of advisors in their 
own chosen field and have passed mus- 
ter with these more specialized advisors, 
they are then referred successively: (1) 
To banking representatives in order to 
establish the necessary line of credit; 
(2) to a real estate advisory group 
which assists each prospective new busi- 
ness man in obtaining the proper loca- 
tion with respect to rent, budget, his 
market, and other factors. 

Each step in this clinic is handled in a 
realistic and progressive manner. One 


“With all the talk back home about revolu- 
tionary household gadgets, I hope they don’t 
do away with beds and bathtubs!” 


good example like the Richmond Byg. 
ness Clinic can, through proper fagij. 
ties for sharing good ideas, have broaj 
results. 


Tuanxs to the superiority of hindsigh 
over foresight, we can see now on thd 
basis of experience the many flaws jy 
the original veterans’ loan provisig 
Two of these have stood out: 


(1) A prevailing misconception among 
servicemen, based on loose interpre 
tation of the act in informatio) 
reaching servicemen, that the guar 
anteed loan provision practically 
constituted a gift. To the individus 
banker has fallen the unpleasant 
task of bringing the enthusiastig 
veteran down to the brass tacks 9 
any given business or home-owning 


deal. 


The sheer red tape of the act itself 
The filling out and filing of nearly; 
dozen forms connected with deter 
mining a veteran’s eligibility an 
later processing the loan has drive 
both veterans and bankers t 
distraction. 


But there is strong hope that out o 
the tangled experience to date will com¢ 
some marked improvements. Amend 
ing legislation now before Congress, and 
based in large part on recommendations 
of A.B.A.’s Committee on Service fof 
War Veterans, would grant much prac 
tical relief. 

In the first place, it would set up: 
virtual automatic means of eliminating 
paper work and long delay in obtaining 
a certificate of eligibility. Instead, the 
veteran’s honorable discharge papers 
would immediately serve this purpose 

Secondly, the proposed changes woult 
enable the loaning bank to act as its 
own appraiser, or to obtain an immedi 
ate local appraisal, of the proposed 
business or residential property in 
volved. Also, there is expectation tha 
the concept of “normal” value may } 
replaced by “reasonable” value as @ 
basis for appraisal. 

Other anticipated changes will make 
it possible for national banks to make 
20-year real estate loans and would als 
modify the 60 per cent limit of loans to 
valuation under extant Federal Reserve 
regulations. 

Other modifications which the A.B.A 
believes would make GI loan procedurt 
more realistic may still be added 
pending legislation before final action 
by Congress. 
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This emblem identifies the 
Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company at Broadway 
and Olive Street in St.Louis. 


Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis for more than 90 years has enjoyed 
a position af financial leadership at “the crossroads of the world.” 

Shown below is one of the checks of this distinguished institution. It is printed 
on Hammermill Safety with the bank's trade-mark as part of the surface design. 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY. ERIE OUNDED 1898 Ve 
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THIS IS 


SERVICE 


The ThriftiCheck (pay-as-you-go) checking account 
plan is custom-made for modern banks everywhere 


—as shown by successful installations in banks 
with $400,000,000 total assets to those with | 
$2,000,000. 


In every city it is exclusive with our client bank, and 
has been carefully worked out to meet the exact 
needs of this bank. 


Bank makes no cash outlay 
for supplies or 
advertising material 


The bank makes no investment for the ThriftiCheck 
plan and pays no royalty. We are paid by the bank 
only as it succeeds and out of the success attained. 


At our own expense we install our complete Thrifti- 
Check system, including checks, check covers, all 
forms, ledger sheets, deposit slips, etc. 


Without charge we furnish mats for newspaper ad- 
vertisements, completed folders, lobby displays and 
counter cards; and offer layouts, art work and sug- 
gestions for car cards, billboards and displays. 


Sale of the checkbook 
now tested and proved 
This plan offers direct benefits to both bank and de- 


posifors, does away with customer controversies— 
and thus develops good will in public relations. 


It insures low acquisition cost and produces profitable 
high account volume. 


ThriftiCheck attracts new 
customers 
They like the standard style checks without identify- 
ing account numbers with their names printed on 


every check, and their immediate delivery; and the 
attractive checkbook covers. 


They appreciate the elimination of charge per check 
paid or charges per items deposited. 


We are ready to show you how ThriftiCheck | 
creates new customers for every department of the 
bank. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7580 


Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


bills. In this, all banks and bankers 


are involved. 
The so-called ‘Full Employment’? bill 
is considered by its authors a true test of 


| the direction the nation will take in the 


next decade. There are those in public 
office who believe the bill is only a declara- 
tion of principles, hence not likely to 


have any great effect on business or | 
money trends. There are sincere support- | 
ers who see in the bill more good than bad. | 


As a declaration of principles, the 


measure can be likened to a bill of rights. | 
The proposal sets up new standards and | 


new aims. The Federal Government is 


| charged with the responsibility of pro- | 
viding employment, and Washington | 
| must so shape money and banking prac- 


tices, business and commercial oppor- 


tunities, that everyone will be able to | 


work. Hours of work and pay are al- 
ready a matter of Federal regulation. 
Radical elements have taken heart 


| due to the British switch in party gov- 


ernment. They herald the upsurge of 
the Labor Party as a warning to Amer- 
ica. Nationalization of resources and of 
banking is not a publicized aim of any 
party here, but the planned economy, 
so much discussed, would achieve the 
same results. With all the new social 
sciences in luxuriant promise of fulfill- 
ment through proposed laws, there are a 
number of Congressmen who believe 
realization can be had by changing 
money rules. They are hoping, some- 
how, to harness the atomic money 


| forces which they believe are not now 


being used by bankers, except perhaps 
for their own profit. These proposals, 
seriously offered, would if enacted, 
finance all needed social reform, but 
without the present staggering taxes. 
The growing differences between 


| radical forces and liberal forces will 


have definite repercussions on banking. 


Full employment legislation is on the top 
priority list of Congress and the President. 


| Senator O’Mahoney, Wyoming, a sponsor of 


the Full Employment Bill, was the first wit- 


| ness at the Senate Banking and Currency 


Committee hearing on this measure 


$5,000 
REWARD 


for Information 
Leading to Return of 
the following group of 


MISSING 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 
COUPON BONDS 


Report any of above listed bonds 
put up for collateral since March 

1945. Also report attempts to 
cash any of above listed bonds 
or their coupons 


to 
INDIANA STATE POLICE 
West Lafayette, Indiana 
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RACTICALLY all M-3 light tanks used 
p*. World War Il have been powered 
by Continental Red Seal Engines. 
Approximately 50% of the medium 
tanks have also been Continental-pow- 
ered. And to mention just one of the 
aircraft uses for Continental engines, all 
of the ‘‘Grasshoppers’’ made by Piper, 
Tlaylorcraft, and Aeronca for liaison 
have relied upon Red Seal Engines exclu- 
sively. These are but three of the more 
than fifty war purposes to which Conti- 
nental Red Seal Engines have been put. 


More "war. engines" for more uses have been 
made by the Continental Motors group than 
by any other engine maker in the world. Even 
we are startled by this amazing record, for it 
must be remembered that this has been a 


" 
power" war of enormous magnitude. 


But lest this achievement lead one to think of 
Continental Motors as a War Colossus, it should 
be stated that Continental Red Seal Engines 
had long ago, even before World War |, made 
history in the field of internal combustion 
Power. Indeed, it was this unequalled reservoir 
September 1945 


of engine experience that fitted Continental 
Motors for its tremendous wartime role. 


With its new skills, comprehensive experience, 
and expanded engineering and production facil- 
ities, Continental Motors is now poised for 
meeting the world's postwar power needs. 
Over 150 engine models, industrial, automotive, 
marine, agricultural, commercial, and aviation 
uses, from less than one Horsepower to over 
2000 Horsepower, are now "in the works" to 
furnish their constructive, peacetime power to 
Continental's customers throughout the world. 


Proud as we are of being one of the War's 
"great engine builders," we look forward with 
infinitely greater satisfaction to being one of 
America's prime sources of “Power to Win" 
in a changing world of peace. The number and 
diversity of postwar engine commitments 
already on our books promise much for the 
prosperous on-going of our national economy. 


4 


3 C. J. REESE, President 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


POWERTIWIN 

IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Veteran Loans to Minors 


recent decision by the Supreme 

Court of Arizona in Valley National 

Bank of Phoenix v. Glover (59 Pac. 

(2d) 292) is of particular interest to 

banks making guaranteed loans under 

the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 

1944 where either the veteran or his 
spouse is a minor. 

In 1945 Arizona passed an enabling 
measure providing that, “No veteran 
entitled to benefits under the provisions 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 


of 1944 . . . or the spouse of any such 
veteran, shall be under legal disability 
by reason of minority to make any con- 
tract, nor shall any contract made by 
any such veteran or spouse be invalid or 
voidable, by reason of the minority of 
such veteran or spouse.” The title to the 
act was narrower, reading: “An act re- 
lating to veterans; providing that mi- 
nority shall not be a legal disability in 
receiving servicemen’s benefits; and de- 
claring an emergency.” 


Complete, Capable, 
—that’s the kind of corre- 


spondent bank service you 


may expect from us 


ALL BANKING AND TRUST SERVICES 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Valley National Bank in orde 
to be assured of the validity and cop. 
struction of the act before it advanced 
money under loans brought an action 
for a declaratory judgment. One of these 
loans was to a minor veteran with ap 
adult wife and another to an adult with 
a minor wife. 


Tae court held that under the broad 
provisions of the act, as limited by the 
title, “it must be construed to include 
every character of contract either diredly 
or indirectly relating to or having any nat- 
ural connection with the receiving or en- 
joyment of servicemen’s benefits. (Italic 
ours.) So construed, it is evident that 
the minor veteran or his spouse has 
the right not only to make any contract 
which may be necessary or required to 
enable the veteran to secure benefits, 
but also in connection with the use of such 
benefits. (Italic ours.) It follows, there- 
fore, that when a loan is secured under 
the provisions of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act, and for any of the 
purposes mentioned therein, the minor 
by the provisions of chapter 48, has full 
and complete contractual rights rela- 
tive thereto. He may receive deeds, 
execute notes and mortgages in connec- 
tion with such property. He may sell or 
dispose of it. He may assume mortgages 
or other obligations in connection with 
the loan or property acquired. If the 
loan is for a business purpose, he has 
the full right to execute any and all ob- 
ligations or instruments that may be 
necessary or requisite in connection 
with the transaction of such business. 
Such contracts being neither invalid nor 
voidable by reason of minority, may not 
be disaffirmed by the minor.” 

Thomas B. Paton, secretary of the 
A.B.A. Committee on State Legislation, 
interprets this case as indicating that 
a minor’s enabling act should: 

(1) Extend to the minor spouse of a 
minor or adult veteran. 

(2) Contain an accurate title. 

(3) Validate not only the loans guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administrator 
but also other contracts incidental to 
the receipt of servicemen’s benefits un- 
der the GI law. 

“The case held that the enabling 
act limited to veterans,’ Mr. Paton 
said, “who are entitled to benefits under 
the GI act, and their spouses is not ul- 
constitutional as violating the ‘due 
process’ or ‘equal protection’ constitu- 
tional clauses or as a delegation of legis 
lative powers.” 
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Urban Redevelopment Costs 


irability of post-war investment in 
yrban rehabilitation projects will find 
an aid to their calculations in a study 
made by Miles L. Colean and Arthur P. 
Davis and published recently by the 
National Committee on Housing, Inc., 
of Cost Measurement in Urban Re- 
development. 

The study deals with the effect of 
costs, particularly the critical cost of 
land, on the rent that must be obtained 
and consequently on the extent and 
type of redevelopment to be undertaken 
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Fire Insurance Companies 


Che Phaenix 


3usuranse Company, Hartford, Coun, 


OUITABLE 


Fire € Marine Infurance @mpany 
PROVIDENCE, RI. 
1859 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity ‘Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 


NEW YORK 
110 William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 


MONTREAL 
485 McGill Street 
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All Forms of Fire and 
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ME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 


in any particular area. Variations in the 
relationship between rate of return and 
land costs are illustrated in charts and 
tables for housing types representing 
different degrees of land use. The illus- 
trations make it possible to estimate, for 
the purpose of broad initial analysis of a 
project, such items as: 

) The rent that must be obtained 
to carry the property at any given com- 
bination of building type, land cost, 
financial rate, and taxes. 

(2) The effect on rent of a rising 
scale of land cost, other factors remain- 
ing constant. 

(3) The extent to which, with a given 
type of building, the effect of rising land 
cost may be mitigated by reduced taxes 
or reduced financial charges. 

(4) The point at which, with a con- 
stant tax rate and financial rate, it is 
necessary to shift to a higher-density 
type of building in order to maintain a 
given rent. 

(5) The relative effects on rent of re- 
ductions in land cost, financial rate, and 
taxes, separately or in combination. 

(6) The effect on project rentals of 
such governmental benefits as “tax 
freezing,” partial absorption of land 
cost, or interest subsidy. 

In making a study of this kind, it was 
necessary to limit the possible varia- 
tions. Consequently, the costs of con- 
struction and operation are assumed to 
be constant. Formulae are given for 
determining the effect of variations in 
these costs. The land coverage is as- 
sumed to be about 25 per cent in all the 
types of construction illustrated. 

Corporate income taxes and other 
special corporation taxes are not con- 
sidered in the tables. The authors point 
out, however, the extent to which these 
taxes may affect both the rental and the 
financial plan. This is illustrated in two 
alternative financing plans presented as 
part of a typical case study. 


Veterans’ Business Guides 


Veterans who plan to set up their own 
businesses will not lack for expert 
guidance. Nineteen manuals prepared 
by the Department of Commerce will 
tell how to run 19 different varieties of 
small businesses. An example is “ Estab- 
lishing and Operating a Shoe Repair 
Business.”’ More general information is 
given in booklets issued by business 
groups. Typical is “Opportunities in 
Retail Trade for Service Men,” by Dun 
and Bradstreet. 


We offer complete | 
“facilities for 
prompt handling of 

collection and transit 

items in one of the 
countrys increas- 
ingly important 


industrial areas. 
e 
Total Resources Over 
Million. 


7 BUSINESS LEADERS ¥ 


In The Nation’s Capital 


Its comfort. convenience and special serv- 
ices — smoothly and surely satisiactory— 
have accommodated the greatest of Wash- 
ington’s visitors, and are now a legend. 


WILLARD HOTEL 
Washington, SD. 
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America’s 170-Year-Old Plan 
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interest that the American Bankers As- but here in this country we are still > : erans ha’ 
sociation has in educational work and in acting on the belief that people deliver ing neces 
agriculture. He mentioned the limitless their best efforts when they are free. tion In Cr 
opportunities which opened out into We not only believe this but we act on under Re 
the future for those who knew their this belief and we build accordingly. _ town rence M. 
business, in this case the cattle business. But it was at one particular point in phur, where the road sign says: “Howdy, @ at 


“But opportunity,” he said, “is not his talk Bill had their attention to an stranger. Pop. 4,927.” There used to be an jy coairmal 
a thing by itself. It is always accom- unusual degree. This was when he re- East Sulphur and a West Sulphur, with a 15. ff mittee, / 
ied bv responsibility.” foot stream between. The inhabitants would “T bel 
build no bridge because they could never 
Then Bill mentioned some of the ~ “Sooner OF agree on anything. Now the two towns ar be imme 
things that success is made of. He ¢ 4 + later most of one, with a nice bridge between, and in the fg ue bat“ 
showed how it was within reach of ; you will be bottom of the creek lie buried a horseshoe J anounc 
everybody in the United States. No- dealing with and a hatchet nen will 
body is barred. He recalled the career of a bank and Arm 
Roy Turner and said it was a particu- Iamgoingto _ ~ rhe thing to do is walk right in, sit § Mr. Flo 
larly good example—a good American x a tell you just right down and say, ‘I would like ” ‘He ex 
story. He told about the various jobs ieee how to go borrow $100,’ or whatever it is. Don’t ff siderabl 
that Roy had held since the time his about getting a loan.” Even the photog- S#Y @ny thing else. If there’s a chair be- ff life, part 
father died and he had to take over the rapher who was on his knees trying to side his desk sit down and lean back. f gave as 
running of a little livery station at the get Bill’s picture forgot to focus the lens !t 1s then up to the banker to find out ff veteran 
age of 16. Later he served in the Army, which is why there is no platform pic- What your plan is and he will ask you ff borrow | 
sold tires, performed all sorts of jobs, ture of the chief speaker of the day to S°M€ questions. This will Bive you a & ture an 
and now here he was with an oil busi- go with this little report. chance to discuss the matter with him Jf keeping 
ness, a successful ranch, and president “First of all, when going into a bank nd tell him what you are planning to ff on his sa 
of the American Hereford Association. you must be full of belief in your plan. do—buy & Cow, OF whatever It is. tory ter 
Bill said that every boy and girl Don’t ever stand there fingering your __ Bill proceeded to give all the details jf and wa: 
sitting on the planks in this homemade hat and say timidly to a banker ‘I don’t of this very important operation and it M 
auditorium in John Blenkin’s pecan suppose you would like to lend me some WS SO quiet you could hear Rex, the § Mosr 
grove could do the same. money.’ Of course he won't if that’s Teasonably friendly doberman, barking § portuni 
They listened to this because it had all you think of your proposition. All a ders a half mile away. The boys and oes 
a good ring to it. He told them that in banker has to do under the circum- Sitls were getting down to earth infor- fi cared, 
Europe and in most of the world today stances is shake his head—like this. He ™@ton that would be helpful to them. ff be prev 
there was discouragement and people doesn’t even have to open his mouth. from s 
no longer believed in opportunity and You have already told him that he The Winners sound a 
freedom. These people are in a mood to probably won’t want to lend you the He 0 


be pushed around by dictatorial powers money. Tre afternoon was getting along when mittee 
the time came to announce the winners. § ican B; 


5s : Paul Adams, state director for 4H, § credit c 
© Industries needing an abundant stepped to the microphone and said If our res 


supply of cheap fuel should investi- that the team representing McIntosh ff tion an 
gate the availability of natural gas County had won the 4-H part of the § if prop 
down in Texas. And Houston is the contest. Jim Purkey, head of the Okla- f weapor 
center of Texas’ Natural Gos taidus- homa Future Farmers, followed with § assets c 


field the news that the team of Eldorado was § billion. 
try. Dut for banking in any Held, the winner. The high individual scores § pressur 


investigate First National first. One were John Cooper of Dewey, in the 4-H §f backlo, 
of Texas’ oldest National Banks category, and Jim Travis of Tipton, for § mendo 
and the first National Bank in the Future Farmers. There was some durabl 
Houston. it has played an imvpor- clapping, not much, because these peo- § tionary 
of ple are practical, above all else. The met by 


thing was done. _ othe 
this area. Your account is invited. It could not have been more than 15 § 8% mil 


or 20 minutes before the whole place § acquir 
seemed almost normal except for empty § accum 
pop bottles and paper dishes. These § liquid 


‘First National Bank 


fly instead of raise Herefords. Bills § ple to 
In Houston sister Betty had a job helping her § egg’ s, 


AIN ‘OR FANNIN mother and two very important colored refrige 
oa AT ‘FRANKLIN ' FEDERAL DEPOSIT INS. CORP. girls with the dinner that night because homes 


& there was still quite a crowd to feed. 5 
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Consumer Credit for Veterans 


JMEROUS instances have already 
been reported where returning vet- 
erans have been prevented from secur- 
ing necessary credit for their rehabilita- 
tion in civilian life by the terms required 
under Regulation W, according to Carl 
\{. Flora, vice-president, First Wiscon- 
in National Bank, Milwaukee, and 
chairman of the Consumer Credit Com- 
mittee, American Bankers Association. 
“I believe that Regulation W should 
he immediately modified to prevent un- 
due hardship to veterans in view of the 
ymnouncement that at least 7,000,000 
men will be returned to civilian life from 


use of their bank credit, then one of our 
greatest inflationary dangers will have 
been averted. 

“Therefore,” Mr. Flora said, “we 
believe that it is the responsibility of 
bankers to persuade our people to keep 
their E bonds until maturity, and to 
buy necessary goods out of current in- 
come for cash or on prudently budgeted 
instalment terms. 

“T believe that Regulation W should 
be gradually relaxed in relation to the 


the Armed Services within a year,” said | 


Mr. Flora. 

He explained that veterans have con- 
siderable expense in returning to civilian 
life, particularly if they are married, and 
gave as an example the experience of a 
veteran who went to his banker to 
borrow funds for the purchase of furni- 
ture and equipment to set up house- 
keeping in a small home. The veteran, 
on his salary, could not meet the manda- 
tory terms imposed by Regulation W 
and was unable to secure the credit. 


Most veterans have not had the op- 
portunity to accumulate substantial 
savings during the war,” Mr. Flora de- 
cared, ‘‘and it is unfair that they should 
be prevented by arbitrary regulations 
fom securing necessary credit on a 
sound and reasonable basis.” 

He outlined the policy of the Com- 
mittee on Consumer Credit of the Amer- 
ian Bankers Association on selective 
credit control, as follows: “‘ We recognize 
our responsibility to help combat infla- 
tion and believe that consumer credit, 
if properly used, can be an effective 
weapon in this fight. Money and liquid 
assets of individuals are in excess of $100 
billion. Obviously, a great inflationary 
pressure is created by this enormous 
backlog of buying power and the tre- 
mendous pent up demand for consumers 
durable goods. We believe this infla- 
tionary trend can be most effectively 
met by a program of continued savings 
on the part of the'American people. The 
0 million holders of War Bonds have 
acquired the savings habit and have 
accumulated the largest sum of personal 
liquid assets in the history of this coun- 
tty. We, as bankers, should encourage 
this trend, and urge the American peo- 
ple to keep their War Bonds as ‘nest 
gg’ savings. If people buy automobiles, 
refrigerators, radios, and improve their 
omes out of current income by making 
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production of consumers durable goods, 
and the availability of labor and ma- 
terials for home repairs. However, the 
regulation should be immediately mod- 
ified to prevent undue hardship to 
veterans. 

“The emergency for which Regula- 
tion W was created will cease to exist 
when production of consumers durable 
goods is sufficient to meet the demand 
and at that time Regulation W should 
be completely eliminated.” 


Benina every sound credit 
extension is a careful appraisal 
of the values that warranted its 
consideration. Today more than 
ever this appraisal should include 
property insurance... making 
certain contingency collateral 
keeps pace with rising values. 
+z In every community there is a 
Home-town Agent or Broker rep- 
resenting Fireman’s Fund ready 
to help you stabilize credit 


by bringing coverages up to date. 


Funp Group 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WESTERN NATIONAL 
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Your Reading 


Government 


Bic Democracy. By Paul H. A pple- 
by. Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 197 pp. 
$2.75. 


Ma. APPLEBY discusses a critical sub- 
ject, the role of government in the 
United States today. He writes from 
broad government experience; he was 
successively assistant to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Under-Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget between 1933 
and 1944. 

Government is different, says Mr. 
Appleby, and even among the best- 
informed citizens there is little under- 
standing of modern government, which 
involves policies and actions of im- 
mense complexity. Government is dis- 
tinguished from all other forms of social 
action by its breadth of scope, impact, 
and consideration; its public account- 
ability; and its political character. Thus, 
for instance, the qualities and attitudes 
possessed by successful business men 
and successful government officials are 
of necessity quite different. 

Government agencies and officials, 
operating under the klieg lights of press 
and public scrutiny, and among the 
competing demands of persons, organi- 
zations, and special interests, manage to 
serve the public interest efficiently and 
intelligently on the whole, in Mr. Apple- 
by’s opinion. “With all the facilities 
for investigating the poor bureaucrat 
and making him miserable,” he says, 
‘no one has ever got enough on him as 
a collective entity to warrant one per 
cent of the hue and cry that has been 
raised.” 

The author aims at concentrating on 
aspects of our democracy which other 
writers “have either minimized or 
missed.” Among the subjects discussed 
are the nature of bureaucracy, ad- 
ministrative leadership, the relativity 
of efficiency, red tape, operating on the 
proper level, organization of co-ordina- 
tion, dynamics of government, politics, 
relations with Congress, and special 
aspects of war administration. 


Economics of Peace 


A Price For PEACE. By Antonin 
Basch. Columbia University Press, 1945. 
209 pp. $2.50. 


Tre economic essentials of peace for 
Europe and the world are presented 
compactly by Dr. Basch, a professor 
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of economics at Columbia University. 

“Europe can maintain her standard 
of living, her level of production, and the 
welfare of her peoples only as an in- 
tegral part of a well-functioning world 
economy,” says the author. This well- 
functioning world economy, which re- 
quires an effective system of political 
security and an expanding world trade 
on a multilateral basis, is the price of 
peace. 

The importance of foreign trade, both 
among European nations and with the 
rest of the world, is clearly demon- 
strated. In the post-war era Europe 
must continue to improve her tradi- 
tional role as importer and exporter. 

Among the important subjects ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Basch are Europe’s posi- 
tion in world trade and industry, the 
impact of the war and German domi- 
nation, international aid in reconstruc- 
tion, the role of Great Britain and of the 
Soviet Union in Europe’s trade, the 
integration of Europe’s economy, the 
issue of government or private enter- 
prise, and finally, the place of the 
United States—and her great responsi- 
bility—in setting the new world econ- 
omy on the road to financial stability, 
expanded production, and increasing 
world trade. 


War Economy 


BANK LIQUIDITY AND THE WAR. By 
Charles R. Whitilesey. National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1945. 86 pp. 
50 cents. 


Dr. WHITTLESEY, professor of finance 
and economics in the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, pre- 
pared his study as one of a series on 
“Our Economy in War.” His paper 
covers the nature and significance of 
bank liquidity, banking changes and the 
liquidity problem, and bank liquidity 
in war, 1939-1945. 

Under wartime conditions bank assets 
and liabilities have expanded enor- 
mously, and there has also occurred a 
striking shift in the importance of com- 
ponent items in the totals. In addition, 
the banking system has had to adjust 
to a trebling of currency in the hands 
of the public, and to a huge investment 
by the public in Federal obligations. 
Whether the banks individually and as 
a system have gained or lost in liquidity, 
and whether they have been strengthened 
or weakened in their capacity to perform 
“normal” functions upon return to 


peace, are questions to which Dr; 
Whittlesey directs his attention, 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE Systey 
Wartime. By Anna Youngman. Na. 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
1945. 67 pp. 50¢. 


Tas study, another in the series on 
“Our Economy in War,” answers the 
question of how war finance has affected 
the functions and operations of the 
Federal Reserve System. In peacetime 
the System is primarily a banker’s bank 
with responsibility for maintaining 
monetary conditions favorable to pros. 
perity. In wartime, the System is more 
important as a banker to the Gove. 
ment and it has the responsibility of 
assuring an ample supply of funds for 
financing the Government’s borrowing 
for war. 

Sections of the paper are devoted to 
the functions of the Federal Reserve 
System in wartime, wartime problems 
of providing member bank reserves, 
special problems resulting from war 
financing, and legacies of war finance. 

Anna Youngman is a member of the 
editorial staff of the Washington Post. 
She was formerly with the Division of 
Analysis and Research of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


Other Books 


COLLECTION OF INTERNATIONAL WAR 
DaMAGE C arms. By René Wormser. 
Alexander Publishing Company, Ine 
412 pp. $7.50. A practical guide telling 
the kind of war damage claims that may 
be brought against governments in com 
sequence of damages resulting from war; 
the principles and rules of law which 
govern their allowance; and methods 
of presentation, proof and adjudication. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS. By Mam 
ley O. Hudson. The Brookings Institu 
tion and The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 287 pp. $2.50. 
Judge Hudson, authority on judicial 
settlement of international disputes, has 
written for the layman a study of possi- 
ble solutions for the juridical problems 
raised but not decided by the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals. He surveys the 
history of 150 years of experience, and 
analyzes the various problems which 
arise in connection with the creation 
and functioning of both permanent and 
temporary international tribunals. 

BEATRICE ANN FREAR 


BANKING 


Locate Now...on this preferred rik 
4 billion dollar “buy-way'! 


As new autos, homes and furnishings be- 
come available, thousands of State Farm 
Mutual policyholders will be in the mar- 
ket for them. Their post-war buying plans 
involve an expenditure of $4,000,000,000 
plus. The 6,000 State Farm agents are 
right now encouraging their policyhold- 
ers to go to local cooperating banks for 
credit. That means the tremendous po- 
tential of 1,100,000 preferred-risk cus- 
tomers for banks... with prospects of 


a multi-billion dollar demand. 

State Farm Mutual policyholders rank 
far above the U. S. average in economic 
status. This is graphically illustrated be- 
low—where you can see that (based ona 
recent policyholder survey) State Farm's 
policyholders are indeed preferred risks. 

Get a spot on this 4 billion dollar 
“‘buy-way”’ now! Be ready with the State 
Farm Bank Plan when the traffic starts 
moving your way. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Canadian Office: 
Tosonto, Canada 


——— CLIP NOW!... MAIL TODAY! 


State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


Our National Advertising Promotes Your Bank! 


State Farm has launched a nation-wide advertising campaign to tell 
America’s car buyers, “See your local banker before you finance 
your next car.” Available now for your use is a new plan book, 
“New Profit Opportunities for Banks,’” packed with information 
that will be of value to you in the very near future. There’s no 
obligation. Simply clip and mail the coupon to State Farm Mutual, 
the world’s largest auto insurance company. 


explaining the State Farm Bank Plan, and including 
the results of your recent survey of your policy- 
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It BANISHES the 
“wrong name’ danger! = 


ventur 
Besi 
vetera: 

The ordinary alphabetic index is other } 
often inadequate as a reference to 4, 194 
numerically filed signature and ac- omer policy 
count ledger cards. These indexes are A CHAINDEX-SOUNDEX cust 


Busine 
in constant daily use for such pur- : ’ confusion “Ever 
poses as cashing checks, stoppage, list prevents costly nee " 


attachment or trusteeing of accounts, “ for the DORCHESTER SAVINGS BANK porat 


credit verification and especially to- | 
day, War Bond redemptions. Yet oston 25, Viass. 
Recline they fail to seule for vari- © 572 Columbia Road, B length 
ant spellings of names, they invite As 


delay and expensive errors. — — * study 
- Twelve years ago our Installation agnicu 
Service set up this index to cus- © i ta : ness, | 
tomer’s numbers for the Dorchester war ¢ 
Savings Bank, one of the pioneersin 4 group 
positive identification methods. Itis with 
a CHAINDEX-SOUNDEX system, still nillio 
serving effectively though depositors out th 
Soundex removes the hazards im- © ii 
plicit in alphabetic files by grouping 
names according to their sound. Hun- | 
dreds of surnames are spelled in as 3 
many as 20 or more different ways, Bex 
yet Soundex gathers all spellings of great 
each name in one place. The right | the | 
account and signature card is easily 7 € these 
and quickly located with positive ; in the 
assurance. Observance of this instal- devel 
lation has led a number of other "g war, 
banks to adopt the same system. by 
Full details are available from our accot 
nearest Branch Office. hous; 
ful 
== the b 
Ba 
== 


SOUNDEX is a simple three-letter code system of indexing 7 
that brings together in a file all similar-sounding names and bein, 
variant spelling of identical names. It provides single-reference § coun 
finding that eliminates a major source of error. 


CHAINDEX provides for the easy compilation and main- ‘ 
tenance of constantly changing lists to which there is con- itsell 
tinuous reference. Patented die cut cards are ‘“‘chained” ume 
together in visible alignment for easy, rapid, positive reference. 


\ 


SYSTEMS DIVISION busi 


The Dorchester customer index is located pn 
next to the ledger record, convenient for 
all employees. The four Kardex cabinets 


give 
ave a capacity of 164,700 li d “ 
y one-line cards. 

seh one to five lines of typed matter can 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 1 0, N. Y. T 
be shown visibly on Chaindex. COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC. ban! 
Sep 
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The Banks Are 
Ready 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


sling against the purchase of poorly 
constructed or otherwise undesirable 
homes, run down farms, and hopeless 
ventures. 

Besides these direct relations with 
veterans, the banks have made many 
other preparations for peace. On August 
4, 1944, the A.B.A. announced a credit 
policy adopted by the Post-War Small 
Business Credit Commission, which said: 
“Every competent man, firm and cor- 
poration that needs bank credit for some 
constructive purpose will get it. And for 
adequate amounts and for sufficient 
length of time to do the job.” 

As a result of more than two years of 
study of the credit needs of industry, 
agriculture, the professions and _busi- 
ness, banking has produced a new post- 
war credit product—the bank credit 
group. There are now 40 such groups 
with total resources in excess of $600 
million whose operations extend through- 
out the nation. These credit groups are 
designed to provide a third source of 
bank credit within the banking struc- 
ture itself, the local bank being the first 
and its correspondent the second. 


Tax individual banks, with deposits 
in excess of $140 billion, constitute the 
greatest reservoir of potential credit in 
the history of banking. In addition 
these banks are rapidly becoming skilled 
in the uses of credit methods that were 
developed in the years just prior to the 
war. Many of these were used primarily 
by large business, such as term loans, 
accounts receivable, and field ware- 
housing. Today, however, all these use- 
ful credit methods are being applied by 
the banks to the needs of small business. 
Backing up the local bank in this post- 
war credit activity is an active corre- 
spondent system whereby loans are 
being made in cooperation with the 
country banks in cases where the coun- 
try bank, because of its size, or for some 
other reason, is unable to make the loan 
itself. Too, many banks where the vol- 
ume of business warrants are creating 
special facilities for providing expert 
counsel and special service to small 
business. Banking is determined that 
small business shall live and shall be 
given the opportunity to grow and 
Prosper. 
Throughout the years of the war, 
have been especially active in 
ing to meet the financial needs of 
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Tomorrow’s PROBLEMS 


We must now begin to bind up the wounds of war and to reconstruct our 
economies to meet the problems which will come with the peace. The months 
ahead will call for just as much devotion to our country as the months of 


sacrifice which are past. 


Our first consideration must be for the returning men and women of the 
armed forces. Under fire yesterday—veterans back in our midst tomorrow. 
This is a direct personal obligation and is the greatest immediate concern of 


every American.—President BURGESS 


the Government in the prosecution of 
the war. In the seven previous War 
Loan drives they have not only pur- 
chased U. S. Government securities for 
themselves, but have sold War Bonds to 
their customers and have aided other 
groups engaged in this patriotic enter- 
prise. The end of fighting will not lessen 
the need for such financial assistance 
and we are now preparing for the Eighth 
War Loan drive. 

Banks stress the importance of sav- 


ings invested in War Bonds by individ- 
uals as a protection for them against 
emergencies which may arise while the 
nation adjusts itself to peacetime activi- 
ties. We continue to urge that these 
War Bonds be held until they mature, 
not only because of the necessity for in- 
dividuals to own financial reserves, but 
because collectively the holding of the 
bonds will be our best bulwark against 
inflationary forces which are certain to 
increase as goods become available. 


Profit-Sharing Plans for Bank Employees 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 137) 


salary. Still others divide participants 
into two or more classes, each represent- 
ing a span of years of service, and 
allocate more to persons with longer 
periods of service. Any discriminations 
which would favor shareholder, officer, 
or other highly paid employees are 
forbidden. 

The contributions of employers and 
employees, if employees contribute, are 
paid into a trust for deferred distribu- 
tion. A trust qualified under the require- 
ments of the Internal Revenue Code to 
accumulate and administer funds of a 
profit-sharing plan has the same tax 


General Omar N. Bradley takes the oath 

as head of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Left to right, General Bradley; Edward E. 

Odom, VA solicitor; Brigadier General 

Frank T. Hines, retiring Administrator; 

Justice Stephens, District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


exempt status as a pension trust. Vari- 
ous aspects of the trust are discussed, 
including the question of investing the 
funds, in the report. 

“While the time for distribution of 
the funds is specified in-the plan itself, 
and most of the other operations are 
under definite formulas, the method of 
actually paying out the funds allocated 
to the individual employees is less re- 
stricted,” says the section on distribu- 
tion. ‘“‘An outline of the method to be 
followed is set forth in the plan, though 
within the spirit of its terms much may 
be left to the discretion of the advisory 
committee.”’ Several different methods 
of settlement are described, such as 
payment in a lump sum, or in a series 
of yearly instalments until the fund is 
exhausted, or through purchase of an 
annuity with all or a portion of the 
funds due an employee. 


It might be worth while to try a policy of 
giving a politician a commission on every 
dollar he cuts off the government’s ex- 
penses. 


If the British Labor party is going to 
provide employment for all at good wages, 
how about the case of Mr. Churchill? 

Many a nation may believe it can fiat 


its own way out of its debt and monetary 
problems. 
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ANNIVERSARY 


Eighty years of yesterdays have 
passed since Millers National 
Insurance Company was char- 
tered in 1865. That was in the 
mellow era of gaslight . . . four- 
teen years before the momentous 
moment in 1879 when Thomas 
Edison startled the world with the 
first commercially successful 
incandescent lamp. 


Illinois Fire was founded in 1876, 
Next time specify one of these estab- 
lished, time-tested fire companies. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


ILLINOIS FIRE 


Insurance Company 
OFFICE: CHICAGO 


dur borrowers like this 
life-insurance plan 


Many Personal Loan Departments, familiar 
with every type of life insurance coverage 

their loans, find that Old Republic in- 
furance is best suited to their needs. As a 
pioneer in this specialized field, Old Republic 
provides a comprehensive service, geared to 
Your requirements. Details of the Old Re- 
public plan have been carefully worked out 
'o make the insurance advantageous to the 


Trained Minds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


ment of goods into them, and for a full 
appreciation of the laws and customs of 
the countries with which we hope, or 
propose, to do business. Even an Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, an Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and an Export-Import 
Bank, all heavily capitalized, cannot 
alone meet the situation. In the banks of 
the United States of America there must 
also be men and women who fully com- 
prehend the problems involved in our 
new world economic position, who can 
intelligently interpret and capably meet 
the issues involved in them. That means 
a new “breed” of men: it calls for many 
more specialists in foreign trade and 
exchange than we have yet developed. 

It will be the same at home. The war 
has transformed our financial structure. 
The financing of business, large and 
small, in the post-war era will call for 
the creation of new techniques as well as 
for the modification of time-tested meth- 
ods. The so-called “term” loan has 
probably come to stay. Consumer credit 
appears to be only in its youth, if not 
merely in its infancy. We still are not 
sure of all the implications involved in 
the huge holdings of government securi- 
ties by the commercial banking system. 
We may have made only a fair start in 
home mortgage financing by banks. The 
recent invasion of wholesale bond-issue 
purchase by life insurance companies 
carries with it possibilities which few, 
if any, can foresee. The surface of inven- 
tory financing has only been scratched. 
And the financing of accounts receivable 
seems to hold out promise to wide-awake 
banks. 


Turse are but a few of the banking 
techniques that will be calling for men 
and women with trained minds. Educa- 
tion and research along these lines will 
be absolutely essential in the years 
ahead. And American banking is fortu- 
nate in having, as has no other banking 
system in the world, two of its own 
institutions devoted to the work of 
developing the inherent capacities of its 
personnel along the needed lines. The 
American Institute of Banking and The 
Graduate School of Banking are its 
servants, ready, willing, and able to 


THE 


RIGGS 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to be of service 
to bankers and their 
clients in 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RESOURCES 
OVER 
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There are many alternatives 


but only one Waldorf" 


train the minds essential to the tasks of 
American banking’s post-war world. 


OLD fom f PU BLI Cc There is no substitute for trained minds. 
EDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


9 W. Jackson Blvd. 


acces borrower, to his family and to your bank. 
, smart 
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What England needs is fewer experts 
Chicago | and more exports. 
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Government Relaxes 
Restrictions on 


Once again, “Bronze Tablet Head- 
quarters” can supply Honor Roll 
Plaques, Bank Signs and Desk 
Signs of gleaming, everlasting 
solid Bronze! Write today for 
illustrated Catalog BP showing 
many styles available; Pre-View 
sketch sent FREE—send approx- 
imate dimensions. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO. INC. 
570 Broadway 


Increased 


TRUST 
EARNINGS 


The Committee on Trust Policies 
of the A. B. A. Recently Rec- 
ommended That Trust De- 
partments to Increase 
Earnings 


1. Make a cost analysis of the 
Trust Department. 


. The medium-sized and large 
Trust Department is justified 
in having the cost analysis 
made by a professional bank 
analyst. 


Descriptive Booklet on Request 


DRISCOLL, 
MILLET & COMPANY 


Analysts in Bank Management 


LEWIS TOWER PHILADELPHIA 


New York 12, N. Y. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Back TO A PEACETIME Basis! 


Left to right, J. A. Krug, War Production Board chairman; Chester Bowles, 
OPA Administrator; Frank McNamee, deputy chairman, War Manpower 
Commission; William H. Davis, director, Office of Economic Stabilization; and 
Reconversion Director John W. Snyder, meet in the Oval Room of the White 


House prior to discussing conversion 


of the nation’s economy over a radio 


network 


Country Bank 
Costs 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


It is believed by members of the Com- 
mission that the cost analysis will prove 


of tremendous value to the participating 
banks. 


By means of it, the bank will be able | 


to reduce unnecessary expenses, develop 
profitable services, locate leaks, test 
staff efficiency as it applies to income 
producing work, and provide the foun- 
dation for sound and profitable banking 
operations. 


Special Committee 


The cost analysis program was di- 
rected by a special committee with 
William C. Rempfer, cashier, First 
National Bank, Parkston, South Da- 
kota, as chairman. Mr. Rempfer is a 
pioneer in the field of bank cost analysis 


and is largely responsible for the devel- 


opment of the present formula, having 
used it with outstanding success in 
South Dakota, Iowa and other states 
for several years before it was consid- 


|ered and, after revision, adopted by 
| the Commission on Country Bank 


Operations. 
Assisting Mr. Rempfer were B. P. 


| Allen, president, First National Bank, 
Wabash, Indiana; Russell H. Britton, 
| cashier, First National Bank, Rochester, 
New Hampshire; and S. N. Schafer, 


president, First National Bank, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin, and the Commis- 
sion’s secretary and assistant secretary. 
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NEW! WATCH FOR 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE of 


POLK’S 
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PACKED with the latest and 
most complete banking facts 
and figures. than a 
quarter million changes from 


More 


previous issue. If you haven't 
ordered, reserve a copy by 
postcard today. 


L. POLK & CO. 


431 Howard St., Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Bank Dividetids 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


stockholders interests are already re- 
ceiving rather full consideration. 

(6) Are there capital items, such as 
preferred stock or debentures, still out- 
standing ahead of the common? If so, 
prudence and a true regard for the real 
interests of common stockholders would 
dictate a policy of using the bulk of 
earnings to pay off, or establish reserves 
for subsequent payment, of the senior 
obligations. Common stock dividends 
should remain a minor factor until prior 
claims in the capitalization are elim- 
inated. 

(7) How permanent is the present 
level of operating earnings likely to be? 
In some instances the management’s ex- 
perience may have been that, because of 
the character of the business community 
served, or for other special reasons, 
earnings tend to be unstable, and to 
fluctuate over a wide cyclical range. In 
such situations it would seem advisable 
to provide for reasonable stockholder 
participation in earnings on a flexible 
basis, rather than to increase the basic 
annual cash dividend rate, and later find 
that such a rate cannot conservatively 
be maintained. 

It is therefore suggested that the 
present is an opportune time for banks 
to review the rate of dividends currently 
being paid on their common stock, and 
the factors which influence the rate 
which can properly be paid. In some 
cases it may appear that stockholders are 
entitled to a greater share of operating 
earnings than they are now receiving. 
The simplest and most direct way of in- 
creasing this participation would be to 
increase the annual cash dividend rate. 
However, such a course may not always 
be best suited to the conditions prevail- 
ing, or in prospect. In these instances it 
should be possible to give due considera- 
tion to stockholders’ rights through one, 
or a combination, of the alternative 
methods of recognition which have been 
discussed. 


No matter how much Congress may re- 
duce taxes they will still look high if you 
are short. 


We learn from Hollywood that it’s very 
difficult to stay married on $100,000 a 
year. 


England is now confronted with the 
problem of whether a labor government 
will work. 
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Today banking, business and industry face 
the problems of wartime and of peace in a 


war-torn world. 


Tomorrow will see in full measure the prob- 


lems of reconversion and re-employment. 


Transitional times raise special hazards. 


Buy War Bonds 


If lg The specialized knowledge of your insurance 
U4 agent or broker is available to ensure internal 


security. 


Make use of his services. It’s a good time to 


check all types of protection—especially 


fidelity. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


THE OUTLOOK. The most encouraging thing about 
the reconversion prospect is that the thinking in govern- 
ment circles and the thinking among business leaders 
seem to be getting closer and closer together. 

There is always danger, of course, of thinking right 
and drifting left but there is an unmistakable trend 
toward parallel planning by government and business. 
It has been gradual, but the signs are fairly plentiful and 
it might pay to go back a little and check the evidence. 

There was this paragraph, for instance, in President 
Truman’s letter to Chairman Krug of the War Produc- 
tion Board relating to reconversion plans: 

“‘Every opportunity must be given to private business 
to exercise its ingenuity and forcefulness in speeding the 
resumption of civilian production, subject to war needs.” 

There was Mr. Krug’s report to the President and a 
report on the same subject by John W. Snyder, director 
of reconversion, to mention only a few harbingers. The 
language is English but the words are put together 
apparently to inform and not becloud. In order to com- 
plete the picture these and other documents should be 
read along with the recent report on the plans of 7,000 
manufacturers compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

These manufacturers plan to spend $9,200,000,000 on 
plants, equipment, alterations, and advances of credit 
in the next 12 months. Another $1,500,000,000 will be 
used by the railroads and utilities for structures and 
equipment. This privately enterprising outlook is in 
lively contrast to the British outlook for extensive 
nationalization of her production and finance. 

The Krug report presented a program for making 
available enormous quantities of material and taking 
every possible step to smooth the way for industry 
to reconvert as quickly as possible. This document shows 
a clear understanding of the importance of giving busi- 
ness its head. 

But it is Mr. Snyder’s report that should be pulled 
out of the drawer and read word by word both for the 
information it contains and its economic and political 
realism. It is a cordial invitation to business to get 
moving on plans for reconversion, with assurance that 
the Government knows the problems and wants to be 
helpful without coddling. 


Fine Omissions 


Conspicuously missing from this 6,000-word docu- 
ment are several things. For example, the famous threat 
that if business won’t do it, then the Government must. 
Everyone knows this is true but the words have been 
used so much in recent years that business had a feeling 
of being followed by somebody with a meat-axe. 

“This task will be a test for all of us,”’ says the 
report. “Labor has a vital share, so has manage- 
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ment, so has agriculture, so has the general public. — 
The Government, as the representative of all ele- 7 
ments of the public, will do its part to assist and © 
encourage this. great cooperative effort toward ~ 
prosperity.” 


There is a striking dearth of the language of political 


expediency, for example: 


“Only a peacetime production, vastly ex- 
panded over anything this or any other nation has 
ever seen, will make possible the attainment of the 
four major economic objectives which face us in © 
the months ahead. These objectives I conceive to ~ 
be: 

(1) Jobs for all those willing and able to work. 

(2) A steadily rising standard of living. . 

(3) Stabilization of our economy to avoid disas- = 
trous inflation or deflation. 

(4) Increased opportunities for farmers and busi- 
ness men.” 


Absent was any Delphic know-it-all quality, for ine 


stance: 


“There is no place in our free economy for a 
master blueprint which will rigidly prescribe each 
move at every turn of the road.” 

Control for control’s sake was not even discern- 
able between the lines— a 

“Wherever immediate removal of controls will | 
help to get expanded production under way faster, 
they will be removed. 

“Wherever the removal of controls at this time 
would bring a chaotic condition or cause bottle- 
necks or produce a disruptive scramble for goods, ~ 
controls will be kept and used. 

“Their use will be for the protection of the pub- | 
lic and business and to expedite the expansion of © 
production. The sooner we increase production the = 
sooner we can be rid of all controls.” 


Also lacking was confusion of objectives and author 


ity, to wit: 


“T have continued these meetings (of officials) ~ 
regularly and, in addition, have established a re- = 
conversion working committee of deputies from | 
the executive agencies to insure that the full ef- 7 
forts of the Government are thrown, as a team, ~ 
into this important task.” 


Economic double talk and buried meanings were m 


there, in evidence of which can be offered this sm 
chemist’s sample: 


“‘ All manpower controls are to be lifted immedi- 7 
ately, including the compulsory 48-hour week, 
and in their place voluntary community action | 
to speed reconversion will be substituted.” a 
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